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Monastic Granges Yorkshire 


English Monasteries the Eve the Dissolution, Professor 

Savine drew attention the prevalence, the estates 
northern monasteries, the holdings known 
description having been given them either Professor Savine’s 
book elsewhere, some purpose may served brief account 
the monastic grange. The term grangia strictly means 
granary, and naturally extended the land from which produce 
was derived may think grange, for the present, 
large the derivation the word suggests—predominantly 
arable While common throughout the north-east from 
the twelfth century onwards, granges seem nevertheless 
confined the estates monasteries, and the par- 
ticular, monasteries founded after the Conquest and belonging 
the new monastic number circumstances suggest 
that this study should confined the monastic granges 
Yorkshire. Granges occurred chiefly the estates the larger 
houses and several the post-Conquest foundations York- 
shire were larger than any the district immediately south 
the the granges themselves seem consider- 
ably larger Yorkshire than, for instance, Nottinghamshire 


163. 

still wider extension, not covered this paper, grange may denote any 
large outlying monastic farm and the granges monasteries whose estates lay chiefly 
among the moors and fells Yorkshire and Cumbria were doubt largely devoted 
sheép-farming. Most the eighteen granges Furness Abbey, however, men- 
tioned document 1247, seem have been any rate started endowments 
plough-land. Furness Coucher, ed. Atkinson (Chetham Society), 604. Bolton 
Priory was not situated typically arable country, but 1299 all its granges were 
growing corn. Hamilton Thompson, Bolton Priory (Thoresby Society), 127. 
sixteen granges the estates Meaux Abbey, 1400, one was entirely and one 
mostly laid down meadow and pasture this may have been due recent change. 
Brit. Mus. Cott. MS. Claud. vi, fos. 219 segg. the estates Fountains Abbey 
the dissolution all the holdings described granges seem have been arable farms, 
and have been distinct from the abbey’s sheep farms and vaccaries. Publ. Rec. 
Office, Ministers’ Accounts, Henry VIII, 4452. 

3M. Bloch, Les Caractéres originaux rurale frangaise, 12, observes 
that France granges were established the new religious orders and not the 
Benedictines. 

op. cit. pp. 178, 285-7. 
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holdings lay Lastly, the condition Yorkshire after 
the Conquest was peculiarly favourable the temporal activity 
houses belonging least one the great reformed orders. 
Since granges were usually devoted the production corn, 
study them may further confined the fertile plain 
central and south-eastern Yorkshire. Not only granges occur 
exclusively monastic estates; they appear every case 
have been created and, for time, held demesne the monas- 
teries which owned them and wish examine their condition 
period, any such period can ascertained, when they were 
all nearly all monastic hands. Several fields inquiry 
suggest themselves: the financing granges, their administra- 
tion, the disposal the great quantities grain which they pro- 
duced, and the organization the numerous accessories large 
arable farms. The evidence for these aspects being, however, 
very slight, will subordinated study granges sharing 
the general distribution arable land. The size, structure, 
and development granges will compared with those other 
arable and attempt will made show how 
far the creation granges affected tenemental organization and 
agrarian routine among the lay population. order fix 
period when they were generally monastic hands, and focus 
upon some very imperfect and miscellaneous evidence, must 
first survey the material relating monastic estates Yorkshire. 

The records medieval Yorkshire include few those monas- 
tic extents and rentals which much the agrarian history 
England has been based. not until the sixteenth century 
that complete view monastic property afforded Valor 
Ecclesiasticus, the Paper Surveys, and the Accounts the royal 
ministers possession the estates dissolved monasteries. 
These documents are valuable connexion with the fragmentary 
earlier material; and they may made, besides, afford 
detailed picture the development monastic estafes over 
long period, since, owing the working the statute Mortmain, 
all additions monastic property between 1279 and the dissolu- 
tion may traced the enrolled licences. Now study 
the Patent Rolls shows that very few changes monastic pro- 
perty took place during the two and half centuries preceding the 
dissolution. few slight additions and adjustments land are 
recorded rare benefactor goes the considerable expense 


Thus the nine granges Welbeck Abbey were let the date the dissolution 
for £25 6s. 8d.; the nine granges Easby Abbey for £67 9s. Min. Acc. 2850, 

Certain benefactors Rievaulx Abbey are said have given but their 


Chartulary ed. 


charters show that only the sites granges were given. 
Atkinson (Surtees Society), pp. 262, seqq. 
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obtaining licence alienate entire manor; but monastic 
estates the majority vills had reached their greatest extent 
the year 1279. Many these estates were large and valuable. 
Ascending, however, the early twelfth century, when many 
the Yorkshire monasteries were founded, observe that they 
were intended carry out particularly ascetic rules, that they were 
nearly all established outside the fertile plain which are study- 
ing, and that their endowments consisted chiefly some thousands 
acres uncultivable moor. evident, therefore, that the 
chief period monastic expansion falls within the century and 
half which ended 1279; and this immense growth 
monastic property that must find, believe, the primary 
significance the many thousands charters which survive 
various forms from this period, and which are, perhaps, more 
especially frequent for the last quarter the twelfth and the 
first half the thirteenth century. 

The proportion their estates still held demesne the 
monasteries the eve the dissolution importance 
estimating the position monastic estates the contemporary 
rural but study the tenemental forms created 
adopted monastic cultivators must, course, take account 
many holdings which were subsequently demised leased 
lay tenants. the land any time held demesne monas- 
teries the home farms their immediate precincts amounted 
about one-fourth part these were retained monastic hands 
until the dissolution, and exhibited, Yorkshire elsewhere, 
advanced methods arable very small pro- 
portion the demesnes Yorkshire monasteries had consisted, 
any period, the demesnes manors the few grants entire 
manors which they received belong, moreover, chiefly the later 
middle ages, and are not characteristic the great period 
monastic expansion the twelfth and thirteenth 
The largest part what had once been monastic demesne was 
organized the granges which are examining. These must 
clearly distinguished from the home farms monasteries 
the development the latter was doubt favoured long 
period secluded possession their monastic but 
granges might situated distance anything from three 
thirty miles from the monasteries which they belonged, and 
must supposed have been created and held the midst 


Savine, op. cit. pp. home farms Kirkham and Newburgh Priories 
the dissolution consisted large closes arable, meadow, and pasture. Min. Acc. 
4557, 4546. 

*The manor Hutton Lowcross was acquired Guisborough Priory 1335 
the manor Lazenby Jervaulx Abbey 1443. Yorkshire Fines, 1327-47, ed. 
Baildon (Yorkshire Archaeological Society), Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry V1, 
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property granges normally appear leased lay tenants. The 
rents them form, Professor Savine pointed out, important 
element the monastic income.? Nevertheless study the 
earlier material suggests that the sixteenth-century surveys 
not fully represent the importance granges monastic estates. 
find, for instance, Ministers’ Accounts, numerous entries 
‘single tenements’ leased for sums large the rents 
and can often shown that these had been one 
time called granges and held demesne monasteries. 
single tenement Busby was held Rievaulx, the dissolu- 
tion, for rent six pounds this property had been described 
grange the twelfth century, and was still the hands 
monastic official The estates the dissolved monas- 
tery Easby included single tenement Newton Morell, held 
lay tenant 1301 this was grange the hands the 
abbot The term manor often applied, Ministers’ 
Accounts, property one time held demesne monastery, 
but not, that time, organized manorial lines. Thus the 
estates Fountains Balderby and Marton-le-Moor were called 
manors 1540; they were very unlike manors the end 
the thirteenth century, when each these vills the pro- 
perty the abbey was entirely comprehended single large 
farm, described grange and held demesne the 
The estates Easby Stapleton and Brompton-on-Swale were 
1545; 1301 they were granges the hands 
the Again, property which consisted large group 
customary copyhold tenements the sixteenth century can 
often shown have been united, some earlier period, 
single large demesne holding known grange. Thus five 
tenants Barton rented, the dissolution, land which had 
formed grange held demesne Easby Twelve 
bovates Amotherby, rented copyholders the estates 
Malton 1540, were farmed Grangiarius the priory 
the late thirteenth century. eleven granges cultivated 
Malton the period only three are described granges 
the Ministers’ Accounts 1540 and the twenty-one granges 

1301 Fountains and Rievaulx still held demesne granges Dromonby and 
East Bolton, distances over thirty miles. Yorkshire Lay Subsidy, ed. Brown 
(Yorkshire Archaeological Society), pp. 40, 99. 

Savine, op. cit. 178. 

Chartulary pp. 310, 332 Chartulary Fountains, ed. Lancaster, 
148; Yorks. Lay Subs. 39. 

Acc. 4754; Yorks. Lay Subs. 15. 

Min. 4452; Yorks. Lay Subs. 

Min, Ace. 4754; Yorks. Lay Subs. pp. 11, 22. 

Brit. Mus. Cott. MS. Claud. xi, fos, 283, 277, Min. Acc, 4618, 
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found Professor Savine the estates Fountains the 
sixteenth century represent little more than half the granges 
one time possessed and cultivated the must 
conclude that these holdings constitute even larger element 
than has been supposed the rural income Yorkshire monas- 
teries. may roughly estimated that they accounted for 
more than third the monastic territorial income, and for about 
three-quarters the value land which had been any time 
held these monasteries demesne. 

possible indicate some period one which granges 
were mostly monastic have seen that the majority 
granges were leased broken into small tenements the 
date the dissolution. about thirty granges belonging 
Fountains, eight were still the hands custodes 
rental Meaux, apparently the early fifteenth century, shows 
that only six the sixteen granges owned the abbey were 
still the abbot’s hands 1394, however, the abbey still held 
eleven granges demesne.* Several their granges were leased 
for the first time the middle the fourteenth 
the rentals Fountains the rents several granges begin 
appear intervals the course the fourteenth century 
thus granges Kirkby Wiske and Dromonby were let, appa- 
rently for the first time, and the grange Malham had 
been leased three partners few years Throughout 
the fourteenth century can observe the Fountains rentals 
the breaking much the abbey’s demesne. Large groups 
tenements voluntatem Balderby and Marton first came into 
existence 1336, when the abbey broke their granges these 
vills owing invasions the and demesne land 
Dishforth, Rainton, and Stainburn began demised early 
the Certain granges, still apparently monastic 
hands the fourteenth century, were said render fixed amounts 
corn the houses which owned thus Moor grange, 
which belonged Meaux, was accustomed render forty- 
eight quarters wheat annually, not excessive amount for 
farm four hundred and fifty arable may sug- 
gested that such granges were going through intermediate 
stage between tenure demesne monasteries and occupation 


op. cit. 178. 

Memorials Fountains, ed. Fowler (Surtees Society), iii. seq. 

Cott. MS. Vit. vi, fo. 231. 

Brit. Mus. Egerton MS. 1141, fos. 183 

Chronicon Monasterii Melsa, ed. Bond (Rolls Series), iii. 11, 85, 144, 177. 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 40010, fos. 157, 182, 197, 204. 

Chartulary Fountains, 111; Add. 40010, fo. 104. 

Ibid. fos. 53, 74, 84, 146, 231. 

Cott. MS. Vit. vi, fos. 223, 230. 
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leaseholders stage which they were held monks 
lay brethren who were given free hand the condition 
rendering constant supply grain. Such practice was per- 
mitted the Cistercian order early 1262 and possible 
that some the tenants granges mentioned the Lay Subsidy 
1301 were farmers this appears, however, that 
the beginning the fourteenth century granges had only just 
begun leased. Thus certain William Werdale held 
the grange Guisborough Ayresome 1301; appears 
the priory’s rental 1280, but the entry his name seems 
later interpolation. Granges Barnaby and Marton, 
lay hands the time the Lay Subsidy, were still farmed 
twenty years Nearly all the granges men- 
tioned the accounts this subsidy were still monastic hands. 
Now, ascend the middle the thirteenth century, 
find that many granges were far from complete. Three the 
granges Meaux were not started until about 1235, and con- 
tinued enlarged, small but frequent additions, until 
Guisborough was still acquiring land for grange 
Ormesby the third quarter the Several the 
largest granges Malton were not existence the period 
and the priory was still, that period, spending very 
large sums acquiring The second half the thirteenth 
century may therefore indicated the period when the majority 
granges had been formed, and when the majority still remained 
monastic hands. 

One factor monastic history especially useful assisting 
date the beginning the decline the demesne monas- 
teries, and allowing use late material evidence for the 
condition granges the thirteenth century. Not only did the 
statute Mortmain hinder the alienation lay fee monasteries, 
but, there reason believe, also prevented them from con- 
verting demesne tenanted portions their own estates, and 
even from such slight adjustments exchanges might enable 
them re-arrange consolidate their Thus the un- 
doubted decline monastic demesne certain monastic estates 


Cistercian Statutes, ed. Fowler, 123. 

E.g. frater Rogerus, who paid subsidy the grange Rievaulx Busby. Yorks. 
Lay Subs. 39. 

Ibid. pp. 41, 48, 45; Chartulary Guisborough, ed. Brown (Surtees Society), 
ii. 415, 417, 427. 

Chron. Melsa, ii. 56, 59, 115, 153. 

Chartulary Guisborough, 270 ii. 419. 

Granges Broughton and Amotherby are not given the list. Cott. 
MS. Claud. xi, fos. 283, 277, Yorks. Lay Subs. 54. The canons spent about 
£500 buying land during that period. Rose Graham, English 
Studies, 256. 

Monastic Demesnes and the Statute Mortmain, ante, xlix. 303. 
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after the end the thirteenth century would not compensated 
the formation new demesne elsewhere. were rely 
exclusively late evidence, probable that should over- 
look the existence earlier period many flourishing granges 
the other hand, the use late documents illustrate the 
condition granges when they were monastic hands, there is, 
any rate, danger exaggerating their size efficiency, 
since these qualities must supposed have reached their 
height the year 1279. This brief survey the material 
relating monastic property must allowed take the place, 
the following pages, much tedious identification and calcula- 
tion respecting particular granges, and justify method 
proceeding continually from the late evidence the condition 
granges the thirteenth century, and from their condition 
the thirteenth century the process which they were created. 
may now examine the general characteristics monastic 
granges the period 1250-1300, and their formation the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries after which may possible 
study their structure and growth more detail the course 
inquiry into the agrarian policies certain monastic orders. 

The majority granges were established some distance 
from monasteries; and their structure may perhaps best 
illustrated they are compared with the surrounding lay tene- 
ments. They were evidently very much larger than the normal 
one- and two-bovate tenements thirteenth-century 
Granges were held, the sixteenth century, for average rent 
eight ten pounds, indicating arable area not less than 
two three hundred acres. Payments the produce granges 
the fifteenth 1301 range from seven eight shillings several 


and are usually many times larger than the average 


payments the neighbouring lay population. Such extents 
granges possess reveal arable territories varying from 
about hundred more than thousand acres. Again, while 
the normal lay tenement was widely distributed strips among 
cultures the open fields, the territory grange was often 
partly wholly consolidated, and sometimes held severalty 
all seasons the year. Lay tenements were organized within 
the co-operative unit the vill, but monastic grange might 
transcend the boundaries two three vills, when would 
presumably some extent independent, the economy 
its husbandry, any one them. Though not perhaps gener- 
ally larger than the tenements the more important military 
tenants, granges were greater extent consolidated than were 
the demesnes thirteenth-century manors. Moreover, while 


account lay agrarian organization Yorkshire, see Assarting and the 
Growth the Open Economic History Review, vi. 13. 
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expect find associated with the demesne manor least 
equal area taken villein and free tenements, grange often 
comprehended, within single vill, monastery’s entire arable 
and, where was accompanied certain amount 
tenanted land, the latter was often too little maintain 
any time have maintained sufficient number unfree 
tenants supply the labour the monastic demesne. Again, 
the demesne manor was usually part large fee; but 
the granges which monastic demesne was organized were not 
necessarily the concomitants large monastic fees. entry 
feudal document relating vill which monastery holds 
grange often excepts the monastic estate from the feudation 
the vill, and expresses separately total land held 
alms often such entry fails account for the monastic pro- 
perty evident that monasteries did not hold their 
granges, the lay lords held their manors, virtue place 
the feudal hierarchy. the central English plain, which the 
plain Yorkshire part, among manors, virgates, bovates, 
and open fields, the monastic granges the thirteenth century 
were unlike any contemporary form arable holding. 

Granges were created from acquisitions waste land, newly 
cleared land outside the open field system, and strips and cul- 
tures the open fields. The territory granges might made 
grants from lords, their demesne land land held 
them villenage and the imperfectly manorialized vills 
Yorkshire the peasant freeholders who granted portions their 
tenements were important contributors monastic demesne. 
All previous distinctions tenure agricultural organization 
were obliterated process which monasteries sought 
accumulate very large areas land their own absolute control. 
This process cannot described one evolution. Granges 
were created very rapidly village which was one time fully 
taken lay tenants monastic holding several hundred 
acres might formed the course There 
wide contrast between the monastic grange and the manor 
manorial demesne. the manor, the demesne, the land 
villenage, and the tenements free tenants may represented 
resulting from the devolution single large feudal holding, 
carrying with certain fiscal and judicial rights and responsi- 

1In Kirkby’s Inquest for the wapentake Langbaurgh West the granges 
Guisborough Ormesby and Marton, Rievaulx Little Busby and Fountains 
Dromonby are not represented. Kirkby’s Inquest, ed. Skaife (Surtees Society), 
pp. 127, 132, 133, 135, 136. 

Charters recording the formation the grange Fountains Dromonby fall 
mostly within the period grants the abbey Kirkby Wiske are chiefly 
1200-25; and hundred and ninety charters recording grants Dishforth, 


more than half fall within 1225-50. Chartulary Fountains, 260 380 
218 
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the monastic grange, especially when established 
the characteristic highly subinfeudated vill the northern 
Danelaw, observe the union great number small fractions 
fee single large demesne, purely economic formation 
external the administrative and social life the district. 
Not all acquisitions land, village where monastery was 
building demesne, would necessarily utilized the grange 
certain amount might let tenants voluntatem, per- 
manently alienated freeholders but though grants mon- 
astery might partly consist entire tenements, was seldom 
that previous tenemental connexion between certain acres was 
preserved grants monastery, which seem have consisted 
chiefly tenements reconstructed from miscellaneous fragments 
rejected 

That monastic demesne was rapidly acquired and 
re-organized, besides showing how alien were the 
granges traditional rural development, suggests that monks 
might governed some deliberate method, not acquiring 
land, any rate disposing land acquired. There can 
doubt, however, that they pursued active policy, not merely 
disposing land acquired, but also acquiring it. Granges 
were not the result casual benefaction. Nearly all the trans- 
actions which monasteries obtained land are recorded gifts 
but the same transactions may referred elsewhere their 
records and unless large proportion grants 
monasteries are presumed conceal sales land, shall find 
difficult account for the great sums which monasteries laid 
out acquiring land purchase.* Large sums, again, were 
expended obtaining releases and quitclaims from those who 
were interested the land which the monasteries 
The clue long series grants pure alms some benefactor 
sometimes provided memorandum charter transcribed 
chartulary noting that the grantor had mortgaged his land 
Jew, and that the Jew had made over the mortgage 
monastery. The part played the Jews the growth monas- 
tic estates well known but was more especially connected, 
the history northern monasteries, with the growth monastic 


four bovates Ormesby, acquired Guisborough but not included the 
priory’s grange, are not identifiable with any bovates tenements granted the 
canons. They were part larger area which seems have passed through the hands 
monastic official called the Bercarius. Chartulary Guisborough, ii. 419-21; 
228-81. 

Robert, son Henry, granted Guisborough pure alms certain particles 
land Ormesby this land referred summary grants the priory terram 
emptam particulatim. Ibid. 249, ii. 419. 

supra, 198, Chron. Melsa, 87, 220, 224, 362. 

Ibid. 160, 172, 221, 232. 
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Again, monastery might receive land for its grange 
one vill giving return equivalent amount its property 
another might give land one part the territory 
vill order obtain land another part; the frequent 
exchanges land recorded monastic chartularies the considera- 
tion given the monks permits attribute them the initia- 
tive acquiring land, and some policy other than that simply 
acquiring it. The object underlying the acquisition land 
purchase exchange was concentrate monastic demesnes 
certain vills, consolidate them, within those vills, certain 
places the fields, and eventually enclose them and hold them 
severalty. must added that monastic demesne was mostly 
built the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, when 
Yorkshire must supposed have recovered from the devas- 
tation and that the creation monastic granges cannot 
have been achieved without largely dislocating the tenemental 
system and open field routine fully established lay population. 
more detailed study how granges were organized and 
created reveals certain differences the economic policy 
different religious orders. not here wish examine the 
structure Benedictine estates. The interest monastic de- 
velopment Yorkshire attaches rather the part played 
the newer foundations the new rural organization which arose 
after the Conquest, than the policy monasteries which in- 
herited their methods and some their estates from the time 
King Edward.? well known that, throughout Europe, Cis- 
tercian expansion was attracted towards devastated uninhabited 
regions. the whole England, after the Conquest, Yorkshire 
was the most appropriate field for Cistercian enterprise and the 
policy this order deserves distinguished from that the 
Gilbertines and Augustinians. the houses canons regular, 
Malton was the wealthiest member the whole Gilbertine order, 
Guisborough, Bridlington, and Nostell among the largest monas- 
teries the north Cistercian foundations Yorkshire include 
the great houses Fountains, Meaux, Rievaulx, and 


long series benefactions Fountains Richard son Hugh Dishforth 
concluded, the chartulary, memorandum his debt Mayr Rose, Jew 
York the mortgage which held Richard’s land was quitclaimed the monks. 
William Kirkby, who made many grants the abbey Kirkby Wiske, owed 
Joci the Jew. Chartulary Fountains, 234, 390. Cf. Chron. Melsa, 105, 109, 
173, 315, 374, ii. 12, 109; Graham, op. cit. 256. 

The manors Appleton Wiske, Myton, and Scotton, the estates St. Mary’s, 
York, seem have been developed during the twelfth century under system long 
leases. Cf. Dean and Chapter Library, York, Register St. Mary’s, fos. 137 
Bodleian Library, MS. Dodsworth vii, fo. clvi, fo. 58. 

All these houses have left chartularies and other records. Several granges be- 
longing Easby have been mentioned above; but there not, perhaps, sufficient 
evidence illustrate the special tendencies Premonstratensian houses Yorkshire. 
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The granges which belonged the houses canons regular 
were not large those some Cistercian monasteries. The 
average yearly value the granges Malton, the dissolution, 
was between six and seven pounds.! average payment 
about sixteen shillings was made the granges this house 
the fifteenth 1301 and the payments the granges Augus- 
tinian houses were the same scale. Forty-four ploughs were 
use the eleven granges Malton which were existence 
the middle the thirteenth Among the few granges 
which the area can more exactly stated, those Guisborough 
Ormesby and Barnaby were over five hundred and over 
three hundred acres respectively the granges Malton 
Amotherby and Ebberston were about two hundred acres 
while the grange Bridlington Burton Fleming contained 
about hundred and twenty arable The average size 
Augustinian Gilbertine grange was perhaps two hundred 
acres. Certain these granges were partly entirely enclosed. 
The grange Guisborough Barnaby—in the immediate vicinity 
the priory, but distinct vill—was cultivated severalty.® 
More than half the demesne the manor’ Hexham priory 
Little Broughton consisted large which were several 
all times the The grange Malton Amotherby 
must have been largely detached from the normal arable routine 
the vill, since was asymmetrically divided between the two 
certain amount enclosed arable recorded other 
granges belonging Augustinian and Gilbertine houses many 
them, however, are measured bovates and probably distri- 
buted among open fields and perhaps the normal degree con- 
solidation among these granges was that attained the grange 
Bridlington Burton Fleming, which lay cultures, each 
from six ten acres, distributed among the two open fields 
the The granges the canons were usually found 
well-populated vills, and vills, moreover, where there existed, 
the thirteenth century, either manorial conditions least 
considerable population tenants arable land who were 
not freeholders. Thus the granges Guisborough Marske, 
Newburgh Hovingham, and Kirkham Helmsley existed 
side side with the large manorial demesnes lay lords and 

1Min. Acc. 4618. Cott. MS. Claud. xi, fos. 277, 278. 

Chartulary Guisborough, ii. 418-21. MS. Claud. xi, fo. 283. 

Chartulary Bridlington, ed. Lancaster, 66. 

Min. Acc. Chartulary Guisborough, ii. 418; Yorks. Lay Subs. 45. 


Hexham Priory, ed. Raine (Surtees Society), ii. 65. 

Cott. MS. Claud. xi, fo. 283. 

There were closes the grange Malton Knapton, and some the granges 
Newburgh. Min. Acc. 4618, 4546. 

Chartulary Bridlington, 66. 
Lay Subs. pp. 34, 46. 
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inquisitions and charters relating Sowerby, Burton Fleming, 
and Hutton Bardolf, where granges were possessed Newburgh, 
Bridlington, and Malton, reveal the presence large numbers 
tenants, apparently incapable alienating their own 
The granges the canons, however, usually comprised the whole 
the greater part their arable estates these vills. Thus 
Marton only eleven scattered acres the fields, out large 
estate, were not embodied the grange Guisborough and 
the eleven granges which were cultivated Malton the 
middle the thirteenth century, six were unaccompanied 
any tenanted arable land.* Nevertheless, villages where these 
houses possessed granges they usually had large numbers 
lay tenants; and these tenants were almost all toftholders. 
Wintringham, for example, the canons Malton had about fifty 
tenants, none whom held any arable land and the estates 
Guisborough tofters greatly outnumbered the tenants arable 
land and near vills where the priory held land 
The accounts the Lay Subsidy record, the vicinity these 
granges, proportion extremely low payments only equalled 
few large towns. Thus Ormesby the high number 
toftholders mentioned the Guisborough rental reflected 
the Subsidy accounts for this vill, which record twenty-one pay- 
ments less than shilling, many not more than twopence 
threepence and large numbers very low payments vills 
where granges were held Kirkham, Newburgh, and Malton 
were, doubt, chiefly rendered tofters holding these 
appears that these tenants were not usually freeholders. Very 
few the toftholders mentioned the Malton rentals are said 
hold and the majority the landless tenants 
Guisborough living around the granges the priory held their 
tofts some variety customary One important 
characteristic these granges remains mentioned. They 
were almost always situated vills where the canons possessed 
the tithes and territorial endowments impropriated 


Yorkshire Inquisitions, ed. Brown (Yorkshire Archaeological Society), iii. 
61, iv. 96; Chartulary Bridlington, pp. seqq. 

Chartulary Guisborough, ii. 421 seqq. 

Cf. with the list granges rental the same period. Cott. MS. Claud. xi, 
fos. 277, 271 seqq. 

fo. 272. 

Chartulary Guisborough, ii. 412, 419 421 The group bond tofters 
Upleatham probably worked the priory’s demesne the adjacent Guisborough. 

Yorks. Lay Subs. pp. 34, 35, 41, 50, 54, 59, 61, 74, 75. Note the occupational 
names many those who made low payments. 

Cott. MS. Claud. xi, fos. 271 

Chartulary Guisborough, ii. 412 seqq. 

Compare, for instance, the manors’ the estates Bridlington with the list 
rectories owned the priory. Monastic Rentals and Surveys, ed. Purvis 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society), pp. 16, 18-21, 27-31. 
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The evidence how these granges were created suggests that 
the power, enjoyed communities canons regular, im- 
propriating churches, and installing some their own members 
vicars, was the chief factor deciding where they should 
acquire temporal That part Augustinian 
Gilbertine grange which was normally the first acquired, 
was the endowment parish church. Thus the grange 
Guisborough Marton, began built when (c. 1200) the 
parson surrendered the glebe his church the priory and the 
origin the grange Guisborough Ormesby was the grant, 
about the same date, carucate belonging the 
The word grangia, one its original uses, meant something 
very like ‘tithe barn’. agreement (1164) between the orders 
Citeaux and Sempringham allows the canons acquire churches 
certain vills, and establish grangiae for the storing tithes 
and the produce the land belonging the churches.* Such, 
doubt, was the grangia Stainton, situated the small 
endowment the chapel and the rental Thornaby find 
lay tenant possession the grangia the glebe, abandoned 
that date (c. 1280) the canons Guisborough, who had 
recently (1276) received grant the entire Though 
these cases the canons did not proceed very far with the direct 
acquisition demesne, the possession parish church would 
naturally give them influence over tenants the parish, while 
would tend discourage encroachment other monasteries. 
Thus 1152 Rievaulx was granted the nucleus grange 
Willerby the grant was renewed 1172, but the monks made 
further progress, and three years later gave their land 
the canons Bridlington, who were also building grange 
this vill, and had acquired the parish Once existence, 

the Augustinian Canons, ed. Salter (Canterbury and York 
Society), 240; Snape, Monastic Finance, 79; Hamilton Thompson, 
op. cit. pp. 16, had usually obtained for each but 


Celestinus III allowed the canons Bridlington impropriate and serve any parish 
church which they had the patronage. Chartulary Guisborough, ii. 376; Char- 
tulary Bridlington, 436. 

Chartulary Guisborough, 228 seqq., ii. For early acquisitions 
church land Bridlington, Kirkham, and Newburgh, cf. Chartulary Bridlington, 
100; Bodleian Library, MS. Fairfax vii, fo. Monasticon, vi. 319. 

Grangias decimas uel messem terra ecclesie reponendam. Cott. MS. Claud. 
xi, fo. 232. 

Chartulary Guisborough, ii. 429, 426, 35, 198, 376. The property Welbeck 
Abbey Nottinghamshire included the rent the grangia sive decimae Ecclesiarum 
Ellesty Bethomshall. Min. Acc. 2850. 

Chartulary Bridlington, pp. 114, 115, 100. The claim parish church the 
tithes Cistercian grange was always maintained with particular tenacity when the 
church was owned house regular canons. The grange Marton-le-Moor, for 
instance, was probably reclaimed entirely the conversi Fountains but, Cistercian 
privileges notwithstanding, was still paying 2s. 9d. way tithes Newburgh 
the sixteenth century. Chartulary Fountains, 484; Yorks. Lay Subs. 


Min. 4546. the claims Warter and Nostell tithes from granges Meaux, 
Chron. Melsa, 323, 428, 
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moreover, the machinery for collecting, storing, and transporting 
the spiritualia parish would promote the acquisition tem- 
poral property and that grangia tithe barn might the 
germ monastic grange shown the agreement already 
quoted, between the Cistercians and the Gilbertine canons, where 
the word grangia used both senses: village where the 
monks had established grange, the canons might acquire the 
church and build grangia for the tithes, but they were not 
proceed create rival 

The orders canons regular, unlike the Cistercians, had 
strong agricultural tradition.2 How their granges were worked, 
and how the large groups landless tenants which their granges 
were surrounded obtained their living, may satisfactorily 
explained assume that the toftholding tenants worked for 
hire the monastic demesnes. The assumption borne out 
some the Malton accounts, which the wages mercenarii 
form the largest item the heavy expenses the 
The process, then, which these granges were created take 
governed the necessity acquiring land, men, and tofts. 
(a) The canons required land which grow corn. (b) They 
required supply labour. The labour seems have been 
supplied their own tenants, who are usually described tenants 
villeinage, tenants voluntatem. This not 
the place discuss the legal implications the thirteenth century 
the various forms unfree tenure may that the canons 
were actually able keep the supply labour preventing 
their tenants from dispersing other possible that 
their powers over them are less strictly defined but 
may assume that (c) they required tofts order maintain 
tenurial nexus between themselves and their labourers. have 
seen Gilbertine and Augustinian granges attracted towards well- 
populated vills, and towards vills which there existed numbers 
unfree tenants whose tenements might alienated over their 
heads. Land, toft, and tenant might acquired single trans- 
action. Newburgh, 1225, acquired fifteen villeins and their 
sequel Sowerby, together with their tenements amounting 
three and half carucates and some tofts and the whole the 


Cott. MS. Claud. xi, fo. 232. 

Chapters the Augustinian Canons, 114; Snape, op. cit. 10. 

Cott. MS. Claud. xi, fos. 277, 278. 

They acquired numbers nativi, who their tenants may have continued 
unfree person well asin tenure. There is, however, some slight evidence that 
villein whose arable holding was absorbed into monastic demesne would manumitted. 
Stephen Waltham granted (c. 1246) Healaugh Park Priory tenement Birkby 
held Roger, son Laurence, who was the canons’ bondman. The deed con- 
templated the possibility that the canons would enfranchise Roger and cultivate the 
holding themselves. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1300-26, pp. 142, 143. 
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arable land seems have been subsequently converted 
demesne.! the rental (c. 1280) the manor Thornaby, 
which belonged the canons Guisborough, find that all 
the cottars are tenants voluntatem, while arable land held only 
free tenants. The canons had been granted the manor 
1276 they had not had time acquire land from the free tenants 
but certainly looks if, immediately receiving the grant 
the manor, they had absorbed the arable holdings villeinage, 
and turned the villeins into toftholding labourers.* The bulk 
the land acquired for Gilbertine and Augustinian granges con- 
sisted what were evidently one- and two-bovate tenements 
and probable that, even when tenants are enumerated 
named, most these tenements were tenanted the time when 
they were certain amount the land granted did 
not take the form complete tenements and acquisitions land 
without tofts are compensated many acquisitions tofts 
without land. Thus Guisborough acquired Ormesby eight 
tofts association with arable land; they acquired nine tofts 
unconnected with arable and they seem have created four new 
tofts 1280, when the total twenty-one tofts was actually 
held twenty-seven Hutton Bardolfand Rillington, 
where they possessed granges the middle the thirteenth 
century, the canons Malton had erected, over and above the 
tofts which they had acquired, ten new tofts for the accommoda- 
tion their landless tenants.* Lastly, tenants could acquired 
without land tofts that the canons Newburgh, for instance, 
were replenishing their labour supply during the second quarter 
the thirteenth century suggested whole series grants 
them natives and their 

There evidence that the Augustinian and Gilbertine canons 
attempted consolidate the arable land their granges. Under 


About the same date they acquired carucate Breckenborough, with the four 
villein tenants. MS. Dodsworth vii, fos. Eleven villeins and their tenements 
Fraisthorpe were granted, 1200, Bridlington. Chartulary, pp. 200, 201. 

Whatever the exact date the rental, Mortmain followed too soon after the grant 
the manor for them have obtained much land from their free tenants. Chartulary 
Guisborough, ii. 35, 426. 

for instance, the grants land Willerby and East Cowton 
Bridlington. Chartulary, pp. 100 seqq., 256 not likely that these tenements 
were initially made for the purposes grants grantee who was sooner later 
resolve them into their component parts arable and toft. 

Thus 1200 the canons Bridlington were given two bovates Burton Fleming 
which Henry the carpenter had held (tenwit). does not appear from the deed that 
Henry was possession the time the grant, that went with the but 
confirmation the grant reveals that was, and did. Another Burton Fleming 
deed records the grant the priory half carucate with the villein tenants it, 
who are neither enumerated nor named. pp. 58, 59. 

Chartulary Guisborough, 228 seqq., ii. 419 seqq. 

Cott. MS. Claud. xi, fos. 272, 273. 

Dodsworth vii, fos. 172, 174; fo. 67. 
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the heading Ormesby the Guisborough chartulary, among 
many grants unextended bovates and tenements, there are 
few which land more particularly measured and located 
out the eighty cultures the fields Ormesby named these 
charters, three occur with exceptional frequency and the canons 
had already acquired, the cultures called Fornflat, Brocholm, 
and Langlineland, strips—some them adjacent—to consider- 
able amount, when Reginald de-Bayus gave the priory six seven 
acres the same three cultures, undertaking, could not make 
good the grant, compensate with twelve better acres else- 
The amount concerned small, but the last clause 
shows that the concentration the priory’s demesne those 
places was not simply accidental. But, have seen, acquisi- 
tions for these granges more often consisted entire tenements 
each tenement would normally distributed strips throughout 
the fields and the consolidation the canons’ demesne any 
vill would, theory, not complete until they had acquired the 
land every tenant. They could, however, acquire tenements 
adjacent tenements previously acquired. Thus Ormesby 
the canons Guisborough acquired one grant the land 
certain Alan Danby, and another several bovates from 
Richard Bayus; third grant, Reginald Bayus, 
bovate lying everywhere between the land Alan Danby 
and bovate which had belonged Richard Bayus, had the 
effect turning perhaps forty isolated strips, each one acre, into 
perhaps twenty small cultures, each three frequent 
acquisitions adjacent tenements, few land particular 
cultures, occasional exchanges strips and some discrimination 
embodied granges, the canons achieved that limited consolida- 
tion their demesnes which has been described. 

Cistercian granges were generally somewhat larger than those 
Augustinian and Gilbertine houses. The average yearly value, 
the dissolution, the outlying granges Rievaulx, Byland, 
and Fountains was respectively about nine, ten, and eleven 
The average payment the produce Cistercian 
granges the Lay Subsidy 1301 was over two Among 

Chartulary 244, 246, 249, 250, 252, 276, 250 (no. 531). 

nos. 579, 580, 529, were twenty acres the bovate Ormesby. 
ii. 419. 

MS. Fairfax, ix, fos. 53, for exchange. consolidation, and enclosure 
land Seaton the canons Warter. For some synthetic tenements Hutton 
Bardolf and Amotherby, demised the canons Malton out their total acquisitions 
these vills, cf. Cott. MS. Claud. xi, fos. 244, 247. 

Chartulary pp. 310 Min. Acc. 4550, 4552. 

Several these were situated the exceptionally fertile region round the con- 
fluences the Wiske, Swale, and Ure their greater consolidation, moreover, may have 
assisted make them more valuable than Gilbertine and Augustinian granges. 
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the granges Meaux, those Sutton and Routh were only 
ninety-five and hundred and seventy acres; the total arable 
area, however, the fourteen granges this house was six 
thousand five hundred acres, two them being more than 
thousand acres More remarkable than these, perhaps, 
was the grange Fountains Balderby district where the 
three-field system prevailed, and bovates and tenements were 
small, this grange contained over eight hundred acres arable 
land, and appears have been the largest most productive 
single tenement the North The average area 
Cistercian grange was, perhaps, between three and four hundred 
acres. degrees consolidation and enclosure are ex- 
hibited the granges Meaux. Two three the smaller 
granges consisted chiefly widely scattered strips the majority 
were made flats’ cultures, each some twenty 
thirty acres half Blaunchemarle grange, amounting about 
two hundred and fifty acres, lay several field and the whole 
the grange Saltagh was cultivated The 
granges Byland Balk and Thorpe, and those Fountains 
Aldburgh and Marton-le-Moor, seem have consisted the 
entire territories what had once been vills;* and the only 
payments towards the Lay Subsidy Balderby were those made 
the grange Fountains and two famuli who were doubt 
employed Many Cistercian granges were not confined 
single vills. Moor grange, held Meaux, lay partly the 
fields Doddington, partly Beeforth fields, and partly 
several field its own.* The grange Byland Fawdington 
seems have included large tract the adjacent vill 
and the grange Fountains Balderby extended 
into Birkhow and Easby, besides disposing meadow Dish- 
The numerous Cistercian granges which occupied the 
entire territories vills were, course, isolated from any lay 
tenements. Even when situated well-populated vills they were 
often unaccompanied any other tenements held the monks. 
The grange the first and only property Fountains Dromonby 
appear the Fountains and the entire estate 


Cott. MS. Vit. fos. 219 

Chartulary Fountains, 110; Yorks. Lay Subs. 

Brit. Mus. Eg. MS. 1141, fos. 196, Cott. MS. Vit. vi, fos. 224, 228. 

Yorkshire Deeds, ed. Clay (Yorkshire Archaeological Society), ii. 10; MS. 
Dodsworth vii, fo. Min. Acc. 4550; Bodleian Library, Douce Chartulary 
Fountains, 484; Yorks. Lay Subs. 

Ibid. Cott. MS. Vit. vi, fos. 223, 230. 

This was granted Byland 1205, and seems have become identified with the 
abbey’s grange Fawdington. MS. Dodsworth xci, fo. 69; Yorkshire Inquisitions, 
39; Min. Acc. 4550. 

Chartulary Fountains, 97-109 Add. MS. 40010, fo. 103. 

Ibid. fo. 204. 
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Rievaulx Little Busby was contained single large tene- 
Particularly noteworthy, such Cistercian estates, 
the absence the toftholders whom found such numbers 
the vicinity Augustinian and Gilbertine granges. Toft- 
holders are not numerous among the tenants voluntatem 
whom, certain villages where they possessed granges, Cistercian 
monasteries demised parts their estates.2 even greater 
extent than the demesnes Augustinian and Gilbertine houses, 
Cistercian granges were isolated from the lay population and 
from lay methods agriculture. One further characteristic 
remarked. populated vill which contained Cistercian 
grange seldom contained the manor lay lord, and was usually 
inhabited, apart from those who held the monastery, 

The Cistercian rule required that the monks should removed 
from contact with the lay and most the earlier 
foundations, England and the continent, were established 
remote and uninhabited Several statutes and privi- 
leges reinforced this practice. The granges different abbeys 
the order were separated from each other intervals 
least two Burgundian leagues. The monks were released 
from paying tithes the produce land cultivated their 
own labours, their own Their policy isolation 
reflected the disputes and agreements with other religious 
secular clergy which are recorded every Cistercian 
chartulary. Thus, about 1190 Rievaulx and Fountains came 
concerning acquisitions both houses Busby. 
Rievaulx possessed grange this vill; Fountains seem have 
started one there, but apparently desisted, result the 
agreement, from acquiring land Busby.* The pact, already 

for instance, the elaborate rental Wheldrake, where Fountains 
possessed grange. Add. MS. 40010, fos. 184. 

Thus the granges Fountains North Cowton, Kirkby Wiske, Dishforth, and 
Dromonby were surrounded freeholders. Chartulary Fountains, 173 seqq., 
218 260 380 segg. Cistercian granges were usually established vills 
which had been waste 1086. 

Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis, ed. Josephus Canivez, 
13. Cf. Bloch, op. cit. 12; Snape, op. cit. 10. 

Statuta, 20. Compare the series privileges Rievaulx. Chartulary, pp. 
180-204. privilege granted the Cistercians Adrian IV, and renewed 
Urban III and Celestinus commanded bishops prevent laymen and other 
religious from erecting houses within league Cistercian granges, and excom- 
municate them they did. ‘Cistercian Statutes’, ed. Fowler, Yorkshire 
Archaeological and Topographical Journal, ix. 355. have not found any examples 
which this was enforced. 

Chartulary Fountains, 148. Some the land acquired the monks was 
taken into their neighbouring grange Dromonby. pp. 147, 266. The small 
remaining amount was let. Add. MS. 40010, fo. 74. This composition also 


found Chartulary 175. The principal object such agreements was 
avoid competition acquiring land. 
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quoted, between the Cistercians and the Gilbertines was evidently 
initiated chiefly order protect the exclusiveness the 
Arrangements between Cistercian houses and parish 
priests about tithes occur among the charters nearly every 
village where the monks were acquiring land How 
were these isolated demesnes cultivated The statutes suppose 
that the granges will normally occupied and worked the lay 
brethren and there some evidence that the superior prestige 
the order continued attract conversi throughout the thirteenth 
Thus the order did not lack the means cultivating 
large and secluded granges; how they were created may 
learn from many groups twelfth and thirteenth-century charters 
recording grants Cistercian abbeys. 

creating granges within fully populated vills the procedure 
the Cistercians differed from that the Augustinian and 
Gilbertine canons. have seen that the canons preferred 
acquire the bovates unfree tenants manorialized the 
Cistercians, the other hand, were not concerned create 
class landless tenants buying whole tenements was 
thus not inevitable that the majority grants land which 
they received should partake the normal wide distribution 
lay holdings the fields and practice they acquired much 
their land acres from peasant freeholders. They were better 
able than the canons, therefore, concentrate their demesnes 
certain parts the fields. The least consolidated the granges 
Meaux were those which were not started until the thirteenth 
century, and were built chiefly acquiring open-field land 
fully populated but even among these find large 
cultures which must have been created the engrossment 
adjacent The grange Fountains North Cowton 
was created from numerous grants, chiefly 1200, freeholders. 
the majority their charters the land measured acres, 
and many located different parts the fields forty 
fifty cultures are named but the greater part the fully ex- 
tended land attributed three cultures called Hodic, Gaitehou, 
and Now the monks did not keep permanently 
demesne all that they had acquired this few acres 
were granted free tenant, and rental 1310 partly extends 


Nearly every clause has the effect safeguarding the established interests the 
senior order. 

also Chron. Melsa, 217, 218, 296, 320; ii. 26, 50, 76, 111, 152. The monks 
attempted, unsuccessfully, appropriate the churches Wawne and Skirne. 

Statuta, 14. Cf. Bloch, op. cit. 12; Snape, op. cit. pp. 6-8; Chron. Melsa, 
172, 289-91, 432; ii. 109. 

ibid. ii. 56, 57, (Cranswick and Dalton Cott. MS. Vit. vi, fos. 
227, 228. 

Routh grange contained several entire was not started until 1215. 
Ibid. 222, 230; Chron. Melsa, 362. Chartulary Fountains, 173 seq. 
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considerable acreage, over and above the land the grange, 
the hands tenants balance what was 
acquired the monks and what was granted demised them, 
will found that, while many scattered acres were relin- 
quished, the large blocks formed Hodic, Gaitehou, and Stan- 
baincross were, with the exception single acre, retained for 
cultivation with the grange. Early the thirteenth century 
William Kirkby confirmed all the exchanges land which the 
monks Fountains had made with his men Kirkby Wiske 
order bring their lands together and about the same date 
five tenants this vill quitclaimed rights common land 
held the References the exchange, consolidation, 
and enclosure land are frequent the Meaux 
certain amount land was acquired for Cistercian granges 
the form entire bovates and tenements but the monks some- 
times failed acquire with these bovates the appurtenant tofts. 
Thus does not appear that the monks Fountains acquired 
any tofts with the bovates which they embodied their grange 
bovate land expressly states that the toft has been with- 
held sometimes the withholding the toft represented 
satisfying the grantor’s claim forinsec service for the land 
frequently the toft compensated additional acre two 
Such grants contrast with the Augustinian practice 
acquiring numerous tofts unattached arable land; and they 
show, think, that the monks were reluctant acquire property 
which would normally have let tenants, and preferred 
obtain land which they could themselves 

evident that building compact demesnes popu- 
lated vills the monks must have seriously disturbed the agrarian 
routine the lay inhabitants. They succeeded, indeed, 
abstracting from the lay population the entire territories several 
villages. occupation Balderby the monks Fountains 
seems have been completed when (c. 1240) Hugh Balderby 
surrendered his patrimony exchange for tenement which 
they made for him out their estate Late 
the twelfth century the village Greenbury was full the char- 
acteristic one-bovate tenements the Yorkshire plain; within 
few years the monks Fountains were enclosing the sites 

Chartulary Fountains, 181; Add. MS. 40010, fos. 79, 198. 

Chartulary Fountains, 386, 405. 

Chron. Melsa, 103, 175, 176, 230, 305, 306, 315, 373, 378, 424; ii. 36, 85. 
Chartulary Fountains, 260 seqq. 

178; Eg. MS. 2823, fo. 89. 


Chartulary Fountains, 248. Cf. Chron. Melsa, 


Chartulary 271; Early Yorkshire Charters, ed. Farrer, ii. 
Yorkshire Deeds, ii. 14; Chartulary Fountains, 43. 


Cf. Statuta, Bloch, op. cit. 12. Chartulary Fountains, ii. 802. 
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the former tofts and crofts the men and 
the entire vill was eventually included their About 
1175 the village Thorpe Underwood was granted Fountains 
and the chronicler tells that was converted, the removal 
the inhabitants, into fruitful The Cistercians incurred 
some unpopularity their practice depopulating entire vills 
but they must allowed the credit having themselves reclaimed 
much the land which they cultivated. The demesne 
Fountains Dishforth was partly made land assarted 
proximity acquisitions the open and several grants 
them large blocks cultivated land this vill are 
interpreted confirmations grants land which had been 
waste when the monks had originally received it, and had been 
brought into cultivation The grange Rievaulx 
East Bolton was started 1173 grant four and 
acres cultivated land, five lay tenants having given their 
strips order that the monks should have compact culture 
this was accompanied adjacent tract twenty-one acres 
uncultivated land, which the monks were permitted assart 
and enclose with the rest one culture. Through long series 
deeds can observe them adding and enclosing with their 
original grant successive tracts which they doubt 
Somewhat earlier the twelfth century, certain Yorkshire villages 
appear have passed through temporary stage development 
which cultivated land and tenements consisted chiefly sever- 
ally tilled riddings and and Aldburgh and Balderby 
the monks Fountains were able build compact demesnes 
combining their own clearings with assarts obtained from lay 
Some the granges Meaux were started large, 
entirely uncultivated, and uninhabited areas; thus the grange 
Saltagh was started, 1150, what that time consisted 
large stretch and the grange Blaunchemarle 
was begun tract about two hundred and fifty acres which, 
says the chronicler, other tenant had any time possessed 
rights The monks appear have revived agri- 
culture this part Yorkshire, and actually have drained 


Chartulary Fountains, 330 Add. MS. 40010, fo. 198. 

Monasticon, 305. 

The monks Kirkstall reduced the village Accrington grange ejecting 
the inhabitants, some whom afterwards burnt the grange buildings and killed three 
Ibid. 531. obliged Dr. Power for the reference this story. 

Chartulary Fountains, 226, 248, 252, 253. 

Chartulary Rievaulx, pp. Yorks. Lay Subs. 99. 

1150, respecting the tithes Aldburgh, between Fountains and the church Masham). 
Non fuit multum terre arabilis quando primum data est (sc. Aldburgh) eis. set fere totum 
monachi postea sartauerunt. 

Chron, Melsa, 85, Cott. MS. Vit. vi, fo. 228; Eg. MS. 1141, fo. 196. 
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great part Elsewhere Yorkshire, however, 
the Cistercians obtained tracts land devastated, indeed, and 
doubt overgrown, but not unfertile difficult reclaim. 
the end the eleventh century much the most productive 
land the vale Yorkshire was uninhabited and entire vills, 
waste 1086 and probably later, were granted monasteries 
which reclaimed them and cultivated their territories granges. 
Thus Bramley was waste 1086; subsequent lay settlers would 
normally have been but though all Bramley was 
given Fountains early the twelfth century, and was entirely 
comprehended the abbey’s grange, grants quitclaims 
lay inhabitants appear under the heading Bramley the char- 
tulary, and was doubt entirely reclaimed the conversi 
the 

These granges afford marked contrast with most thirteenth- 
century forms arable holding their creation doubt affected, 
some extent, the rural development Yorkshire and they 
formed important element the rural economy Yorkshire 
monasteries. Nevertheless not wish exaggerate their 
importance the whole Yorkshire plain there were not, perhaps, 
two hundred monastic granges. necessary, however, that 
should able isolate monastic element the documents 
relating the development Yorkshire after the conquest. 
These consist some thousands twelfth and thirteenth-century 
charters, which far the greater part monastic provenance. 
Perhaps the majority, moreover, are comprehended groups 
anything from fifty two hundred deeds, relating single 
villages, and falling within very short periods time. These 
large groups charters invite method studying the district 
every case ascribed, however, the formation large masses 
monastic demesne. knowledge the main tendencies 
monastic economic policy, and even the idiosyncrasies par- 
ticular monasteries and orders, may prove necessary for the 
understanding the documents from which much our know- 
ledge post-conquest Yorkshire must 


Chron. Melsa, 354, 410, ii. 110. 

Chartulary Fountains, 140-2; Domesday Book’ (Yorkshire), ed. and tr. 
Farrer Victoria County History, ii. 283, 284. For other instances vills perhaps 
entirely reclaimed Cistercian monasteries, see supra, 209, 

monastic element charters causes number difficulties their use 
evidence for lay agrarian these difficulties cannot discussed here, 
however, since they need related certain other difficulties the interpretation 


charter material which are not exclusively connected with the monastic provenance 
charters. 
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The Punishment Felonous Clerks 


more than one respect the murder Thomas Becket dis- 
the gradual adjustment the relations Church and 
State. Earlier custom, England elsewhere, provided that 
clerk, convicted and degraded the court christian, should 
punished the lay court. The Church had acquiesced this, 
and indeed approved useful disciplinary weapon. The canon 
law stated the doctrine clerical immunity, and that sufficed 
for the practice concerned clerks degraded from their orders. 
Never before, appears, had the Church cared about the fate 
the degraded clerk. Becket led the Papacy apply its doctrine 
immunity, recognized all hands, more extensively than 
had been applied before, more extensively than was applied 
elsewhere the next generation. was not the assertion 
new principle much the new interpretation well- 
established one but the novelty it, and its sudden sealing with 
Becket’s murder, arresting. Becket’s sharp victory over the 
custom the past was not reversed, and England the punish- 
ment felonous clerks was left entirely the court christian. 

Many years ago Maitland examined the intentions 
Henry respect criminous clerks, and vindicated the king’s 
statement earlier Since then Génestal has dealt 
very fully with the Becket episode part his broad survey 
the privilegium fori,? several scholars have investigated Norman 
and the later history the England has 
been studied Dr. Leona Gabel and Mr. Much 
has thus been done clarify the normal procedure against 
felonous clerks the century and half following Becket’s death. 
Still may permissible suggest that some distinctions have 


Henry and the Criminous Clerks, ante, vii. 224-34, reprinted Roman Canon 
Law, and Collected Papers, ii. 

siécle (Paris, 1921, 1924). 

Haskins, Norman Institutions Packard, King John and the Norman 
Church’, Harvard Theolog. Rev. xv, and The judicial organization Normandy 
1189-1204 Law Quarterly Rev. 

Gabel, Benefit Clergy England the Later Middle Ages (Smith College 
Essays Honour James Tait, 
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been ignored and some scraps evidence neglected misunder- 
stood. This study concerned with the punishment meted out 
felonous clerks, and attempts distinguish the parts played 
secular and ecclesiastical courts. 

The evidence under review has been drawn from the reign 
Richard the reign Edward II. Naturally more 
abundant the latter half the period, but one finds in- 
dication that the thirteenth century either the lay court 
the ecclesiastical suddenly changed its view clerical privilege. 
Throughout the period evidence disappointingly scarce. The 
canonists are cautious seemingly contradictory their state- 
ments, the bishops’ courts have left registers, and the terseness 
the public records raises far more problems than can solved. 
was, perhaps, well, having regard the available material, 
that legal historians should have monopolized the study this 
subject Certain that the clerk’s privilege has 
generally been viewed with the unfriendly eye the common 
lawyer, lawyer, noted, who cannot claim the benefit 
clergy which his predecessors the middle ages might invoke. 
The felonous clerk has been labouring under persistent, pronounced 
unpopularity amongst later writers, fiercer, perhaps, than any 
anti-clericalism encountered age which knew not the 
sovereignty the State. After all, the historian does well 
remember that the privilegium fori represented the middle ages 
not merely the exemption granted the State group men 
within it, but rather the jurisdiction universal authority 
which regarded the State, where the correction the clergy was 
concerned, mere ancillary institution. The superiority 
the hierarchy, sure, did not gain the recognition that the 
Church but least the canonist’s view was treated 
with remarkable respect. Henry could argue his case with 
Becket upon the basis canon law, and will several centuries 
before the lay power will publicly flout plain statement the 
Decretals. The medieval lawyer most jealous for the jurisdiction 
the Crown would probably attack this matter felonous clerks 
inquiring what the canons demanded. Then might look 
for ways evasion but would avoid formal opposition. 
incident the Newcastle assizes Edward instructive.? 
Robert Sautemareys, clerk, was convicted the jury 
murderous assault. ‘And the said jurors, being questioned 
whether Robert Sautemareis were bigamist not, say that 
married widow who died eight years ago, before the Council, 


Stubbs’s summary treatment the subject does not more for this period than 
state the English canons relation the compromise Henry (Const. Hist., 399, 
402). 

Northumberland Assize Rolls (Surtees Soc.), 366. 
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Therefore let him delivered such convicted clerk] 
the bishop. And the bishop not take purgation this 
case until have special mandate from the lord king.’ The 
law which deprived the bigamist benefit clergy was canon 
the second Council Lyons answered the desire 
the secular authorities, but had retrospective force. 
Edward had attributed retrospective force the statute 
bigamis Edward I,? but here was doubtful case. The king’s 
justices Northumberland, who would gladly have applied the 
rule and claimed the clerk, recognized its limitations. shall 
following medieval English practice look first for what 
the canon law permits. 

Génestal’s work makes unnecessary detailed treatment 
the canon law the subject. From his elaborate discussion 
emerge several points worthy emphasis for the present question. 
The canons and all commentators agree that the felonous clerk, 
except certain cases forfeiture, cannot judged and con- 
demned the secular court. The cases forfeiture vary 
different times and places, and until the publication the Seat 
custom governed The bigamous clerk did not lose his 
privilege finally until 12744; for married clerks accused 
felony Boniface VIII confined the privilege those who wore 
the correct tonsure and Correct tonsure and dress be- 
came about the same time the tests privilege for apostate 
clerks, who had taken worldly occupations. The final case 
forfeiture degradation. The clerk degraded from his orders 
for some grave offence reduced the status layman: 
and although theologians dispute upon the nature orders and 
the possibility re-ordination, the canonists agree that clerk 
can, for any offence committed after degradation, tried and 
punished 

The canonical procedure appears approximately 
follows. Let suppose that clerk accused murder. When 
appears the secular court pleads his and 
becomes the duty the ordinary claim the case for the court 
christian. There can only two three obstacles delivery 
the ordinary. The clerk may married, and may still claim 
his But bigamous, after 1274 loses his 


Génestal, op. cit. The canons treated clerk’s marriage widow 
bigamous. 
Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law (2nd edn.), 445. 
Ibid. 3-7, and Saltet, Les Réordinations, especially pp. 
The Church’s policy about this wavered the early thirteenth but 
have found case which the English courts questioned the Church’s protection 


clericus coniugatus, unless the case Robert Sautemareys example. Cf. 
Génestal, op. cit. ch. 
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have been degraded the past. those cases, the canons 
imply, let him hang: ‘omni privilegio clericali nudatus 
coercioni fori secularis every other felonous clerk 
the Church extends protection which formidable. Let the 
secular court but attempt judge and punish such one, and 
will feel the force the Church’s spiritual 

the matter trial the canon law thus claims practically 
exclusive cognizance felonous clerks. Its doctrine 
ment opens the way more easily lay intervention. 

The famous decretal Alexander III 1177) 
suggest two types action taken the Church against 
felonous clerks, convicted confessed. their crimes warrant 
removed from the service the altar’. But for adulteries and 
other lesser offences, the bishop may pardon the clerk after 
penance has been done.? Celestine III rather more explicit 
his treatment grave offences: clerk orders law- 
fully detected theft, homicide, perjury, other crime, and 
With Innocent III alternative punishment appears. The pope 
writes the bishop Paris about clerical forger, and speaks 
clerks, who, being condemned for this other grave offence, 
shall have been proposes that they handed 
over the secular arm for additional punishment. But 
regarding the particular forger whose fate was then question, 
Innocent uses the words Ahab, king Israel: him 
prison for ever penance, and feed him with bread sorrow 
and with water ‘affliction’. Was this clerk degraded 
before being put back prison? cannot tell. But one 
would suppose that great lawyer Innocent III meant 
what said, and more. Had the procedure been matter 
course, the pope might indeed take for granted, but not 


Register Wm. Wickwane Soc.), pp. 37-8, for action against 
royal officer who had hanged clerk, and Gabel, op. cit. pp. for the punishment 
officers who had outlawed clerk (from Bishop Grandisson’s register), and infra, 
227. 

Decretales, ‘Si vero coram episcopo criminibus iure confessi sunt, 
seu legitima probatione convicti, dummodo sint talia crimina, propter quae suspendi 
debeant vel deponi, non immerito suspendendi sunt suis ordinibus, vel altaris 
ministerio perpetuo removendi. adulteriis vero aliis criminibus, quae sunt 
minora, potest episcopus cum clericis post peractam poenitentiam 

ordine constitutus, furto, vel homicidio, vel periurio, seu alio crimine fuerit de- 
prehensus legitime, atque convictus, ecclesiastico iudice deponendus est 

Ibid. xl. (Novimus): qui propter hoc vel aliud flagitium grave, 
non solum damnabile sed damnosum, fuerit degradatus hardly necessary 
call attention the indifferent use the words deponere and degradare dis- 
tinction only comes drawn later date (cf. Génestal, ii. 56). 
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know this. Innocent could explicit the same topic an- 
other occasion. When the bishop London wrote ask what 
should done with clerks guilty robbery other great crimes, 
replied that, having been degraded from their orders, they 
the case the forger the pope had wanted degradation part 
the punishment, would surely have said so? would 
seem that Innocent like his predecessors, thought that degra- 
dation was suitable punishment for grave offences, but did 
not regard the only permissible This was the 
canonistic opinion later times. Degradation came 
penalty confined canonists few offences. Boniface VIII 
particularly says that imprisonment suitable punishment for 
clerks who have confessed, are convicted of, crimes imprison- 
ment perpetuum vel tempus and the glossator treats this 
referring cases which the bishop judges that ‘such 
offence not worthy degradation 

Where the punishment stopped short degradation, the 
felonous clerk remained theory exempt from secular justice. 
But where the canons speak degradation they sometimes en- 
visage further punishment for the degraded clerk. custom 
most respectable antiquity, honoured the twelfth-century 
canonists, provided that degraded clerk should also answer 
the lay power for his original offence. This custom Becket 
opposed. Becket’s principle was maintained the pope that 
time, and Henry generally supposed have abandoned 
any claim punish felonous clerks after degradation the ob- 
noxious clauses the Constitutions Clarendon were not applied 
the decretal clerici stated explicitly that degraded clerk 
ought not handed over the secular The Becket 
episode had reversed the custom and broadened the 


fori. 


Decretales, xxxvii. Respondemus quod suis ordinibus degradati, detrudi 
debeant arctis monasteriis penitentiam peragendam 

This interpretation the decretal Novimus may explain why later canonists 
not appeal for wide interpretation the occasions degradation and delivery 
the secular court (cf. Génestal, ii. 72-3). 

Seat, ix. The phrase appears (with reminiscence the decretal Novimus 
thrown in) commission for the delivery clerks, from Bishop Stapledon Exeter, 
1310 (quoted, Gabel, 96, 25). 

large part Génestal’s second volume (livre devoted ‘les cas 
dégradation but there discussion alternative penalties. 

5M. Génestal observes that Sens Alexander III did not clearly condemn the 
Clarendon proposal. only objected the idea quod clerici trahantur saecularia 
(op. cit. 23). 

Ibid. 22, 24, 

Decretales, ‘Sed non debet quemlibet depositum pro suis excessibus (cum 
suo sit functus officio, nec duplici debeat ipsum contritione conterere) iudici tradere 
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Between Alexander III and the publication the Decretals 
some important modifications were made. Several popes are 
found recommending precisely the procedure for the condemnation 
which Becket had died. They not merely permit the secular 
court take and punish degraded clerk, not merely abandon 
him, but actually instruct bishops deliver’ the criminals for 
secular penalty. The first Urban III, whom the bishop 
Paris has written about clerks who forged the king France’s 
seal. The men are not suffer loss life member, but should 
degraded, branded, and forced abjure their 
Here the double punishment not only permitted, but demanded 
and perhaps executed, the 1192 Celestine 
having ordered the degradation felonous clerks, proposes 
penalties the degraded clerk prove This word 
incorrigibilis will have great career among the canonists the 
next two centuries, and goes far explain the apparent incom- 
patibility the Alexandrine decretal with the later canons. 
According Celestine the degraded clerk who incorrigible 
should first excommunicated and then anathematized.* Finally, 
the pope sees that the criminal may not cowed anathema 
and robber murderer might well less susceptible spiritual 
censures than other people are. The Church has done her best 
with the penalties her disposal, and cum ecclesia non habet 
quid relinquishes the incorrigible the secular 
power, ‘ita quod deputetur exilium vel alia legitima pena 
The punishment noteworthy, for the banishing 
degraded clerks was known old and was recommended later. 
Innocent followed Celestine’s path. Having taken counsel, 
decrees that forgers papal letters are degraded and 
handed over the secular authorities for 
where, more general terms, seems regard delivery the 
secular court natural consequence degradation. Delivery 
the secular court means that the clerk shall degraded 
the presence the secular authority, who shall asked after 
the ceremony receive the degraded clerk his own court 

Decretales, xx.3: ‘eis nec membrum auferri, nec poenam infligi facias 
corporalem, per quam periculum mortis possint incurrere, sed eis suis ordinibus 
degradatis, signum maleficii characterem aliquem imprimi facias quo inter alios 
cognoscantur, provinciam ipsam eos abiurare compellens, abire permittas 

2M. Génestal probably rightly assumes that the Church inflicted these penalties. 
But observes marque abiuratio terrae sont effet des peines essentiellement 
séculiéres, dont trouve pas d’autre exemple dans droit and adds 
concile Reims 1157, prescrit cette peine contre mais sans 
préciser juridiction qui doit l’infliger (op. cit. ii. 32-3, 33, 2). 

His incorrigibility presumably failure perform the penance imposed upon 
him. Cf. the gloss Decretales, s.v. 

xx. Postquam per ecclesiasticum iudicem fuerint degradati, sae- 


culari potestati tradantur, secundum constitutiones legitimas puniendi’; although 
the particular case reserves the punishment the Church (cf. supra, 218). 
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but the Church shall intercede for him that may not suffer 
sentence 

These judgements and rescripts later popes certainly in- 
dicate departure from the unusually exclusive policy adopted 
Becket and Alexander III but the divergence one policy 
rather than principle. would surely rash suppose that 
the pope the Deliberatio super facto the pope who gave 
King John his kingdom, wished give the State more extensive 
rights over clergy than Alexander III had allowed. Urban, Cel- 
estine, and Innocent, all call upon the State assist the Church 
the suppression offenders they advocate practices which 
have been declared the past royal law and local custom 
but from the canon lawyer’s point view the action the State 
its duty, not its right. may only act when its aid invoked. 
The Church need not appeal the secular power coerce her 
errant members; but, need be, she may make the appeal. 
‘Note that for any crime one can handed over the 
secular court’: speaks Innocent IV, commenting upon the 
decretal Posse, not debere. 

The canonists practice tend make delivery the secular 
arm common consequence degradation confining the latter 
penalty cases incorrigibility and heresy, where the Church 
needs lay assistance but their view the matter leaves delivery 
the discretion the Church. From one point view, the 
Church limits its own jurisdiction the period under discussion, 
refraining from the use banishment which Becket had used and 
Urban III ordered, defining cases forfeiture privilege. An- 
other aspect shows the gradual elaboration canonical penalties 
that felonous clerk might suffer prolonged and painful punish- 
ment and still remain entirely within the jurisdiction the Church. 

The canonists’ theory must compared with the English 
custom after Henry II. Did the felonous clerk only receive punish- 
ment the court christian, and what penalties did that court 
inflict Was the ex-clerk, degraded the court christian, 
liable second punishment the secular authority? 
present, authorities not agree the answers these questions. 
Maitland says: least theory there were many punishments 
the bishop’s disposal. The chief limit his power was set 
the elementary rule that the Church would never pronounce 
judgment This sums the canonical position, but 
avoids the question usual practice. According Dr. Gabel, 


The council Verneuil (755) agrees very closely with Celestine III’s rule (cited, 


ii. 11). 


Norman custom quoted Poole, loc. cit. 243. 
Quoted, Génestal, ii. 
Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Law, 
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‘as the later middle ages, the clerk convicted felony 
was degraded and remanded the bishop’s prison for life 
Mr. Poole has recently advanced some evidence show that dur- 
ing the later years the twelfth and the first half the thir- 
teenth centuries felonous clerks were sometimes degraded from 
their orders and forced abjure the Here then are 
three possibilities considered. Was there use variety 
punishments inflicted the Church; one kind double 
penalty inflicted the Church; kind double penalty 
which the State co-operated with the Church 

Before the actual records procedure are examined, will 
well consider few general statements which throw light 
upon English practice the period. Henry had demanded 
that the clerk who was convicted who confessed should 
and should protected the Church longer. 
other words, the king would respect the Church’s claim 
judge and punish felonous clerk, but reserved the right punish 
the criminal sentenced the court christian: Becket made this 
double punishment the main ground his objection the Con- 
stitutions the king withdrew the obnoxious parts 
the Constitutions 1176; and might infer, save in- 
dications the contrary, that henceforth England the felonous 
clerk was immune from punishment the secular power. 

Bracton certainly supports this notion. According this 
great royal judge (who was also archdeacon Barnstaple), 


when clerk taken for homicide other crime and imprisoned, 
and demanded for the court christian the ordinary shall 
immediately delivered without any inquiry being then made. not 
set free entirely but kept safely the bishop’s prison (or the 
king’s prison the ordinary wish) until shall have purged himself 
the crime imputed him, shall have failed his purgation, which 
crime shall degraded, other punishment follows except 
the case 


The most interesting feature this description its fidelity 
canonistic theory. gives the State right judge punish 
clerk, and the canons did actually leave room for other pen- 
alties than degradation, yet the time when Bracton wrote, 
degradation was the usual canonical penalty. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Gabel has observed, one particular Bracton’s account 
variance with contemporary practice. The accused clerk was 
not always delivered without inquiry the ordinary. During 


Gabel, pp. 110-11. Poole, 239, cf. 246. 

Degradation not mentioned the Constitutions Clarendon, but assumed 
the subsequent controversy. 

Bracton, Legibus (Rolls Series), ii. 298-300. 
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Henry reign was becoming usual for jury give its 
verdict the secular court, and clerk convicted the jury 
was delivered pro quali the Here least one 
discrepancy between the customary procedure and the canons 
and Bracton has ignored the practice the courts. Mr. Poole 
thinks that this discredits the rest Bracton’s description, and 
is, therefore, prepared find Bracton wrong when the latter 
declares degradation the only penalty the felonous clerk. 
But the two parts the process are hardly comparable. Dr. 
Gabel has suggested, Bracton might regard the process con- 
viction the lay court unessential, practice growing fairly 
common his own day, but contrary earlier custom, unrecog- 
nized the canons, and having practical 
secular punishment was very different matter. Accuracy 
this point was supremely important. there was custom 
delivering degraded clerks the secular arm outlawing 
them, was hypothesi old custom Bracton’s day, survival 
the period before Becket and Alexander vital the clerk’s 
privilege. Bracton could ignore this, the archdeacon was pre- 
vailing over the royal judge unsuspected degree. 

Later records give negative evidence which has cumulative 
effect. The Statute Westminster assumes the practice 
indictment the secular court, but clearly treats the clerk’s 
purgation the test his punishment release.* Britton 
likewise speaks clerks who are indicted felony and mescrus 
they are delivered the ordinary and according the 
ordinary shall certify the acquittance those clerks, 
will cause restitution made them their goods, they have 
not fled from our These two statements simply bear 
witness the usual recognition the privilegiwm English 
law but one may farther and say that would strange 
for them ignore jurisdiction over degraded clerks for the offence 
punished degradation, the secular court claimed the right 
ignore the Church’s jurisdiction add the Church’s 
penalty. 

remains seen what extent the common practice 
the courts corresponded these statements the law. Britton 
has already given warning that one point the common law 
Edward I’s time evades the intention the canons. The king 

Gabel, ch. ii, and Poole, pp. 240 cf. infra, 228, 


Lyndwood states the ecclesiastical attitude towards conviction clerks the 
secular court, Provinciale, xiv. Pro convictis, and xiv. Eorundem. Cf. 
Gabel, 40. 

Edw. ch. (Stat. Realm, 28): Rey amoneste les prelaz que ceaus 
qui sunt enditez tiel ret, par solempne enqueste des prodes homes fete Court 


Rey, nul manere les delivrent saunz duwe purgacion Rey neit mester 


Britton (ed. Nichols), 27-8. 
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confiscates the chattels clerks who have fled, even they even- 
tually surrender and are More than this, the secular 
court will found constantly ignore the status clerical 
fugitives from justice, and will outlaw them like any lay felon who 
has fled. There appears canon the Corpus 
prohibiting this action, and while the English clergy sometimes 
protest against it, the king has good answer. About the year 
1245 the prelates protested that ‘if clerks whom crimes are 
imputed, being summoned before secular judges, fail appear, 
they are which the king’s reply was follows 
clerks whom crimes are imputed fail appear and are 
not claimed their prelates, since not shown that they are 
clerks but left unknown they are frequently banished for 
their manifest contumacy, particularly since, were they clerks, 
they might safely allege their clerical The clergy 
returned later years the same but the court de- 
claring sentence outlawry could always argue that the clerk 
had prove his status, and non-appearance forfeited his 
privilege. hardly necessary illustrate this practice, which 
all authorities the subject have unless 
emphasize that sentence was passed when the court was obviously 
doubt the outlaw’s clerical status. the assizes 
held Newcastle Henry III, the jurors presented that Alan 
And Alan once fled and suspect. Therefore let him ex- 
acted and The canon Archbishop Boniface which 
imposes penalty those who outlaw clerks apparently remained 
dead letter, like other canons the Cases are common 
after 1261 before.’ 

sometimes happened that clerk became outlaw 
making voluntary regni. criminal fleeing from justice 
might take sanctuary any church and there, making confession, 
abjure the realm the presence the Abiuratio was 


1Cf. infra, 231. 

Cole, Original Documents Illustrative English History, 356, art. xi. 

1258, 1261 (Wilkins, Concilia, 750). 

Pollock and Maitland, 447; Poole, 243. 

Northumberland Assize Rolls (Surtees Soc.), 86; cf. ibid. 88, and earlier cases 
Poole, 243. The case John Rus, clerk accused murder 1221, inter- 
esting. John fled and entered religion’ Bath. His prior produced him before the 
royal justices, who delivered him the Church with the admonition that keep his 
cloister can purge himself’ (Pleas the Crown co. Glos., pl. 128, cited Poole, 
242). 

Cf. Lyndwood, Provinciale, ii. Contingit (ed. 1679, 92a). 

Northumberland Assize Rolls, pp. 345, Oxford City Docts. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), 
pp. 196, 198, 203, 204, 218 (Oxford eyre, 1285, nos. 15, 16, 37, 39, 41, 83) Wm. Salt 
Soc. Collections, iv. 212, 213, 214 (Stafford assizes, Henry ibid. 262, 272 
(Stafford assizes, Edward I). 

Réville, L’abjuratio (Revue Historique, (1892)). 
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privilege which presented the criminal with alternative 
the penalty death mutilation. Since was regarded the 
Church merciful institution which saved laymen from the 
rigours secular justice, had place penalty for clerks, 
who circumstances could receive blood-sentence the 
court Yet clerks did, seems, occasionally flee 
sanctuary and there make abiuratio. doing, they escaped 
imprisonment either court. The Church courts 
could scarcely approve practice which set clerks level 
with layfolk they claim for their own cognizance clerks who have 
taken sanctuary. But the lay power seems have willingly 
permitted clerks abjure, and even sometimes forced those 
abjure who availed themselves sanctuary. clear example 
this kind occurrence found the Northumberland assize 
rolls Henry III. Nottinghamshire clerk wounded mor- 
tally Scotsman Northumberland and fled the church 
Corbridge and acknowledged this deed there, and acknowledged 
that had been malefactor his own country, the receiving 
robbers and other misdeeds and abjured the realm the 
presence the 1286 the Crown found consider- 
ing the legality this practice. The bishop Lincoln had 
demanded for the court christian one Richard Scarborough, 
clerk, who wished abjure. The king ordered the clerk 
handed over the bishop until the king’s council should 
decide whether abjuration might 

suspect clerk might flee church simply avoid lynching 
summary punishment: give himself time establish 
his clergy the coroner might force such one abjure the 
realm. This lay the back some ecclesiastical complaints, 
and Edward granted 1316 that, according the laudable 
custom the kingdom hitherto use, clerk, fleeing for felony 
church have protection, declaring himself clerk, 
not bound abjure the 


Réville, L’abjuratio regni’ (Revue Historique, (1892) 20. 

Northumberland Rolls, 76. Cf. the case Richard Fulebroc’, clerk, 
said have escaped from prison Ipswich, fled church, and abjured the realm 
(1260. Close Rolls, 1259-1261, 247). Several persons without chattels and 
ward are recorded the Oxford eyre 1285 having abjured: probably some 
least were clerks. This record does not usually note the status clerical prisoners, even 
when incidentally proved City Docts. pp. 198-219, nos. 17, 22, 23, 30, 88). 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1279-1288, 399 cited Réville (p. 20) from Prynne, Records, 
iii. 358, who prints the letter but misunderstands it. 

E.g. Oxford eyre, 1285: Robertus Pennoby Johannes Ardern posuerunt 


domini regis, liberatus fuit episcopo pro convicto’ (Oxford City Docts. 219, 


88). Cf. infra, 231. 


Articuli cleri (Wilkins, ii. 461-2); cf. Provinciale, xxviii. (p. 256a, and 
ibid. 
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Two cases Henry III’s reign show the lay power attempting 
banish delinquent clerks other circumstances. February 
1226 the king ordered the bishop Norwich’s official release 
from the bishop’s prison Geoffrey the chaplain, who was im- 
prisoned there the king’s command because had been 
Bedford castle with the king’s enemies. The official was have 
security from the chaplain that would leave England immedi- 
Here the king appears enforcing for treason, 
without trial the court christian. Whether this was 
the intention, the order was rescinded. month later the king 
wrote again the official. Geoffrey now stated have been 
captured Bedford castle, and imprisoned the bishop’s prison, 
because had celebrated divine service while excommunicate 
the said castle.2 The chaplain’s treason has been transformed 
into ecclesiastical offence, the royal authority for his imprison- 
ment now ignored. looks though Pandulf, upon 
earlier had asserted the privilegium fori, and the king 
avoided friction withdrawing the original charge. The second 
case abjuration that calls for mention that subdeacon 
the diocese Exeter, had been outlawed, cir- 
cumstances when returned and was recaptured, 
his bishop claimed him and admitted him purgation, which 
was successful. The Crown objected his going free. 
outlaw, contended, was liable hanged, and this case, 
deference the clerk’s status, hanging should commuted 
abjuration. Here the Crown carrying one stage farther its 
claim that the clerk who has failed appear the secular court 
claimed cannot afterwards plead his clergy. outlaw 
could only given hearing any court, had been in- 
lawed. There question double punishment for clerks, 
and the Crown seeks rather circumvent than deny the 
privilegium fori. later period the clergy recognize the lia- 
bility outlaws the death-penalty, and this ground object 
the practice forcing clerks abjure the 

While the lay court regularly asserts its jurisdiction over 


Rot. Lit. Claus. (ed. Hardy), ii. 97a: prius securitate sufficienti 
quod statim post deliberacionem suam exibit terra Angl’’. rather similar order 
had been issued after the Treaty Lambeth 1218 (ibid. 377a). Dr. Tillmann 
probably rightly assumes that this was virtually the work the legate Guala (Die 
papstlichen Legaten, 115). 

Rot. Lit. Claus. ii. 10la. According the Dunstable annals, vero 
castri archiepiscopo liberatus est, per forum ecclesiae iudicandus (Ann. Mon. iii. 88). 

Ann. Mon.i. 217. not clear that the letter Pandulf about imprisoned 
clerk, 1219, refers criminal, although Prynne reads (Pat. Rolls, 1216-1225, 
185; Prynne, Records, iii. 41). 

Close Rolls, 122; cited, Pollock and Maitland, 444, Gabel, pp. 
113-14, Poole, 245. 

Articuli cleri xv. 
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fugitives, and claims clerks who have forfeited their privilege 
according the canons,! there can doubt that when man 
pleaded and proved his clergy and was claimed the ordinary, 
the lay court delivered him. Under Henry III the clergy 
indeed complain from time time that clerks are imprisoned 
the lay power and withheld when the ordinary claims 
This can only have been occasional abuse. The king replies 
complaints that clerks are arrested the lay power when 
there fear their flight, and that they are afterwards delivered 
their prelates their request judged.* The king’s 
letters 1255 confirm this ordering criminous clerk 
handed over the ordinary ‘secundum libertatem predictam 
[ecclesiasticam] modum consuetudinem regno regis hac- 
tenus This seems the normal procedure 
the courts, far extant records permit one observe it. 
Violence was occasionally done the privilege clerks 1209 
some Oxford scholars were 1299 the bishop 
Hereford asked the king order restoration sanctuary 
clerk who had fled thither and had been forcibly abstracted and 
imprisoned lay But the other hand, the lay 
authorities were sometimes more than necessarily punctilious 
their regard for the clerk’s privilege. About chaplain 
accused complicity murder was said have been ordained 
priest the bishop Coventry after had been appealed. 
was adjudged that the chaplain should held until the bishop 
should deliver 1221 William Bracy fled sanctuary, 
and the abbot Bordesley came and led him away monk. 


Assize Roll, Edward Richard Swynescho taken for homicide 
and robbery was put his trial and pleaded was and was testified that 
the said Richard was bigamist per quod privilegio clericali gaudere non debee. 
Richard admitted this true and put himself the country Salt Soc. Collec- 
tions, 284). Cf. supra, 217. 

Cole, Original Documents, 356 1245); Wilkins, 724, (1257); cf. infra, 

230, 
Clerici propter homicidia alia huiusmodi flagicia facto depre- 
hensi aut alii appellati seu puplice huiusmodi notati accusati, arestantur per 
potestatem secularem cum subtractione vel fuga ipsorum timetur, suis prelatis 
eorum requisicionem iudicandi postea (Cole, 356). 

Close Rolls, 96. earlier mandate the sheriff Devon (1227) 
should read the light this: the king orders John Attestan’, clerk, imprisoned 
charge murder, given reasonable sustenance donec secundum consuetudi- 
nem regni iudicatum fuerit quid ipso Iohanne fuerit (Rot. Claus. 

Ann. Mon. iv. 54. Cf. the complaints the clergy, 1237 and 1257, cited 

Reg. Swinfield (Canterbury and York Soc.), 359. 

until the bishop should send claim jurisdiction over him and deliver him 
from his lay gaolers Rolls the King’s Court (Pipe Roll Soc. xiv), 2). 
course possible that the man was orders when the offence was committed, but 
there would reason for mentioning his ordination priest. 
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The justices amerced the abbot for receiving William monk, 
but apparently William did not appear court and was not 
the Somerset eyre 1225 clerk was not claimed 
and the court did not proceed But clerks could 
only expect delivered from the lay prison the ordinary 
came into court claim them. 

clerk, when claimed, handed over the court christian 
either straightway after jury’s verdict has been 
and the records the secular court take further notice his 
case. The practice seen particularly clearly those instances 
when clerks and laymen are implicated the same crime. The 
layman’s penalty stated: the record silent the clerk’s 
fate. the rolls the king’s court, 1194-5, woman and 
clerk are appealed murder and are come before the justices. 
The woman clear herself ordeal: mundet per ignem, 
but such trial recorded for her clerical This 
record brief leave room for doubt. There clearer 
example from Wells, perhaps belonging the year 1201. Three 
brothers were accused murder. Roger and Henry were out- 
lawed for this. But Hugh came and pleaded his clergy 
subdeacon, ‘and let him answer when and where ought. 
And the archdeacon claimed [cognizance for] court christian. 
Let him have also Bedford 1202 four men were 
accused murder. Robert and Peter are outlawed their 
suit for the said death, and William fled church and 
abjured the realm Gilbert confessed And Robert the 
dean Bedford craved [cognizance for] court christian, for Gilbert 


Sel. Pleas Crown (Selden Soc.), 86, no. 135, also Rolls Justices Eyre 
(Selden Soc.), pp. 558-9, no. Robert Rushock, suspected murder, was 
permitted King John (for price) enter religion monk Worcester, probably 
(according Mrs. Stenton) before his conviction (ibid. pp. 627-9, no. 1298). 

quia clericus est iudicium ponatur respectum. Custodiatur. Nullus eum 
petit’ (Sel. Pleas Crown, 118, no. 185). Cf. several examples from Edward I’s 
time Gabel, pp. 42, 44-5, 56-8. 

Examples immediate delivery, apparently without conviction the secular 
court, are common the first half the thirteenth century Somerset Pleas (Somerset 
Rec. Soc.), nos. 84, 89, (c. 1201), no. 1175 (27 Hen. III); Sel. Pleas Crown, no. 
(1202), no. 189 (1220); Rolls Justices Eyre, no. 543 (1218) Bracton’s Notebook, ii, 
no. 490 (1231), iii, no. 1453 Rot. Lit. Claus. ii. (1227); Northumb. 
Rolls, 125 (40 Hen. III). 

Examples verdicts from Henry reign are given Gabel, (earliest, 
Hen. III) and Poole, 241 (earliest, 1221), which may added the case 
clerk’s delivery the court christian the assize rolls Hen. was after- 
wards testified that was not guilty (Wm. Salt Soc. Collections, iv. 70). 

Three Rolls the King’s Court, 83. 

Sel. Pleas Crown, True, the record below says Hugo Rogerus qui 
utlagati sunt fuerunt thedinga but this almost certainly mis- 
take for Henricus Rogerus (cf. infra, 235). 

no. 49, 
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year charge violence was brought against clerk and two 
laymen. And the dean craved [cognizance for] court christian 
for Thomas, and had him, for clerk. And Osbert and 
William are 

might inferred from Henry III’s reply the clergy’s 
gravamina that clerks were delivered for immediate purgation 
soon they were captured and imprisoned and the records 
which have been quoted show the immediate delivery clerks 
the royal judges. But the two things are not the same. 
seems have been established rule that clerks accused 
felony must not tried purged until they had pleaded 
their clergy before the royal judges who took the pleas the 
Crown. This might, course, involve imprisonment for years 
royal episcopal prison. Consequently, one finds the king 
1226 granting bail clerk accused murder, until the next 
and commonly ordering his sheriffs and constables 
deliver clerks their charge the ordinary: ‘to produced 
before the justices when they shall come into those parts, according 
the custom the realm The practice explains 
and partly justifies the clergy’s complaints delay. 

Thus the lay authorities always insisted that the clerk sus- 
pected felony should establish his clergy appearing 
the royal court. failed surrender, was outlawed 
was arrested, was kept prison until could appear 
before the royal judges. These customs hamper the 
fori, but not contradict it. The practice convicting felonous 
clerks before their delivery the court christian suggests more 
direct interference with the claim the Church sole judge. 
Although Archbishop Pecham undated canon implicitly 
accepts the the clergy body object 1280. 
They complain that ‘clerks imprisoned for civil criminal 
offence delict are not delivered the ordinary unless judge- 
ment has previously been pronounced against them laymen 
The king’s reply insists that clerks who have been delivered 
their prelate should, before purgation, presented again the 
lay court, there pronounced guilty innocent, has hitherto 


Earliest Assize Rolls (Northants. Rec. Soc.), no. 78. 

Rot. Lit. Claus. ii. 162a. 

Ibid. ii. 27a (1225), ibid. 26a (1225); Close Rolls, 1251-1253, pp. 155, 277, 
286, 312, 317, 345. The practice apparently goes back least far John’s reign 
est vicecomiti Linc’ quod reddi faciat decano capitulo Linc’ equum 
qui fuit subdecani Linc’ quem ballivi Linc’ captum tenent pro morte eiusdem sub- 
decani Simonem clericum captum pro morte eiusdem per salv’ pleg’ deliberari 
(Rot. Lit. Claus. 54a (1205)). Grosseteste and Adam Marsh protest against 
(Ann. 424, 425), and 1257 the clergy states that sometimes causes delay 
five six years (Wilkins, 727). 

Wilkins, ii. 48-9 (s.a. 1280). 
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been For what purpose, one may ask, did the lay 
authorities convict the clerk, not for the purpose punishing 
him later on? The first conviction the clerk, the lay court, 
gave the lay authorities good justification for retaining tem- 
porarily the confiscated chattels the convict. the court 
christian confirmed the sentence the lay court, the chattels 
presumably remained the king’s This question 
chattels may explain the custom securing conviction before 
delivery. should noticed that the custom was sometimes 
advantage the accused for clerk did not plead his clergy 
and was not claimed the ordinary, his acquittal the lay 
court probably ended the matter.* This suggested several 
records. early case found the close rolls John 


Rex vicecomiti Northampt’ salutem. Precipimus tibi quod Robertum 
Foliot clericum Hugonem capellanum, qui capti fuerunt imprisonati 


quod male credebantur quos nullus appellat dicitur, facias 


Again, the Warwickshire eyre 1221, Hugh the parson Pillerton 
appears court accused violence and abduction, and defends 
the whole clerk and declines plead before this court, but 
without pleading willing tell the truth’. heard and 
acquitted, and there record his delivery the 
Even cases where the clerk actually claimed for the bishop 
and delivered innocent, one may suppose that there were usually 
further one case where clerk gets favour- 
able verdict the lay court, his accuser told that she may pro- 
ceed against him the court christian, she 


Item clerici incarcerati quacunque causa civili vel criminali vel delicto 
non liberantur ordinario nisi prius per laicos prolato iudicio contra ipsos. 

regis. Decrevit dominus rex clerici capti pro quocunque reatu per 
ballivos seculares prelatis eos requirentibus liberentur, representandi tamen eis 
seculari iudicio cum fuerint requisiti, pronunciandi rei vel innocentes per regis iusti- 
ciarios sub testimonio laicorum, hactenus fieri consuevit. Quod prelatus clericum 
huiusmodi taliter non representaverit, centum libras sterlingorum domino regi solvere 
compelletur (Lambeth MS. 1213, fo. The articles, without the dated preamble 
responses, are Cole, pp. 361 with the replies they appear Wilkins, ii. 316, 
1309 the clergy protested against this that contra libertatem ecclesiasticam 
respondetur (Wilkins, ii. 318). 

The clergy 1257 argued against the confiscation chattels degraded clerks, 
the ground that they had not and could not condemned lay court (Wilkins, 
724): but the gravamina the following years (1258 and 1261) only object the pena- 
lizing purged clerks. 

Thus Justice Staunton 1313: You must say that was delivered after being 
found guilty this court, for otherwise would never have been delivered (quoted, 
Gabel, 40). 

Rot. Lit. Claus. 

Sel. Pleas Crown, no. 159; cf. Northumb. Assize Rolls, 350. 

Cf. supra, Northumb. Assize Rolls, 365 Edw. I); Trans. Bristol 
and Glos. Archaeol. Soc. xxii. 161 (15 Edw. I); Wm. Salt Soc. Coll. 279, 283. 

Rolls, pp. 91-2 (40 Henr. 
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From the canonical point view, the clerk who had been 
delivered and had succeeded his purgation was entitled 
restitution his chattels; but practice the chattels were 
sometimes withheld. That, least, was the complaint the 
clergy 1257, 1258, and The complaint may have been 
justified, but both before and after these years the king found 
ordering and others restore confiscated chattels 
purged Apparently, also, clerks who had avoided arrest 
forfeited their chattels, even though they surrendered and secured 
acquittal. Gloucester, Edward Robert Newent, 
chaplain, was accused murder. But the jurors swore that 
was not guilty and was quit that. But had fear 
fled the church the Holy Trinity and kept himself there for 
two months and afterwards gave himself the peace. There- 
fore let his chattels confiscated for his flight.’* the 
restitution chattels clerk had obtain through his bishop 
letters from the king the sheriff. certain the letters the 
order for restitution made gracia regis speciali. This phrase 
used the king answering the clergy’s gravamina 
purged clerks shall have their chattels non sine sua litera 
qua contineatur restitucione hac vice facienda quia hec resti- 
tucio fit gracia The clergy commented unfavour- 
ably this reply Thus the Crown, having confiscated 
convicted clerk’s chattels, still claims them, matter what his 
fate the court christian only special act royal clemency 
will they returned clerk whom the Church acquits. Leav- 
ing the privilegium canonis intact, the royal courts adopt threat- 
ening attitude towards the privilegium fori. While admits 
unreservedly the Church’s jurisdiction over the persons clerks, 
the Crown (at least the time Edward vindicating its 
rights over the property clerks found guilty the lay court, 
just had established its jurisdiction all ordinary civil 
actions concerning clerks. The principle stated and not applied. 
Those responsible for the writ restoring chattels gracia regis 


Wilkins, 727, 738, 750. had not appeared Grosseteste’s protest against 
abuses few years earlier (Ann. Mon. 424). 

Rot. Lit. Claus. 636a (1224); Close Rolls, 1251-1253, 195; ibid. 1253- 
1254, pp. 4,5; ibid. 1254-1256, pp. 130, ibid. 1259-1261, pp. 30, 54. Mr. Poole 
(p. 242) observes that one these cases there was further discussion. Against 
the letter ordering restitution chattels Robert Trevoret the note 
est cum consilio regis hoc but cannot infer that the chattels were withheld 
(ibid. 1254-1256, 130). 

Trans. Bristol and Glos. Archaeol. Soc. xxii. 161. Also the case Robert 
Sautemareys, whose purgation was quia praedictus subtraxerat 
pro morte praedicta, ideo catalla eius confiscantur pro (Northumb. Assize Rolls 
368). Cf. Britton, cited supra, 223, and Gabel, 60. 

Cf. Reg. Wm. Wickwane (Surtees Soc.), pp. 261, 282. 

Lambeth MS, 1213, Wilkins, ii. 319, 
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speciali presumably are clerics. They thus far assert the 
authority the State they serve, the cost conceding the 
Church practice what stricter ecclesiastics demand right. 

One fact seems proved the evidence the clerical grava- 
mina. This withholding chattels the only complaint against 
the Crown the matter purged clerks. If, the ground 
the jury’s conviction, the Crown had laid hands upon purged 
clerk, that would assuredly have been the subject the chief 
objection. The clergy have long list grievances, protesting 
indiscriminately against old usages and occasional abuses, but 
nowhere they hint that the Crown failed respect canonical 
purgation, except withholding confiscated chattels. 

What was the fate the clericus convictus, delivered the 
court christian? very large proportion eventually had the 
opportunity find compurgators, and the majority succeeded 
their But the purgatorial system was not called 
for nothing. The clerk who would last vindicate his character, 
with the easy oaths friends professional swearers, was first 
purified term imprisonment. was usually confined 
prison until the royal justices visited his part the 
and even when had been delivered the ordinary for purga- 
tion, was within the power the bishop defer the test in- 
definitely. Pecham ordered that convicted clerks should not 
easily set free, let off with perfunctory What 
may called the purgatory convicted clerks lasted some 
cases for many Moreover, Edward I’s reign, the 
Church court was employing the sworn inquisition certain 
criminal cases, another indication its willingness accept 
new procedure the interest justice. Accused clerks, whose 
guilt seemed established this process, were imprisoned without 
being given chance purge themselves.5 The procedure was 
made regular mandate Archbishop Islip his province 
also the reign Edward that one occasionally 


Gabel, pp. 113-14. 

The clergy protested against this without avail Henry III’s reign (Pollock and 
Maitland, 441). 

Wilkins, ii. 48. 

Gabel, pp. 109 The terrors the medieval prison may explain the 
frequency with which clerks incur outlawry rather than stand their trial. Besides 
the many cases death prison which might quoted, the following picturesque 
incident. clerk was imprisoned Norwich with companion, for sheep-stealing. 
His companion escaped and carried the clerk upon his back sanctuary, because 
the latter’s feet were putrefied the duress the prison that could not walk 
(Archaeol. Review, ii. 210, from Gaol Delivery roll, Edw. I). 

Examples Gabel, pp. 97-8; Reg. Romeyn (Surtees Soc.), ii. 54; Reg. Wm. 
Greenfield (Surtees Soc.), ii. 116. 

Spelman, Concilia, ii. 597 (Provinciale (ed. 1679) suppl. ii. seems 
reason but prejudice for Maitland stigmatize this not very sincere 
(Hist. English Law, 444). 
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meets with convict clerk delivered the ordinary with the 
proviso that his purgation deferred during the royal pleasure 
few cases the bare phrase absque purgatione seems prohibit 
purgation letter (which incidentally suggests that 
the Church court was holding sworn inquisitions) came from 
the king the bishop Worcester 1292: this forbids him 
take the purgation clerks detained his prison, whose 
crimes are notorious; but with regard others may take 
such This royal action extremely significant. 
shows once the growing determination the lay power 
stop abuses clerical privilege, and the strict attention the 
clergy’s claim, punished only their own court. That 
objection was raised the clergy perhaps indicates the Church’s 
genuine desire tighten lax system. 

For clerks who failed purgation confessed their guilt, 
Maitland says, least theory there were many punishments 
the bishop’s disposal’. has been seen that the canon 
law prescribed sometimes imprisonment, sometimes degradation. 
English ecclesiastical records the period are quite insufficient 
tell what the most usual punishments were. From the assize 
rolls hear incidentally that about 1202 clerk was exordinatus 
for his part murder committed Lincolnshire, and that 
subdeacon was deordinatus similar clerk was 
degradatus for house-breaking about Henry This penalty 
degradation also mentioned several ecclesiastical documents 
Henry reign. the other hand, imprisonment the 
penalty proposed the last canon the provincial council 
Lambeth 1261. All bishops are possess strong and 
clerks habitually and incorrigibly given crimes for which 
layman suffers the death-penalty shall perpetually 
Two features this canon have been commonly 
Perpetual imprisonment reserved for incorrigibles, and degrada- 
tion not mentioned part the penalty. Imprisonment, 
fact, appears here, later the gloss the for alter- 
native, not supplement, degradation. Unfortunately, 
records the southern province indicate the common practice. 
Apparently, the only cases degradation found bishop’s 
registers the period come from the see York. 1271 


Pollock and Maitland, 444; Gabel, pp. 105-9; cf. supra, 217. 

Reg. Godfrey Giffard Hist. Soc.), 410. 

Lincs. Assize Rolls (Linc. Rec. Soc.), no. 924 (quoted, Poole, no. 931. 

Somerset Pleas (Som. Rec. Soc.), no. 825. 

Wilkins, 755. Note that Adam Marsh friend the archbishop) refers 
crimes which bring poenam sanguinis laico, depositionem clerico’ (Ann. 
Mon. Adam had died before the Council Lambeth. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist. 359; Pollock and Maitland, 445; Gabel, 111; 
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Archbishop Giffard degraded man for stealing church ornaments, 
and expressly stated that one ought punish him 
Forty cases degradation are described with details the 
registers Romeyn, Corbridge, and 

the felonous clerk were imprisoned the bishop, the lay 
court could not touch him. But what were degraded 
The canon law admitted that the degraded clerk might some 
circumstances delivered abandoned the secular arm 
the beginning the period delivery was not uncommon, 
least the continent. first sight, the words the English 
episcopate 1237 seem agree with this: the bishops 
body protest that clerks are not hanged lay authority 
‘unless they have been convicted their own judge and pre- 
viously degraded But this open another interpretation 
that clerks were only subject lay jurisdiction they had for 
earlier offence been degraded and forfeited their privilege.‘ 
Twenty years later, the bishops will press extremity the argu- 
ment non bis idipsum, when they protest against the con- 
fiscation degraded clerk’s view this jealous 
insistence upon privilege, and Bracton’s explicit statement, 
one ought demand indisputable record-evidence before ad- 
mitting that the bishops 1237 would allow clerk degraded 
for felony punished the lay court for the same offence. 
was usual, strange find mention writs ordering 
the delivery clerks the court christian. Presumably lay 
officer would have habitually attended purgations and degrada- 
tions, but the bishops’ registers contain summons, notification, 
other record his presence. fact, there seems con- 
vincing proof that the lay court England claimed impose 
second penalty. The cases which might taken examples 
double penalty prove upon examination explicable 
other ways. They may considered chronologically. 

(i) early 1180 the Pipe Rolls mention outlawed clerk 
but, Mr. Poole observes, may have been fugitive.® 

(ii) four men were accused murder and the curia 
regis roll states baldly that they were outlawed continues 
Silwester fuit tithinga Martini Winterburne Osb’ fuit 
eadem tithinga alii clerici Here the character 

Reg. Walter Giffard (Surtees Soc.), 242. 

228, 245, 255, 256, 265. All these were clerks minor orders. When Archbishop 
Corbridge degraded five clerks 1303 each petit 

nisi coram suo iudice convicti prius (Ann. Mon. 255). 

This may be, the editor suggests, the reason for the hanging clerk reported 
the Oxford eyre 1285 (Oxford City Docts. 223). 


Supra, 230, quoted, Poole, 242. Cited, Poole, 244. 
Three Rolls the King’s Court, 113. 
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the record definitely suggests that the accused did not appear 
stand their trial, and were outlawed fugitives. 

The same possibility holds regard Willelmus clericus 

(iv) The case Ralph, brother William Netelham, the 
Lincoln Assize Rolls 1202, confronts for the first time with 
degraded clerk. Since this has been adduced the only example 
degradation followed deserves special atten- 
tion. William and Ralph were accused murder, and William 
cleared himself the charge. Radulfus clericus fuit con- 
victus curia cristianitatis exordinatus est.’ Later the roll, 
among disconnected jottings, comes the entry: Radulfus 
Netelham utlagatus, fuit franco plegio Willelmi Netelham 
While one naturally tempted assume the 
identity the degraded clerk and the outlaw, there 
insuperable objection. The outlaw had been tithing 
but, according various authorities, clerks were not placed 
tithings.* The evidence their exemption not confined 
Bracton, whom Morris cites; emerges from several court 
records, including the second case quoted Ralph, 
William Netelham’s brother, must therefore take his place 
among felonous clerks who were degraded, and whom nothing 
more 

(v) The case subdeacon Exeter diocese has already 
come One not told the reason for his outlawry, 
but may well have been because his non-appearance was 
only upon his return that purged himself the court christian. 

(vi) Henry III clerk and two others were outlawed 
the county court, accomplices murder. Again the 
record permits the assumption that the men were outlawed 

(vii) Lastly, none the cases degradation cited above 
further penalty any sort mentioned. 

sum the inferences from these scraps evidence. 


Cited, Poole, have been unable verify the reference. 

Assize Rolls, nos. 924, 963 cited, Poole, 244. 

Pollock and Maitland, 568 Morris, The Frankpledge System, pp. 74-5. 

Assize Roll, John: Willelmus clericus Adgaresle fled for murder; 
fuit clericus: nullo franco plegio manens est, ideo interrogetur’ (Wm. Salt Soc. 
96). Assize Roll, Hen. Adam fled for homicide and was outlawed 
‘he has chattels and tything because clerk’ (ibid. iv. 213). 
similar case, Edw. (ibid. vi. 262); another, Edw. (Norwich: Archaeol. 
Review, ii. 212-13). 

alternative hypothesis that Ralph the degraded clerk was put frank- 
pledge and, failing answer for subsequent crime, was then outlawed. The form 
the second entry definitely suggests that non-appearance (for which the tithing 
would amerced) was the cause the outlawing. 

Supra, 226. Somerset Pleas, no. 939. 
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seems likely that England during the century and half which 
followed the death Becket, the was generally 
observed the punishment felonous clerks. The canonical 
punishments for the felon are imprisonment and degradation, and 
the former penalty gradually becomes commoner. Not only 
the canonists defend any felonous clerk until degraded 
but the English courts admit the ecclesiastical definition clergy, 
and not inflict second personal punishment upon degraded 
clerk. The establishing the custom conviction before delivery 
does not entail penalty the clerk who purges himself the 
court christian does mean that the convicted clerk who later 
found guilty his own court forfeits his chattels this the limit 
lay punishment. But clerk must have proved his clergy. 
insistence upon this rule the Crown gains jurisdiction over any 
clerk who flees from justice voluntarily abjures the realm. 
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Palmerston and Metternich the Eastern 


1834 


OME years ago, Professor Rodkey published series 

documents and short introduction The Views 
Palmerston and Metternich the Eastern Question 
The use important supplementary material has now made 
possible more complete reconstruction the episode with which 
Professor Rodkey was primarily concerned. This new material 
worthy close study, not only because increases our knowledge 
the Eastern Question, but also because throws interesting 
light Palmerston’s methods diplomacy during his first 
period the Foreign Office. 

the autumn 1833 the Eastern Question seemed 
have brought Europe the brink war, and Russia and Eng- 
land had already begun mobilize their armaments. July 
the Tsar had stolen march Metternich, Louis Philippe, and 
Palmerston secretly negotiating the treaty Unkiar Skelessi, 
which virtually made Russia the protector Much 
Metternich’s confusion, Russia had never even mentioned the 
negotiations her intimate ally, Austria, and Metternich’s pride 
was deeply wounded when learned from French source that 
the Tsar had signed treaty without his knowledge.* For the 
past six months the prince had assured England and France that 
Russia’s Eastern policy could trusted, and his apparent reward 
was placed the humiliating position Yet 
Metternich quickly realized that the treaty was not without its 
advantages. least promised shelter Turkey from the 
dangerous attacks Mehemet Ali, whom Austria suspected 
aiming Arab empire under the aegis revolutionary France. 
This aspect the treaty naturally appealed the prince, and 


Ante, xlv. 627. 

For the text the treaty, see Hertslet, E., The Map Europe Treaty, London, 
1875, ii. 925. 

Public Record Office. Foreign Office, Austria, 242, 243. The dispatches from 
Lamb throughout July. 

Ibid. 240. Lamb Palmerston, Jan./33. Nos. Metternich 
Neumann, fév./33. Metternich, Mémoires, Paris, 1880, &c., 490-5. 
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strengthened his belief that Russia’s aim was uphold the 
Ottoman Empire, not destroy it. Belief soon hardened into 
conviction during the second week September, when Metternich 
discussed politics with the Tsar and his advisers 
little village Bohemia. regain Metternich’s goodwill 
Nicholas exercised the captivating personal charm which 
possessed such abundance, and which never turned better 
account than 1833. The Tsar’s subtly dis- 
arming attitude frankness, flattery, and submission showed 
how well understood his man, and was not long before 
the prince’s vanity completely triumphed over his wounded 
this atmosphere mutual goodwill political discussions 
prospered, and produced two secret agreements far-reaching 
importance. The first these agreements dealt specifically with 
the Eastern Question, and pledged Austria and Russia uphold 
the Ottoman Empire and the dynasty ruling it. separate 
article, was laid down that, Turkey unfortunately collapsed, 
the two Powers would concert together all that concerned the 
establishment new The second agree- 
ment dealt with the Eastern Question only indirectly. set 
forth the doctrine intervention its clearest form, and bound 
Austria and Russia support each other against any Power 
which challenged their right assist independent sovereigns 
appealing them for aid. There can little doubt that this 
engagement was meant include the Sultan well all 
Christian princes, and accepting Austria seems have 
pledged herself support Russia England and France tried 
prevent Nicholas from assisting Turkey under the treaty 
Unkiar Skelessi. October this second agreement was signed 
the Prussian though Nesselrode was forced 


According Princess Mélanie the Tsar said Metternich: viens ici pour 
mettre sous les ordres mon chef’, and also, compte sur vous pour faire 
signe commets des fautes’. Even man inordinately vain Metternich 
could hardly have expected more. (Metternich, op. cit. 446.) 

the text this convention, see Martens, Recueil des Conventions 
conclus par Russie avec les Puissances St. Petersburg, 1878, 

Metternich, op. cit. 542-4. Though had apparently been decided 
communicate the intervention agreement France, the Prussian 
minister, Ancillon, strongly opposed this step the belief that might provoke war. 
After some discussion and under pressure from the king, Ancillon consented sign 
the agreement, were kept secret. Prussia later joined Austria and Russia 
communicating dispatch intervention the French government. 
also refused give the agreement the name convention. wished called 
simply Déclaration des principes arrétés par les Puissances sur 
But Nesselrode and Ficquelmont rejected this definition the grounds that the 
agreement was more than declaration. Ultimately they decided omit title since 
they held that the text sufficiently defined the document ‘un acte formel’. 
(Wiener Staats Archiv, Berichte aus Russland, Ficquelmont Metternich, 
Litt. and Oct./33, Litt. A.) 
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assure Ancillon that Prussia’s obligations did not extend the 
Ottoman the whole, Metternich was delighted with 
the results the meeting, especially with the 
convention about Turkey, which wished make known 
throughout Europe. But view the hostile attitude adopted 


England and France, Nicholas overbore the prince, and insisted 
the strictest 


Meanwhile, the British and French governments had formally 
protested Turkey against the treaty Unkiar Skelessi, and 
their language made clear that Russia would courting war 
she tried exploit her dominant position 
When Metternich laid aside his pride and defended the treaty 


Though the agreement itself contained reserves this point, Nesselrode gave 
Ancillon the necessary assurances letter. (W.S.A., Berichte aus Russland. Ficquel- 
mont Metternich, Oct./33, Litt. A.) Historians have hitherto neglected bring 
out the between the intervention agreement and the treaty Unkiar 
Skelessi. Puryear (England, Russia, and the Straits Question, 1844-1856, California, 
1931, pp. ff.) has advanced the view that the convention about 
Turkey completely destroyed the privileged position which Russia had acquired 
Constantinople the treaty Unkiar Skelessi. This view, however, would 
appear rest upon misconception. 1829 the Russian government had realized 
that could not hope settle the Eastern Question itself, and the Tsar’s ad- 
visers always stressed the need for allies. What Nicholas insisted right down 
the Crimean War was not that Russia ought decide the fate Turkey herself, 
but that Russia must always commanding position see that the fate 
Turkey was decided way not unfavourable Russian interests. This factor 
supplies the clue much that obscure Russia’s Eastern policy. Above all 
helps explain why Russia acted with England during the Eastern crisis 
From 1833 1838 Nicholas had held that the Eastern Question was family affair 
between Turkey’s two neighbours, Russia and Austria, and that they alone could 
and ought decide it. But 1839, when became clear that Russia and Austria 
were not strong enough carry their policy face Franco-British hostility, the 
Tsar immediately sought the friendship England order settle the crisis 
way least unfavouratle Russian interests. true that 1833 Metternich 
thought achievement have secured pledges from Russia that she would 
uphold the Ottoman Empire and concert with Austria unfortunately collapsed. 
But Russia lost little the meeting except freedom action which 
she realized was useless. Her gains the contrary were much more important. 
First, from her point view, the intervention agreement dotted the ‘i’s’ the 
treaty Unkiar Skelessi assuring her Austrian support against England and 
France. Secondly, however much the Turkish convention may theoretically have 
modified the dominant position which Nicholas had acquired Constantinople 
the treaty Unkiar Skelessi, left Russian supremacy unaffected for all practical 
purposes simply because was kept secret from the Turks, who were conscious only 
their treaty with the Tsar. Indeed, upholding this treaty against the maritime 
Powers Metternich really entrenched Russian predominance Turkey. 

With regard the convention-relating Turkey Metternich 
wrote October: Die Grundlagen dieses Vertrages sind von 
Korrektheit und binden aller Art von russischen 
sehr die dass wir, statt das Bestehen dieses Vertrages verbergen, ihn 
die entferntesten Winkel Europas sollten’. Molden, Die Orient- 
politik des Fiirsten Metternich, Wien, 1913, 109. Unfortunately, Molden covers only 
the years 1829-33. (W.S.A., Weisungen nach Russland. Metternich Ficquelmont, 
déc./33, Secréte.) 

See Lord Ponsonby and the Eastern Question, 1833-39 the present writer, 
Slavonic Review, July 1934, pp. 100-1. 
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which had deeply humiliated him, Palmerston sarcastically 
remarked that the prince was easily judge from 
official sources, the British and French governments were con- 
vinced that Austria had sacrificed her vital interests the Near 
East order secure Russian support against revolutionary 
movements Western Europe. Though this view did less than 
justice Metternich’s steadiness was strengthened 
the ‘impenetrable mystery which surrounded the Miinchen- 
conversations. Palmerston guessed that convention had 
been signed, and suspected that Russia had bought Austria’s 
consent partition Turkey promising her part the 
spoil. ‘It needless say’, informed his brother, that 
England and France would oppose this the utmost their 
Without delay, Palmerston reinforced the British Medi- 
terranean squadron, and warned Russia that England would never 
recognize the treaty Unkiar Skelessi. 

The increasing tension between England and Russia made 
Austria concerned for the peace Europe. ease the strain, 
Metternich assured the British government that was Russia 
which had adopted the Austrian policy maintaining Turkey, 
not Austria which had agreed the traditional Russian policy 
destroying it. admitted that Austria and Russia had 
discussed Eastern affairs and declared that they 
had renounced all territorial aggrandizement Turkey’s expense. 
Metternich cordially invited England join the Eastern Powers 
upholding the Ottoman Empire, and solemnly warned Lord 
Palmerston that, unless Europe presented united front, the 
Sultan’s enemies would rise revolt and overthrow the Turkish 
government. insisted that the task which faced the Powers 
was essentially preventive. They must primarily consider, 
said, not how they would act the Porte were overthrown, but 
how they could most effectively protect the Sultan against the 
attacks Mehemet Ali, who was striving build Arab- 
Muslim empire close political sympathy with France.* 


Palmerston Temple, Sept./33. Bulwer, Life Lord Palmerston, London, 
1870, ii. 165. 

Metternich justified his policy Prokesch-Osten the following words: Als 
Russland einen anderen Weg ging, als den, ich hatte, liess ich gehen. 
Heute gehe ich mit ihm, weiles mit mir geht. Vor wenigen Jahren, der griechischen 
Sache, ging ich nicht mit man tadelte mich deshalb. Heute, die Erhaltung 
des tiirkischen Reiches will, gehe ich mit ihm, und man tadelt mich wieder. Ich 
richte mich nach niemand, sondern gehe den Gang, den ich fiir den wahren halte 
wen ich auf demselben Weg finde, den nehme ich mit mir. Ich habe nach and nach 
die heftigsten Gegner wieder mir kommen (Aus den Tagebiichern des Grafen 
Prokesch von Osten (1830-34), Wien, 1909, Dezember 1833, 199.) 

Palmerston Temple, Bulwer, op. cit. ii. 169. 

Weisungen nach England, Metternich Esterhazy, communi- 
cated November. Also P.R.O., Austria, 245. 
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Though Metternich’s diagnosis seems have influenced Sir 
Frederick Lamb, the British ambassador failed 
shake Palmerston’s conviction that Austria was Russia’s dupe. 
Yet the Grey cabinet soon realized that dare not risk immediate 
war. The influence for peace was not merely Prince Metternich’s 
support the Tsar. Equally important was attitude 
France, where Louis Philippe had begun show himself more 
independent the duke Broglie, his foreign minister and 
Palmerston’s ally, and less inclined see his government drawn 
into hostile relations with Russia. promote the cause 
peace, the Austrian and Russian ambassadors apparently en- 
couraged Louis Philippe exercise greater control over his 
ministers, policy for which they gained the support Prince 
Talleyrand, the French ambassador London, who keenly 
resented the way which Broglie conducted Anglo-French 
negotiations almost exclusively through Lord Granville, the 
British ambassador Finally, December, Metter- 
nich took what thought would another step the direction 
peace assuring the British government that 


L’Empereur est décidé pas reconnaitre Ottoman 
autre Maitre que Sultan Ses Successeurs légitimes. Par cette décision 
exclut ainsi directement Méhémet Aly. 

L’Empereur est décidé point souffrir des conquétes que Russie 
tenterait faire sur Turquie Européenne soit que ces conquétes fussent 
matérielles, soit qu’elles fussent cherchées dans des concessions politiques 
qu’exigerait Sultan cette Puissance, qui dépasseraient les limites des 
traités existans entre les empires russe ottoman. 

L’Empereur vise non seulement pas des acquisitions territoriales 
pour Son propre compte, mais considérerait celles Puissance 
quelconque tenterait faire sur les domaines ottoman, comme 
ayant valeur d’une atteinte portée aux intéréts politiques son propre 

Dans cas devrait étre sur laquelle 
guerre entre des Puissances Chrétiennes, réglera Son attitude 
avec une entiére liberté d’aprés Son choix. Placée entre des dangers 
diverse nature, Majesté Impériale n’en perdra vue aucun, 
notamment Elle détournera pas Ses regards ceux qui pourraient 
menacer les occidentales méridionales Son Empire, 
tenant constamment présents les devoirs que est appelée 
remplir envers les Etats avec lesquelles elle est par lien fédératif. 


Weisungen nach Russland, Metternich Ficquelmont, oct./33. 
No. déplore l’extréme jalousie avec laquelle (Palmerston) 
envisage les relations entre Russie Porte mais n’est pas sur homme 
tel que Lord Palmerston que conviction avantageuse son Ambassadeur Vienne 
pourrait exercer 

Varia. Russland, Nesselrode Tatischev, déc./3 enclosing 
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Metternich also offered accept British guarantee France’s 
Eastern policy Palmerston would accept Austrian guarantee 

When the Austrian ambassador submitted this statement 
policy Palmerston and Grey, doubted whether either them 
had grasped its full significance. Yet Metternich’s overture was 
not without calming little over week, was 
followed conciliatory gesture from the Tsar. Decem- 
ber Nicholas assured the British minister St. Petersburg that 
harboured designs Constantinople. Rather pointedly, 
drew Bligh’s attention the decoration the Garter which 
always wore, and reminded him the motto the Order, 
soit qui mal When Palmerston drew list 
questions Russian armaments, Nesselrode sent reply 
whose tone’ gave ‘very sincere 
the British During January and February 1834, 
diplomatic tension became easier, and the war scare slowly died 
down. prepare England for any emergency, Palmerston 
adopted attitude armed vigilance, which served both 
warning Russia and encouragement the Porte. the 
end January, secretly authorized Vice-Admiral Rowley 
take the British Mediterranean squadron Constantinople, the 
Sultan appealed for its help meet Russian attack. Through 
Lord Ponsonby, the British ambassador the Porte, Palmerston 
counselled the Turkish ministers introduce internal reforms, 
which would strengthen their administrative system, develop 
their economic resources, and dispense with the need for depen- 


Weisungen nach England. Metternich déc./33. Nos. 
Rés. Molden (op. cit. 116) quotes Metternich’s statement policy 
German translation. The second paragraph was omitted when the statement was 
communicated St. Petersburg. Molden says this omission was made agreement 
with Tatischev, the Russian ambassador Vienna. 

Berichte aus England. Esterhazy Metternich, déc./33. No. 66. 
and 

Russia, 208. Bligh Palmerston, Dec./33. No. 
cording Hall and the Orleans Monarchy, London, 1912, 168), the Tsar 
not consent admit long England and France were intimately united 
that Russia had renounced her old ambition establishing her power upon the 
Bosphorus’. This statement all the more surprising view Hall’s reference 
Bligh’s No. 134, from which the following Can anyone still suppose, 
continued the Emperor, that wish for the overthrow the Ottoman Empire, whose 
destinies were hands when Troops were Adrianople, can prove 
letter possession from the English and French Ambassadors Marshal 
Diebitsch, declaring that continued advance, the Power the Sultan would 
cease exist hours? Can suspected the possession Con- 
stantinople which feel could not retain conjunction with St. Petersburgh 
Believe me, added His Imperial Majesty, with ten eleven Provinces state 
Famine and with such territory have already look after, far from the 
wish which unjustly attributed for any extension it, the side the 
Principalities anvwhere else.’ 

Russia, 212. Palmerston Bligh, Feb./34. No. 
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dence The avowed object this policy was gain 
time. Palmerston fully realized that long Metternich 
supported the Tsar, would impossible for England launch 
frontal attack Russia’s position. What hoped for was 
some modification Austrian policy which would enable the 
Powers adopt more active measures and checkmate the Tsar. 
‘Metternich may. emancipate himself from Russian bondage,’ 
Palmerston informed his brother, though that not very likely. 
But the emperor Austria may die, and that far more probable 
and then there will certainly some change Austrian councils, 
and Duke Charles will all likelihood have more influence than 
he. has now, and Metternich less.’ 

Towards the end March, Palmerston was strengthened 
his mistrust Russian policy the convention St. Petersburg 
concluded between Russia and Turkey. This convention, which 
Nesselrode said would prove the Tsar’s disinterestedness, seemed 
Palmerston merely prove his was true that 
provided for evacuation the Principalities and reduction 
the Turkish debt Russia from six four million ducats, and 
true also that defined the Russo-Turkish frontier Asia. But 
modified the terms the debt redemption that Russia would 
retain Silistria, the key European Turkey, for eight instead 
three years. Secondly, rectified the frontier that Russia 
would brought nearer the fortress Kars and the vital caravan 
routes show England’s watchful disapproval, 
Rowley left his base Malta with six sail the line, and dropped 
anchor Vourla Bay June. When landed marines the 
coast for exercise, feeling ran high, and gave rise rumours that 
the British and French fleets were about attack Russia 
the Black Though the Tsar was uneasy, did nothing 


Slavonic Review, op. cit. 102. 

Palmerston Temple, March, April/34. Bulwer, op. cit. ii. 179, 183. 

Russia, 212. Palmerston Bligh, Feb., June/34. Nos. 
26. 

Slavonic Review, op. cit. pp. 102-3. Metternich defended the new Russo-Turkish 
frontier Asia deviating farther from that designated the treaty Adrian- 
ople than required the localities the frontier, following the courses ravines 
and rivers and accommodating itself the features and circumstances the country 
traverses’. Though Lamb upheld the British view that Russia had gained important 
and indefensible acquisitions territory, possessed detailed maps which 
base his arguments. One his colleagues, means disposed palliate the 
encroachments used small scale map compare the new frontier with 
that stipulated the treaty Adrianople. concluded that the amount 
the extension was means considerable’. view this verdict Lamb thought 
unwise challenge Metternich comparison their respective maps. (P.R.O., 
Austria, 248. Lamb Palmerston, May/34. No. 57.) 

Austria, 248. Lamb Palmerston, June/34. No. 75. For 
the movements the British squadron, see P.R.O., Admiralty MSS. Ad. 50/192. Log 
Sir Rowley. Stern (Geschichte Berlin, 1894, iv. refers the 
movement the British fleet but not the landing marines, which appears 
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disarm British hostility. the contrary, decided that 
would useless enter into renewed explanations his Eastern 
policy, and long Palmerston remained the Foreign Office 
Nicholas made further attempt ‘talk Turkish’ the 
British government. 

The renewed tension between England and Russia soon led 
Prince Metternich attempt reconciliation, especially 
was alarmed the recent Quadruple Alliance between Great 
Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal the affairs the Iberian 
What Austria undoubtedly wanted was expand 
the Miinchengratz convention into four-Power agreement which 
would guarantee the independence and integrity Turkey, and 
lessen the danger European war resolving the jealousies 
most likely cause it. achieve his aim, Metternich relied 
the long-cherished, frequently suggested scheme which always 
held would cure Europe’s diplomatic ills. This unfailing remedy 
was nothing less than informal Vienna conference, which would 
make Austria’s capital the hub diplomacy and her chancellor 
the shaper Europe’s destinies.2 Metternich claimed have 
received assurances from both Palmerston and Grey ‘que 
Cabinet britannique toujours d’entrer explications 
avec Cabinet autrichien sur toutes les questions dans lesquelles 
les deux Cours ont intérét direct commun; que les 
questions orientales sont July the prince 
took advantage these assurances approach Great Britain 
the dispatch Hummelauer which Professor Rodkey printed 
full this Review. Two days later Lamb wrote Palmerston 
supplement the information forwarded through the Austrian 
chargé d’affaires. spoke Metternich’s desire make 
Vienna centre for informal discussions the Eastern question, 
and showed himself personally favour the scheme. 
secret dispatch, assured Palmerston that the prince’s con- 
fidence Russia was not based upon mere exchange views. 
had its roots convention signed which 
Austria and Russia had renounced all territorial aggrandizement 
have caused considerable excitement. Puryear (op. cit. 25, 55) speaks 
augmented English squadron appearing the Mediterranean 1834 though 


had been stationed elsewhere. the uneasiness was not its presence 
the Mediterranean but its appearance Turkish waters the eastern end the 
Mediterranean. 

1P.R.0., Austria, 248. Lamb Palmerston, May/34. No. 51. Conf. 
Metternich feared that the Quadruple Alliance would bring the king Naples under 
French influence and perhaps deprive the conservative Powers other allies. 

For survey the attempts establish conferences between 1830 and 1841, 
see Webster, Palmerston, Metternich and the European System, 1830-41’. Raleigh 
Lecture History, October 1934. Proceedings the British Academy, xx. This 
lecture has become available only since the present article was first prepared. 

Weisungen nach England. Metternich Hummelauer, 
ad. No. 
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the expense the Ottoman Empire. ‘In what form this en- 
gagement taken,’ Lamb wrote, whether other stipulations 
are annexed unable say, but have received assurances 
that contains nothing which England and France may not 
accede, and that this accession desired the two Powers 
mode binding France all eventual cases the same for- 
bearance which they have imposed upon themselves.’ 

July Hummelauer communicated Metternich’s dispatch 
July interview which lasted more than two hours. 
His account Palmerston’s attitude contained the first 
dispatch printed below. What obviously annoyed him was 
sérieusement sujet communication’. Palmerston had 
desire surrender the diplomatic leadership Europe 
Metternich, and his suspicions Russia were too deep-seated 
shaken any further assurances which Austria might make. 
August Hummelauer saw Lord Melbourne, the new prime 
minister, and discussed Metternich’s dispatch with him. Though 
Melbourne had heard the Austrian overture from Palmerston, 
Hummelauer found him comparatively ignorant the earlier 
history the Eastern question. Yet Melbourne’s ignorance was 
far less provoking Hummelauer than Palmerston’s detached 
cynicism. lessen the risk misunderstanding Metternich’s 
dispatch, the prime minister insisted reading himself. 
had merely listened whilst Hummelauer read him, his slight 
acquaintance with spoken French might easily have led him into 
error. When Hummelauer tried defend Russia’s Eastern 
policy, Melbourne said doubted whether the Tsar’s professions 
were sincere, and asked why Austria placed much confidence 
them. also pointed out that Metternich’s dispatch con- 
tained proposition, and wished know whether Austria ex- 
pected some proposition overture from England. Hummelauer 
replied that England herself must decide how Metternich’s 


1P.R.0., Austria, 249. Lamb Palmerston, July/34. No. 85. Secret. 
This disproves Hall’s statement (op. cit. 169) that Metternich’s lips were sealed 
the subject the Austro-Russian convention relating Turkey. Rumours that 
Prussia had already disclosed the decisions taken perhaps led 
Metternich say more Lamb July than might otherwise have done. (W.S.A., 
Weisungen nach Russland. Metternich Ficquelmont, févr./34.) Metternich 


.informed the Russian government his wish make Vienna centre for informal 


discussions the Eastern Question. also communicated the dispatch Hum- 
melauer July. Metternich Ficquelmont, juillet/34. No. Partic.) 
The Tsar showed his disapproval remaining silent for almost two months. 
held that the Eastern Question was family affair between Austria and Russia, and 
that there was need extend the convention England and 
France. (W.S.A., Berichte aus Russland. Ficquelmont Metternich, 
sept./34. No. 294 Rés.) For the attempts the Russian chargé d’affaires 
dissuade Metternich from making overtures England, see Martens, op. cit. 
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declarations were influence her policy. His general impression 
seems have been that Melbourne was almost indifferent 
the Austrian overture Palmerston. The only distinction was 
that, whilst Palmerston had been determined flaunt his indiffer- 
ence sarcastic and provoking remarks, Melbourne was anxious 
conceal his behind cordial and tactful Fortunately, 
Hummelauer had one consoling thought. England’s indifference 
convinced him that she felt real desire for war the East. 
appeared jealousy not fear which guided her attitude 
towards Russia, and personal not national motives which inspired 
Lord Palmerston, qui veut jouer sur scéne grande poli- 
tique générale, qu’ O’Connell joue celui 
Grand Agitateur ’.? 

Though Palmerston had received the Austrian overture with 
studied indifference, wrote Lamb more encouraging tone. 
According Metternich his words were: ‘la Cour Vienne 
vient d’entrer avec nous dans d’amples explications sur son point 
vue dans orientale. dans ces explications 
quoi boire reviendrai sur But before 
Lamb could communicate Palmerston’s letter, Metternich had 
already decided that view the reception given his dispatch 
July Austria had dignified alternative except the policy 
silence and reserve which Russia had already adopted. 
September forwarded series dispatches Hummelauer 
which traced the policy Austria intended follow. Professor 
Rodkey has already printed the first these dispatches, which 
was communicated the British government. The second, 
which printed below, was for Hummelauer’s personal informa- 
tion. The third was destined for Melbourne, and Metternich 
thanked the prime minister for his friendly attitude, and developed 
the reasons which led him place confidence Russia’s Eastern 
policy.® 

When Hummelauer communicated the first these dispatches 
September, Palmerston was visibly embarrassed its 
contents. Hummelauer could see that Austria’s avowed policy 
silence had given him shock, and that would probably 
compromise him the eyes the cabinet. semble,’ 
conduite n’était point nature provoquer changement dans 
bien d’en braver les conséquences 
entrainant Cabinet britannique persister dans voie qui 

No. 


Weisungen nach England. Metternich Hummelauer, 
Lettre partic. 
Ante, xlv. 630. 


Weisungen nach England. Metternich Hummelauer, sept./34. 
No. 
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mené les choses point elles September 
Hummelauer saw Melbourne, whom Palmerston had sent 
Metternich’s dispatch September. Melbourne did not seem 
know that the Austrian dispatch July still remained 
unanswered. even showed that was probably unaware 
the kind language with which Palmerston had received it. 
When Hummelauer said was chiefly this language which had 
forced Metternich into attitude silence and reserve, Mel- 
bourne wished find some means reconciling the two govern- 
ments, and asked whether the old relations would restored 
Palmerston formally answered the dispatch July language 
different from that which had used verbally. Hummelauer’s 
reply was decidedly non-committal.? 

Austria’s coldness made the British cabinet realize that 
Palmerston was managing the Foreign Office with more daring 
than skill. According information which Hummelauer received, 
Melbourne was beginning spend all his evenings Holland 
House, where his colleagues usually gathered. showed him- 
self preoccupied with foreign affairs, and particularly with the 
unsatisfactory relations between England and the Continental 
one could deny that change some kind seemed 
necessary. Russia had already recalled her ambassador Talley- 
rand was said have declared that would never return 
England long Palmerston controlled the Foreign Office 
Austria’s representative London was only chargé 
July Talleyrand’s niece informed one her friends that 
she had never known anything like the relations which existed 
between Palmerston and the Diplomatic Corps. Everybody who 
was anybody thought only avoiding Palmerston, and excepté 
petit fol Miraflores, vulgaire Sarmento, Van 
Weyer, personne n’est contact que lorsqu’il inévitable 
Talleyrand grew concerned for the welfare Eng- 
land, and seems have warned Melbourne that she would 
become isolated unless the cabinet checked Palmerston. Hum- 
melauer even heard rumours that the government hoped 
get rid Palmerston sending him India place Bentinck, 
who had fallen ill. But the scheme had collapsed, thanks 
protests from the East India 

Berichte aus England. Hummelauer Metternich, sept./34. No. 

Ibid., Hummelauer Metternich, oct./34. No. and 

Berichte aus England. Hummelauer Metternich, oct./34. No. 

Weisungen nach Russland. Enclosure Metternich Ficquelmont, 


Berichte aus England. Hummelauer Metternich, oct./34. 
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was probably the uneasiness the cabinet which drove 
October sent Lamb dispatch intended for Metternich, 
which thanked the Austrian government for the communica- 
tions July and September. Though maintained that 
England had proposals put forward herself, promised 
that she would always consider any plans which Austria hoped 
consolidate peace the East. October Palmerston 
wrote Lamb second dispatch, which frankly discussed 
the serious differences between the Eastern policies the two 
governments. This dispatch, which Professor Rodkey has already 
printed,? was for Lamb’s personal information only. But 
the grounds that frankness merited frankness, Lamb disobeyed 
Palmerston’s instructions and communicated 
Neither dispatch drew Metternich out the silence and reserve 
which had adopted towards the British government. Though 
warmly challenged Palmerston’s arguments his conversations 
with Lamb, informed Hummelauer dispatch October, 
printed below, that was still determined make more 
overtures England. Thanks Palmerston’s sense humour, 
the diplomatic duel closed lighter vein than had opened. 
When the Whigs were manoeuvred out office November, 
Palmerston immediately sent note the British chargé d’affaires 
Vienna and asked him take the news Metternich. feel 
sure,’ Palmerston wrote, ‘that will have been the happiest 
moment his life when reads it, and that shall never have 
given him greater satisfaction than when going out.’ Metternich 
showed his complete lack humour filling many leaves 
attempt prove that what felt was not happiness but 
hope.* 


Berichte aus England. Hummelauer Metternich, No. 
Hummelauer said that, even Palmerston had the cabinet and the public 
behind him his hostility towards Russia, ‘il n’en serait pas méme des 
forment une partie intégrante toute bonne politique anglaise est généralement 
avait lieu s’apercevoir que retiré confiance qu’elle 
abandonne d’une entente avec Cabinet britannique, Lord Palmerston aurait 
également des voix contre lui dans sein Cabinet.’ 

Ante, xlv. 635. 

Weisungen nach England. Metternich Hummelauer, 
No. Rés. 

suis convaincu que vie n’aura éprouvé une joie plus grande qu’en 
lisant, que jamais lui aurai été plus agréable qu’en m’en 
Weisungen nach England. Metternich Hummelauer, nov./34, Also 
Webster, op. Proceedings the British Academy, xx.) 
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W.S.A., Berichte aus England. Hummelauer Metternich, 
1834. No. 37, Lit. 


Mon Prince, 


Afin m’acquitter des ordres que Votre Altesse m’avait 
ston billet ici-joint copie. paraissait qu’une ouverture par 
laquelle Cour déclarait sur qu’Elle était résolu faire 
dans les chances éventuelles la-plus importante notre époque, 
méritait d’étre signalée d’avance. Monsieur Principal Secrétaire d’Etat 

lui avoir dit qu’ayant écrit Sir Frédéric Lamb que Cabinet 
Britannique toujours d’entrer explications avec 
Cabinet Impérial sur les questions d’un intérét commun, nommément 
sur les affaires Votre Altesse avait voulu mettre cabinet 
Britannique état connaitre avec précision actuelle 
ligne politique sur laquelle rencontrera dans les 
développemens futurs cette affaire, lui fis lecture Dépéche 
ostensible Nro. Juillet. Cette lecture achevée Principal Sec- 
rétaire mit relire lui-méme. 

Arrivé Votre Altesse parle qui dans 
passé avait existé entre marche politique celle 
Russie, vues qui régnait aujourd’hui entre les deux Cours 
qui toutes deux voulaient conservation Ottoman, 
Lord Palmerston revint ses accusations habituelles contre Russie. 
‘Nous jugeons pas Russie comme juge Vienne; vous 
croyez sincére, nous croyons est toujours telle qu’elle été jadis,— 
elle discontinue pas sur Porte Ottomane, étendre 
position son influence par traité Janvier dernier elle accordé 
Porte allégement pécuniaire dans les Principautés, méme tems 
elle s’est fait céder territoire contigu province d’Achkalsik qui 
rapproche point important Kars. Tandis qu’elle avance cette 
Asie, elle fait construire des fortifications formidables sur 
d’Aland qui peuvent menacer tout cela avec une insolence, 
une arrogance qui sont vraiment insupportables. Monsieur Bligh ayant 
demandé cet égard quelques renseignemens, Comte 
Nesselrode lui dit qu’il s’en informerait, aprés quelque tems lui répondit 
suite beaucoup recherches, avait prouvé qu’on construisait 
une caserne tandis que nous savons qu’on érige des fortifications 
importantes. forteresses qu’elle construit Pologne, Warsovie 
Plotsk, Poulavie—ceci est dirigé contre vous-mémes elle posséde 
presque entiérement les bouches Danube, Turquie n’en conservé 
qu’une des rives tout dernier embranchement elle demeure Silistrie 
elle une route militaire qui conduit. Que deviennent donc les 
assurances continua Principal Secrétaire d’Etat, lorsqu’elle 
consent tout cela? Nous sommes convaincus que Russie veut 
destruction Ottoman, garantie dont vous vous chargez 
son égard nous laisse penser que prix que vous mettez avec 
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vous contre mouvement révolutionnaire vous induit 
juger trop favorablement, bien existe une entente entre vous 
elle.’ 

Durant cours cette allégation, Principal Secrétaire d’Etat avait 
successivement étalé sur table des cartes Turquie européenne 
Asie. 

partez vous-mémes lui dis-je, vérité incontestable que 
conservation Ottoman est intérét vital pour 
faudrait donc que Russie lui efit offert appas bien grand pour 
disposer user envers elle d’une condescendance par laquelle elle abandon- 
nerait intérét cette importance pouvez-vous, méme vous laissant 
aller aux hypothéses les plus poétiques, m’indiquer prix que Russie 
pourrait avoir offert vous prie montrer sur 
carte.’ 

Principal Secrétaire d’Etat convint qu’il n’en existe point qu’on 
serait dans d’en imaginer un. 

croyez qu’une trop grande confiance nous porte 
livrer Russie nos intéréts les plus importants. Soyez persuadé 
confiance que nous inspirent juste titre, caractére per- 
sonnel Nicolas connaissance exacte que nous avons 
des intéréts des besoins Russie nos jours, notre sécurité repose 
encore sur des garanties matérielles ressortant que notre 
position géographique donnerait nos moyens militaires, jamais 
Cabinet russe voulait accueillir une idée d’agrandissement aux dépens 
Turquie européenne. Montrez-moi position une armée russe peut 
tenir dans les Principautés, ayant pour ennemie. Jamais 
saurait consentir que Russie soit possession exclusive 
Danube. Les Etats doivent partager 
cet intérét avec Elle. Ainsi donc, Russie offensant cette masse d’intéréts 
qui concentrent dans cette question, que les Puissances 
germaniques vinssent lui demander compte dans les 
champs Pologne, les armes allemandes seraient irrésistibles. C’est 
une position des choses les parties intéressées peuvent trouver leur 
avantage qu’en respectant mutuellement, toute déviation cette 
ligne conduite serait une calamité pour toutes. L’Autriche poursuit 
aucune vue isolée dans tout qui concerne les destinées 
Ottoman, elle trouvera placée premiére ligne toutes les fois qu’il 
défendre les intéréts Continent européen contre tout danger 
dont les événemens dans pourraient les menacer. C’est cette 
appréciation réciproque des positions des intéréts qui forme base 
notre alliance avec Russie, c’est sur cette méme base 
que fonde sécurité avec laquelle les deux Cours Impériales envisagent 
Soyez persuadé, Lord, que position des Puissances ger- 
maniques est telle que sort Turquie européenne trouve commis 
entre leurs mains, que rien peut s’y faire sans leur 

Principal Secrétaire d’Etat convint l’exactitude fait disant 
qu’en effet était placée maniére pouvoir empécher tout 
empiétement part Russie sur Turquie européenne une 
résolution part doit cet effet’, dit-il, sans 
ait méme besoin développement ses forces 
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laissait aller mauvaise guerre habituelle que les communications 
Cabinet Impérial recontraient point l’accueil qu’aurait leur valoir 
bienveillante intention noble franchise dont elles portaient carac- 
Principal Secrétaire d’Etat glissait ses suppositions évitant 
leur donner caractére trop positif, omettant dans choix ses 
expressions tout qui aurait offenser directement, ménagea 
ainsi faculté prolonger cette mauvaise guerre volonté. 

Mais, reprit Principal Secrétaire d’Etat, 
bornera Turquie européenne, n’offrira par conséquent aucune garantie 
pour 

répondis que personne pouvait attendre notre part que nous 
allions dela possible que saurait étendre ses garanties 
des objets sur lesquels elle posséde aucun moyen qu’elle 
devait nécessairement s’en tenir donner que telles assurances qu’elle 
était pouvoir réaliser. 

‘Je sais’, dit Lord Palmerston, moment méme, Russie 
intrigue Perse qu’elle intrigue auprés Vice Roi d’Egypte pour 
pousser point renoncer ses vues hostiles contre Sultan.’ 

lui repliquai que Cour possédant aucun moyen 
directe sur qui passait Perse, sujet n’était point compé- 
tence mais que les rapports non interrompus trés satisfaisans que nous 
entretenions avec nous offraient pas moindre trace 
d’une influence russe dans sens celle dont venait faire 
mention. Non’, dit-il, ‘ce n’est pas d’Alexandrie que sais; cela 
m’est revenu d’une autre part.’ 

Des accusations hasardées d’une telle maniére mériteraient guére 
d’étre consignées dans rapport officiel, elles servaient pas indiquer 
couleur générale discussion. 

Arrivé passage suivant ces récriminations portent-elles sur 
ence d’une Puissance Russe telle que celle-ci existe 
prépotence part cette Puissance, qui pourraient devenir 
pour souveraine Sultan Principal Secrétaire d’Etat 
dit dois avouer que nos appréhensions portent également sur 
sur l’autre ces deux considérations 

Arrivé aux trois résolutions eventuelles Cour Impériale, Principal 
regarder que comme une phrase mise avant pour forme. 
s’arréta non plus fixa son attention provoqua 
des observations part. 

est vrai’, dit-il, guerre qui éclaterait Orient entre les 
Puissances Maritimes Russie, remuerait tous les esprits Europe, 
que chacun aurait alors besoin toutes ses forces pour main- 
tenir tranquillité chez Voyant que Principal Secrétaire d’Etat 
voulait limiter danger venant aux mouvemens révolution- 
naires qui pourraient manifester dans les propres pays chaque 
Puissance, lui que certainement devait prévoir qu’une conflagra- 
tion Orient produirait une sensation universelle, parceque personne 
pouvait dissimuler qu’un tel événement aménerait une métamorphose 
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générale monde que par conséquent tout avait 
d’esprits inquiets, recevrait une nouvelle impulsion mais ajoutai-je, 
travers des embarras locaux qui pourraient resulter, nous perdrons 
pas vue que point départ Mouvement centre direction 
son action trouvent placés France donc principalement 
France que viendra danger d’Occident, c’est France 
qu’en cas nous prendrions position 

Principal Secrétaire d’Etat dit alors, mais supposant que Angle- 
défense cette que ferait alors 

Elle lui répondis-je, ‘ce qu’elle annonce étre résolue faire 
elle prendrait position vers Car, sous quelque forme que 
puisse commencer lutte Orient entre les Puissances Maritimes 
Russie, toujours premier champ bataille serait Constantinople, 
premiére conséquence serait chute tréne Ottoman, ainsi nous 
nous trouverions tout suite placés face grande conflagration 
générale dont est question, résolution mon Cabinet 
recevrait son exécution 

Principal Secrétaire d’Etat reprit ‘il certainement 
beaucoup vérités dans cette communication, nous sommes obligés 
Votre Cabinet nous faite, mais dois néanmoins avouer que 

répondis que lorsque dans une affaire aussi grave aussi compliquée 
que celle une Puissance qui était intéressée premiére 
ligne, décide déclarer d’avance qu’elle est résolue faire dans les 
chances présumables elle offre par aux autres Puissances 
intéressées une grande facilité pour asseoir les propres calculs, qu’il 
semblait qu’une telle démarche était une service véritable rendre tous 
ceux qui voulaient salut 

dis encore Ministre. Vous vos raisonnemens sur votre 
défiance contre nous basons les nétres sur notre confiance dans 
cette Puissance. Mais pourrait-elle prendre d’autres résolutions 
que celles qu’elle vient vous déclarer méme elle partageait votre 
maniére voir? semble qu’Elle fait tout que Cabinet 
Britannique lui-méme pourrait désirer qu’Elle fit, crois guére que 
vous soyez m’indiquer une seule garantie que pourrait 
encore offrir, une seule résolution plus qu’Elle pourrait prendre, 
supposant qu’Elle votre jugement sur compte 
Russie.’ 

Cette tédieuse conversation avait duré dela deux heures lorsque 
Principal Secrétaire d’Etat regardant montre, dit qu’il était obligé 
rendre une réunion des Ministres. priai donner encore 
moment pour lui faire lecture dépéche relative aux appréhensions 
avait témoignées par rapport aux affaires Suisse. Aprés 
Suisse est contente nous n’y avons plus rien dire; j’avais consulté’, 
ajouta-t-il, général Couronne que nous consultons sur 
toutes les questions droit gens qui m’avait dit que prétension 
adressée Suisse était indue’. Lui ayant observé qu’en tout cas 
général pouvait avoir d’autre valeur que celle d’une opinion 
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individuelle, par conséquent, servir aueunement d’autorité dans une 
question droit public européen, quittai. 

Pendant tout cours cette conversation Principal Secrétaire 
d’Etat eut s’amuser que s’occuper sérieusement sujet 
communication que chargé lui faire. semble lui 
importait avant tout bien marquer que tout que nous pouvions dire 
ferait aucune impression sur lui. prit pas s’apercevoir 
cette communication afin pas devoir rendre 
loyauté aux intentions salutaires Cabinet Impérial, repro- 
duisit toute série fausses allégations qu’il pris nous 
opposer, jusqu’aux insinuations tendantes mettre doute sincérité 
nos déclarations. commencement fin fait preuve 
d’une mauvais foi 

Veuillez agréer, etc. 


W.S.A., Weisungen nach England. Metternich Hummelauer, 
septembre, 1834. Réservée No. 


précédente renferme tout qu’il nous restait répondre 
Cabinet Britannique, suite maniére dont accueilli nos 
franches bienveillantes explications juillet dernier. Ministre 
qui, dans des circonstances que lui-méme qualifie graves, permet 
raisonner sur une expédition aussi importante ainsi que fait Principal 
Secrétaire d’Etat, prouve qu’il sait qu’il veut pas comprendre 
langage raison. 

jamais attitude politique été énoncée d’une claire précise, 
intelligible compléte, c’est certes celle notre Cour dans les questions 
orientales. sachant point nous masquer vérité envers nous-mémes, 
nous faisons pas davantage envers d’autre. Mon travail Juillet 
n’embrassait pas seulement situation des choses actuelle, mais nous avons 
bien expressément pris marquer notre attitude dans les phases 

que pourra présenter lieu d’aborder avec une égale fran- 
chise les questions véritables, Lord Palmerston s’est retranché derriére des 
redites usées satiété, des récriminations qui manquent base, des 
phrases qui n’ont pas sens. Décidé, parait, sacrifier les 
grands intéréts son pays ses passions personnelles, n’est pas sur 
terrain pareil que nous pouvons suivre. nous restait dés lors d’autre 
parti prendre que celui couper court discussion, d’attendre 
repos que poids des événemens vienne forcer gouvernement anglais 
replacer sur terrain plus pratique, sera sur terrain qu’il 
pourra étre certain nous rencontrer. 

voulais permettre vous exprimer regret, serait celui 
d’étre entré envers Lord Palmerston combien 
est souvent difficile résister défendre bonne cause envers des 
hommes trempe Principal Secrétaire d’Etat. Mais qui est 
certain, c’est que n’est pas dans les voies discussion que mauvaise 
foi peut jamais étre vaincue, c’est parceque nous sommes pénétrés 
cette vérité que nous nous expliquons par présente expédition, ainsi que 
nous faisons, avec calme mais d’une maniére complete. 


— 
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marche que suit Lord Palmerston, méthode qu’il emploie cet 
effet, finiront immanquablement par isoler entier Grande Bretagne, 
méme par couper ses relations avec toutes les Puissances. connais 
pas Cabinet qui serait tenté d’user son tems peine besogne 
d’ergoter avec Ministre dont pensée suit une direction que lui-méme 
saurait avouer. Cour St. Pétersbourg pris parti 
désormais désagrément d’explications qui ménent rien nous 
sommes arrivés méme point. cause générale est, certes, mal 
servie par une position des choses pareille, crois pas que celle 
Grande Bretagne particulier puisse rien gagner. tous les soucis 
Lord Palmerston, celui-ci paraissant étre moindre, sera également 
lui qu’il appartiendra défendre les conséquences d’une marche qui 
saurait étre qualifiée politique. 

regarde comme vouer seul instant réfutation des 
sophismes auxquels Lord Palmerston s’est livré envers vous, suite 
nous rendu compte exact. Vous avez épuisé matiére dans dis- 
cussion dans laquelle Vous étes entré avec Ministre chacun vos 
argumens été puisé dans fond vérité auquel Votre adversaire 
soin point toucher. 

Recevez, etc. 


Weisungen nach England. Metternich Hummelauer, 
octobre, 1834. No. Réservée. 


J’ai recu Vos expéditions Septembre ler. Octobre. 

vous cacherai pas qu’il parait que Vous n’avez point saisi 
dans son véritable sens que nous avons pris Cabinet 
Britannique. faute étant peut-étre mes instructions, crois 
devoir Vous développer maniére plus précise notre pensée 
sujet. 

Nous désirons avant tout mettre terme toute espéce polémique 
avec Cabinet anglais sur les affaires ainsi non seulement 
avec Principal Secrétaire d’Etat individuellement, mais avec Cabinet 
pris dans son ensemble. n’est pas avec Ministre seul que nous 
voulons plus débattre des questions qui gagnent rien étre placées sur 
terrain discussion, mais avec tout entiére, dirai 
plus, avec toute autre Puissance quelconque. Dans des questions graves, 
comme dans celles d’une moindre valeur, une Cour premier ordre 
peut, sans compromettre elle-méme, sans compromettre cause 
que j’ai consignées dans mon expédition Juillet dernier, sauraient 
étre plus nous devons nous tenir plus les discuter, 
permettre qu’on les discute avec nous. 

orientale, réduite qu’elle est réellement, est trés simple. 
existe Empire décadence vieillard ambitieux qui voudrait 
Porte, faiblesse est héréditaire, tout comme fortune 
Méhémet Aly sont que viagéres. Quatre Puissances exercent dans 
une influence prépondérante. Les deux Cours Impériales voisines 
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ottoman sont unies vues volonté pour conservation. 


leur les deux Puissances maritimes peuvent pas vouloir autre 


chose, elles avaient cet égard une volonté contraire 
faudrait qu’elles pronongassent faveur Méhémet Aly 
sent prétes soutenir. Elles font elles marchent par 
conséquent dans direction que suivent les deux Empereurs. 

faux esprit qui dans Cabinet Britannique, cherche semer 
dissension entre les Cabinet suit cela des erremens 
inconcevables, car moins qu’il sache pas qu’il veut (supposition 
admissible, reste, l’on considére que c’est Lord Palmerston qui 
dirige), trouverait que finirait par arriver qu’elle 
peut pas vouloir, les autres Cours n’étaient pas aussi sages qu’elles 
sont. Cour Russie renoncé refuse entitrement toute dis- 
cussion avec Cour Londres elle s’est placée maniére n’agir que 
pour conservation Porte, refusant toute polémique avec 
Cabinet chicaneur. Nous faisons méme; comme les deux Puis- 
sances maritimes, dans leur propre intérét, sauraient agir autrement 
qu’elles font, elles devront forcément rencontrer dans leur action 
avec les deux Cours Impériales. Pour notre part nous demandons pas 
mieux que voir ces deux Puissances forcées d’arriver, aprés longs 
détours beaucoup paroles perdues, sur terrain dont nous n’avons 
jamais bougé. 

Dans que vous avez avec Lord Melbourne, dont Vous 
m’avez rendu compte par Votre rapport Litt. ler. Octobre, Vous lui 
avez tenu langage qui portait trop caractére d’une accusation dirigée 
contre Lord Palmerston, pouvait étre interprété comme 
d’un vif désir notre part d’engager Cabinet britannique s’entendre 
avec nous. Nous faisons, aucune différence entre Principal 
Secrétaire d’Etat Cabinet qu’il représente dans son ensemble, envers 
nous comme envers toutes les Puissances. Lord Palmerston changeait 
jamais ton conduite, serait alors lui venir nous chercher 
mais sera jamais nous qui aurons recours lui, lorsqu’il s’agira 
poursuite d’intéréts qui sont autant ceux Cour que 
toutes les Puissances. Rien n’est plus dépourvu sens que menace 
d’une guerre entre les Puissances européennes dans une guerre 
pareille est nombre des événemens tellement improbables, que nous 
pourrions défier ceux quien parlent. Une guerre intestine dans 
ottoman, une guerre telle que nous avons chagrin d’en voir éclater 
une 1833, pourrait renouveler, les Puissances européennes pour- 
raient alors partager pour préter des secours des 
parties belligérantes. Mais France prononcent contre 
renouvellement d’une guerre cette nature donc est danger 
guerre si, malgré les efforts des quatre Puissances, une lutte 
matérielle devait nouveau entre Sultan Son vassal, les 
Puissances européennes recontreront-elles pas dans une direction 
uniforme, qui, par cela méme, leur deviendrait commune quoi bon 
avec Cabinet qui n’y est point sur avenir qui est 
réglé par une Puissance bien autrement forte que l’esprit chicane 
Lord Palmerston, par une force des choses toute naturelle 

Vous aurez lieu, Monsieur, Vous convaincre, par lecture 
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dépéche précédente, que c’est effet dans cet esprit que j’ai réglé mes 
explications avec Sir Frédéric Lamb. suis entré avec lui 
dans aucune recherche sur moyen nous suis borné 
faire critique des prétentions des citations fausses controuvées 
bassadeur nécessité, qu’il tache d’empécher que son Chef 
comprenne travers des paroles clairement exprimées, fasse 
semblant pas les comprendre. Sir Frédéric Lamb s’est chargé 
cette commission, que considére comme fort ingrate, que lui-méme 
juge pas autrement. aura toute peine, réussit, sera 
cause générale quien profitera. Quant nous isolément, nous cherchons 
tirer aucun avantage particulier. 

Veuillez considérer contenu présente dépéche précédente, 
comme étant exclusivement réservé Votre connaissance personnelle. 
vous acquittant commission dont Vous charge par dépéche 
No. considérez-la comme portant uniquement sur fait louable, mais 
isolé. parlez pas d’autre chose Lord Palmerston; dites, par contre 
Lord Melbourne, que compte que Vous avez soin nous rendre par 
Votre rapport ler. Octobre, que Vous avez avec lui, 
nous confirmés dans que nous avons eue tout tems ses 
intentions notre égard, valeur qu’il attache rela- 
tions amicales entre nos deux Cours; les seules effet qui devraient 
exister entr’Elles. 


Recevez, etc. 


1W.S.A., Weisungen nach England. Metternich Hummelauer, oct./34. 
No. this dispatch, Metternich thanks Palmerston for communicating the in- 
structions sent Campbell reply Mehemet Ali’s memorandum asking Great 
Britain support his schemes for independence. Metternich says that the instruc- 
tions for Campbell are identical principle with those which has sent Prokesch 
von Osten. hopes that the uncompromising attitude the Powers will stop 
Mehemet Ali from trying carry out his ambitious projects. 
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Sir Charles Firth 


HARLES HARDING FIRTH was born 1857, grandson 

the founder the great Firth steelworks Sheffield. His 
uncle, Mark Firth, the second head the firm, was the founder 
Firth College, out which the University Sheffield has 
grown. young man the historian lectured for short time 
this college, and has bequeathed the university his splendid 
collection books English history. went school 
Clifton, the great period its first headmaster, Percival, and 
there shaped well classic that was urged stand 
for classical scholarship Oxford. Already, however, had 
found his vocation. went New College read history, 
and 1876 migrated Balliol Brackenbury scholar. Balliol 
that time had remarkable number rising historians. 
Round, Poole, Richard Lodge, Tout, Andrew Clark, and 
Arnold Toynbee were already residence undergraduates 
Montague, Morse Stephens, and Ashley joined them 
before Firth went down. His tutor was Franck Bright, sound 
historical scholar, but learnt most from Stubbs, who was regius 
professor modern history, another Yorkshireman, whose cast 
mind was many ways like his own. 

Firth won the Stanhope prize with essay The Marquess 
Wellesley (1877). After taking his degree spent some months 
Hanover improving his German but never studied con- 
tinental university, and his subsequent journeys abroad were 
brief and very few. married young, and from the early 
eighties lived Oxford, disregarding the warnings the doctors 
who thought the Thames valley climate dangerous for the asthma 
from which always suffered. was not until was thirty 
that had regular appointment lecturer Pembroke 
College, partly because had not read literae humaniores 
addition modern history; but his position 
scholar was well established before that. settled down 
his early twenties what called the steady jog-trot the 
professional historian’. deliberately became specialist, 
disposing nearly all his books medieval subjects, and devoting 
himself first almost wholly the seventeenth century. That 
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did not follow Stubbs more closely was due several causes. 
Constitutional law never attracted him did many other 
English historians, and had become admirer Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, who published the fourth instalment his 
great work while Firth was undergraduate. was not, 
however, merely that looked Gardiner the perfectly 
equipped historian. Gardiner’s period had deep significance 
His roots were the Puritan and industrial north. 
liked the words Dark and true and tender the and 
never forgot that his ancestry was nonconformist and, more 
recently, evangelical. His reticence about such things and his 
genial humour misled even some his oldest friends, and made 
them fancy that would have been more his ease writing 
about the court Charles than about the Puritan revolution. 
history, his conversation, was indeed indulgent 
‘profane persons’; but, without its original theological forms, 
his puritanism remained. was the foundation stoical 
quality his character, his austerely simple way writing, 
and also his undeviating confidence his standards histori- 
cal method and judgement. 

the eighteen-eighties and nineties published number 
critical studies the authorities his chosen period, and also 
editions, which Life Colonel Hutchinson (1885), The Life 
the Duke Newcastle (1886), and Ludlow’s Memoirs (1894) 
with books already well known, and the Clarke Papers, 
which the first volume appeared 1891, made new contribution 
primary importance. These independent publications repre- 
sented, however, only minor part his great activity. 
became early contributor the Dictionary National Biog- 
raphy, and his gift for methodical work was disciplined that 
excellent school from 1885 the completion the main dic- 
tionary 1901. was also one the Oxford historians 
whose meetings 1885 led the foundation this Review. The 
last piece his work published his lifetime appeared 
the January number the present volume, the fifty-first. 
the meantime had contributed many documents and critical 
studies authorities, and for many years was regular 
His reviews never failed illustrate one the main 
characteristics his technique. believed that the main 
function reviewer was show the place book the 
literature its subject, and conceived that literature 
systematic whole. Therefore pointed out what sources 
author had used and, often with astonishing knowledge, what 

The Bibliography the Writings Sir Charles Firth (1928) omits few his 


signed initialled contributions, but, the other hand, acknowledges his 
least one unsigned review. 
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had failed use, and estimated the author’s skill using 
them. But did much more than this, for when thought 
historical literature whole was ideal whole, ever growing, 
and never completed, which each historian ought contribute 
fitting length (which usually meant not too great length) and 
with proper regard the spheres and needs other historians. 
constantly pointed out what still remained done, what 
documents were worth publishing, what worth calendaring. This 
characteristic runs through all his work. seen particularly 
his many studies former historians, his remarkable papers 
Future Development the Study Seventeenth-Century 
and The Undeserved Neglect Earlier English 
Historians their Successors the series Notes Diplo- 
matic Relations which promoted, and the fifteen masterly 
memoranda which submitted the Royal Commission the 
Public Records. had, sense, the organizer’s mind, and 
was always favour making historical studies more systematic. 

This spirit far more widespread among historical workers 
now than was generation ago indeed often crowds out other 
qualities which were not less necessary Firth’s work. did 
not use card-indexes complicated schemes classified notes 
special slips. employed amanuenses, but their duties were 
such they might have discharged two centuries ago. 
took little interest the arrangement bibliographies short, 
had none that pedantry technique which has grown out 
scientific history. doubt was easy for him without 
some these crutches, for had wonderful memory, large 
library, and enviable freedom from distractions but was 
saved from mechanization not these but his literary and 
intellectual power. had keen appreciation style and 
human his own writing, although seldom seemed 
aim anything but plain statement, was always alive with 
his individuality. Thus, after the long preparatory work the 
and gained quick succession striking 
successes and public recognition. 1900 made hit with his 
biography Oliver Cromwell. Modestly expecting over- 
shadowed Lord Morley’s life which appeared the same year, 
sold the copyright, the publisher’s great advantage. 
1900, also, Firth began deliver the Ford lectures, the substance 
which appeared 1902 Cromwell’s Army. This believe 
the best single volume military history the English 
language. Between the delivery and the publication the 
lectures Firth received honorary doctorate Aberdeen and 
research fellowship All Souls. 


Royal Hist. Soc. 3rd Ser. viii (1914), 1-16. 
Bulletin the Institute Historical Research, (1927), 65-9. 
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the year when Cromwell’s Army appeared, Gardiner died 
and Firth was left without equal authority the Stuart 
period. took charge the publication what Gardiner had 
left behind him unfinished state, and formed the plan 
continuing the great book down the restoration Charles IT. 
His two admirable volumes, The Last Years the Protectorate, 
did not, however, carry the story beyond the death Oliver 
Cromwell, and they were not published until 1909. This resulted 
from change the direction Firth’s life. 1904 was 
about visit America, and had written out lectures for 
Harvard the portions his continuation which dealt with social 
and economic life. They exist bound and typewritten copy, 
but they were never delivered, because Firth, before could 
take the journey, was appointed succeed his close friend York 
Powell regius professor modern history. thus became 
fellow Oriel, and was the first regius professor enter 
fully into the life that famous common room. also set him- 
self what none his predecessors haf attempted, though 
several had desired that such attempt should made, namely, 
create Oxford great training-school for historians. The 
general lines the policy were not new. Tout, who was Firth’s 
lifelong ally, had been for some years building his school 
Manchester. likewise Oxford involved making changes 
the existing system tuition, and Firth was member 
dining-club for which York Powell had drafted 1889 pro- 
gramme action all branches university business. For 
Firth carry this programme forward was not easy, since had 
always stood somewhat apart from the tradition liberal educa- 
tion was understood Oxford; and unfortunately his 
uncompromising announcement the programme his in- 
augural instead leading fruitful co-operation with 
the other members the faculty, began controversy which 
delayed the realization his hopes. the end much what 
worked for has come about, and the greatest share the credit 
must his foresight and devotion. 

There were other university matters which spent much 
energy. was active furthering the study English, modern 
languages, and geography. was supporter the claims 
the women’s societies. Outside Oxford found much work 
do. Besides other and less exacting official appointments, 
served from 1910 1919 the important Royal Commission 
the Public Records, and 1913 the admiralty committee 
Nelson’s tactics Trafalgar. the latter year became 
president the Royal Historical Society. The daily work 
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his chair was considerable. Lecturing did not come easily 
him, and with each year there were more and more historians, 
English and American, who sought the advice which gave 
with unbounded generosity. All this, and perhaps also the 
weight his accumulated learning, prevented him from under- 
taking any large historical book. 1910 published 
excellent monograph, The House Lords during the Civil War, 
which fact covers the period from Charles the Restoration, 
and was completed then because the contemporary crisis 
which the house lords was involved. Except for that, his work, 
still prolific, was made up, had been his early period, 
many scattered articles, lectures, and editions. There was 
more assured mastery and wider sweep: number studies 
ballads and portraits, various papers eighteenth-century 
subjects, showed that was ranging widely, though always with 
his old thoroughness and precision. 

His knowledge was even greater than can inferred from his 
printed knew English history and literature minutely 
from the sixteenth century the twentieth. knew much 
American history and far more European than his modesty 
allowed many suspect. Some aspects the past interested 
him more than others, naval and military history perhaps most 
all; but was keenly interested some, such economic 
history, about which wrote little. His mind was not specu- 
lative, and did not work out any philosophy history, 
and did not deeply into the history thought except where 
touches political and ecclesiastical affairs. Specialization, 
however, for him did not mean narrowing. his inaugural 
lecture, when preached the renunciation interests outside 
the historian’s special period, went show how the historian 
must, treat his period thoroughly, see microcosm 
the universe. Not many months ago wrote: The desire 
understand human life whole not one the motives 
which inspire our teaching Modern History ought do. 
That has been persistently narrowed and history has been cut 
more and more into fractions and His teaching and 
influence were the side intégrale. 

estimating his place among English historians, natural 
compare him with Gardiner. His own loyalty Gardiner 
never varied, and was displeased anyone suggested that his 
own work was better than his master’s, even the suggestion 
went further than comparison their literary styles. 
1915 Professor Usher published his Critical Study the 
Historical Method Samuel Rawson Gardiner. When Oxford 


private letter dated October 1934. 
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teaching resumed its normal tenor after the war, Firth took 
Gardiner’s work the subject for course lectures his 
seminar. answer Professor Usher, and anonymous 
critic who had attempted support his argument The 
Literary Supplement, Firth examined Gardiner’s work minutely, 
judging each stage relation the results reached 
previous historians, and the sources available Gardiner for his 
new admitted that book was not 
all respects well-proportioned that sometimes his narratives 
negotiations became too long for their framework, and that 
paid too little attention, even the standards his time, 
social and economic questions. would not, however, admit 
that Gardiner failed impartiality and here disagreed with 
the critics mainly because knew not merely Gardiner’s work, 
but that all his predecessors, and saw how great advance 
scientific fairness Gardiner, beginning publication early 
1863, had made. was himself the heir Gardiner’s impar- 
tiality. was, course, the impartiality the judge, who hears 
both sides and then decides between them not that the mere 
spectator, who free entertain contradictory sympathies. 
the two, Firth was the less limited his sympathies the older 
those two generations did not find easy the younger 
admit that two opposing claims might urged with equal 
sincerity. Firth, also, was the more interesting writer. His 
continuation had not those faults construction which saw 
Gardiner; his narrative was more vigorous, and had 
special felicity quotation. loses little from Firth’s less 
profound knowledge continental affairs, and against this must 
his better technical grasp military and naval history. 
Where Gardiner’s performance was clearly greater was the 
tenacity which enabled him cover fifty-three years English 
history his large scale, while the same time writing much 
else, and teaching. If, however, the question had any meaning 
which the two men was the more learned, would hard 
deny that praise Firth. and Gardiner stand together 
the two most eminent English representatives the tradition 
Ranke. 

1925 Firth resigned his chair, and, except for serious illness 
four years later, continued work quietly until within few 
days his death the age seventy-eight. His chief occupation 
was with regimental history the parliamentary armies the 
civil war, which, hoped, will published with some other 
fruits his later years. These years were cheered his great 


had previously given similar course Macaulay, which two portions 
were Treatment Scottish History,’ Scottish Historical Review, 
(1917-18), 273-91, and Third History, xvii (1932), 201-19. 
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satisfaction the work his old pupils. had received 
the many honours which his work deserved, honorary degrees 
from Sheffield, Manchester, Cambridge, and Oxford, and 1922 
knighthood. character, knew him, was straight- 
forward, strong, and magnanimous, without pretence and in- 
capable jealousy. took great pleasure giving, whether 
gave the material support institutions, gave from his 
store learning other historians. Sometimes impatient 
opposition, and often scornful impostures, always un- 
grudgingly admired good work. 
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Notes and Documents 


The English, Norman, and French called 
deal with the Papal Schism 1159 


September 1159 Pope Adrian died, and double election 
was made Papacy. The imperialist faction chose Octavian, 
cardinal-priest St. Cecilia, who took the title Victor IV, and 
the church party Roland, the chancellor, who became known 
Alexander III. After the disgraceful scenes Rome each pope 
had appeal the world for recognition, and the Emperor 
Frederick, maintaining pose impartiality despite his well- 
known sympathies, invited the ecclesiastical and lay magnates 
Christendom attend council Pavia decide between the 
rival claimants. 

The events England, Normandy, and France following the 
disputed election have never been satisfactorily described. The 
chroniclers and writers are confused and give divergent accounts 
the references contemporary correspondence are vague, and 
certain amount controversy has arisen among modern 
historians. 

Among the writers the time, William Newburgh, William 
Fitz Stephen, Robert Torigni, Lambert Waterloo, and 
Gerhoh Reichersberg take notice the synods held Normandy 
and France. Robert Torigni says that Henry held council 
Neufmarché and Louis VII one Beauvais July 1160, 
which resulted the recognition Alexander Lambert that 
joint council was held Beauvais about July, and that, 
through the action Henry, Alexander was acknowledged 
William Fitz Stephen that joint meeting was held 
Neufmarché William Newburgh describes joint council 
without naming and Gerhoh states that joint synod 
was held 


Chronicles Stephen, Rolls Ser. iv. 207. 

Bouquet, Rerum Gall. Franc. Script. xiii. 518. 

Thomae, Materials Becket, Rolls Ser. iii. 27. 

Chronicles Stephen, Rolls Ser. 120. 

Investigatione Antichristi’, ed. Sackur Mon. Germ. Hist., Lib. Lite, 
365. 
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This Toulouse council has, however, been subjected con- 
siderable criticism, and generally held that Gerhoh, although 
truthful his description, was hopelessly confused the 
are, therefore, far the narrative sources are 
concerned, left with two meetings, one Neufmarché and the 
other Beauvais. 

References the letters John Salisbury, Gilbert Foliot, 
and Arnulf Lisieux allow reconstruct third and earlier 
council London. 

Arnulf, writing Henry Pisa, cardinal-priest St. Nereus 
and St. Achilles, says that the kings England and France have 
come agreement their method recognizing the pope, 
and that Henry has sent legates the clergy England with 
letters Alexander and the manifesto from the council Pavia,? 
that they could discuss the case and come 
This decision was not published but sent Henry.‘ 

The council Pavia closed February 1160, but the kings 
were wary, and their agreement procedure was not made 
until their peace May, peace which set the seal the truce 
that they had arrived is, therefore, evident 
that the council London cannot have been held before the end 
May, nor after the continental synods July, for Henry was 
abroad and would require the English decision first. probably 
took place 

July there were the two meetings the neighbouring towns 
Neufmarché and Beauvais. Their existence sufficiently 
attested, and their nature that question. has been 
held that they were separate and national councils, developing 
into church synods the retirement the lay element, and that 
the joint meeting was either Toulouse, second meeting 


Labbe, Concilia, 1406, dates the three councils 1161, and Devic and Vaisete, 
Hist. Gén. Languedoc, 1872, iii. 815-16, follow him. Concilia, 
ii. 947, change the year 1160, but print Luchaire’s criticism (see below) 
appendix, 1713. Reuter, Geschichte Alexanders des Dritten, 190, and Béhmer, 
Neues Archiv, xxi. 679, support Toulouse 1160. the other hand, Brial, 
Bouquet, xiv. 407, has doubts about the Toulouse council. Hirsch, Studien zur Ge- 
schichte Ludwigs VII, 102, Howlett, Chronicles Stephen, li-v, and Luchaire, 
Journal des Savants, 1902, pp. 45-51, reject decisively. 

This the letter, Quia sedis, Labbe, ibid. 1392. 

Ed. Giles, no. 26. 

John Salisbury, ed. Giles, no. 64. 

Arnulf, for the peace, Torigni, 207, and the terms are printed, Bouquet, 
xvi. 21. 

For description see John Salisbury, nos. and 64; Foliot, Materials, 
Rolls Ser. 16. Dr. Poole, arguing purely theoretical lines, dates the council 
November 1159, Early Correspondence John Proc. British Academy, 
xi. 21. 

Howlett, op. cit. li. Luchaire, loc. cit. 
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Some evidence their nature comes from letter Arnulf. 
was unable attend the English council (in the position 
unofficial advocate for Alexander), but wrote letter remedy 
his and Foliot considered this letter 
states that the French Church had recognized Alexander before 
the peace (in May), but because the concord joint announce- 
ment made. This reference the French Church may 
rhetorical exaggeration influence the English Church, but sola 
Gallia monstra non and the usual orthodoxy the French 
Church may well have resulted general acknowledgement, 
but not formal recognition Alexander’s claims before the 
peace May. 

The Norman synod Neufmarché complementary the 
English council London, and raises difficulties. The synod 
Beauvais, held nearby the same month and probably shortly 
after the other, has usually been held French, but view 
Arnulf’s statement that the French Church had already come 
agreement May, may reasonably considered the 
joint assembly. This was the opinion Lambert Waterloo 
the wording Robert Torigni makes clear that was 
Beauvais that the general discussion took place, and William 
Fitz Stephen’s stress the importance Neufmarché easily 
explained due Norman sources information. would 
any case predominantly Gallic composition, for Henry would 
probably only send representatives. 

There are several more less consonant accounts the joint 
council (at Beauvais), and most them end with the recognition 
Alexander and the excommunication This con- 
clusion is, however, extremely doubtful, and the councils seem 
have come official decision. 

Arnulf Lisieux says that the kings were haste, and 
that Louis delegated Henry the power acknowledging 
Alexander pope. From the same source learned that 
Henry used this power extort from the legates permission 
marry his infant son the infant daughter Louis against the 
terms the peace and obtain the dowry which con- 
sisted important castles the 

will not accept this, and considers prejudiced 


no. 23. 


Materials, Rolls Ser. 18. Labbe, op. cit. 1399, says that the letter was also 


sent the French clergy, but there manuscript evidence for this, and most 
improbable. 


Arnulf, ep. no. 23. 
Lambert, loc. cit.; Newburgh, loc. cit.; Fastrade Clairvaux, Labbe, op. cit 
1407; Gerhoh, loc. cit. 
no. 24. 
Torigni, 208 Diceto, Rolls Ser. 304. 
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account exculpate the But Arnulf, not deliberately 
misleading, unimpeachable witness, for was high the 
king’s counsels and present the neighbourhood the time. 
not, moreover, unlikely that Louis should have made such 
concession Henry, for was incurably simple. What 
more, the account falls into line with the facts know them. 

The marriage took place November, and the two kings 
appear have recognized Alexander the end the The 
legates’ permission for the marriage effected was undoubtedly 
scandalous, and was repugnant Louis and distasteful the 
pope. Henry was intimidate buy many legates latere 
the course the next ten years, and although may only have 
used the threat repudiating Alexander, much more likely 
that was stronger position than that obtained from 
mere 

There some further evidence which supports the contention 
that official recognition Alexander was made the council 
Beauvais. William Fitz Stephen says that after the joint’ 
council Neufmarché the king was extremely angry with certain 
ecclesiastics who had presumed officially recognize 
Some have thought that this was because the general synod had 
not met, and this line followed shall have believe that 
the incident took place between the councils Neufmarché 
and Beauvais. 

is, however, extremely unlikely that there was sufficient 
lapse time for the occurrence. much more probable that 
their indiscretion took place after the council Beauvais when 
there was more excuse and more opportunity, and have already 
seen that Fitz was mistaken his view Neufmarché. 
Moreover, there was little reason for Henry furious 
the ecclesiastics’ recognition occurred between the councils, for 
the only danger could slight Louis, and Henry was not 
noticeably sensitive. But when the power acknowledging 
the pope was put his hands, and when premature admission 
would damage his schemes, there was every reason why should 
angry. 

This makes almost certain that there was final outcome 
the meeting Beauvais, and that the matter was left the 
English king and, indeed, can believe that the recognition 
Alexander was made unpremeditatedly Louis, and casually 
Henry the end 1160 when his cunning scheme had been 
successful, can understand the confusion the contemporary 
writers. 


Loc. cit. 
Luchaire, loc. cit., for Henry’s Louis’ letter Bouquet, xv. 766, and 
for Alexander’s reply see no. 10644. cit. 
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The chronological results these investigations are, then, 
that after the papal schism September 1159 the French Church 
generally recognized Alexander the true pope, but when peace 
was made between the French and English kings May 1160 they 
decided make concerted announcement. English synod 
London June preceded Norman Neufmarché July 
and joint conference Beauvais the 22nd that month. 
Beauvais the legates the two popes were heard, and although 
the general feeling was for the recognition Alexander, Louis, 
moved some factor unknown us, empowered Henry 
make the announcement suitable date. Henry used the 
authorization bargain unscrupulously with Alexander’s legates, 
and obtained from them permission for the marriage the children 
which enabled him get possession the dowry, the Vexin 
castles. Finally, after the celebration the marriage and the 
obtaining the dowry, Louis, stung the treachery, recognized 
Alexander, and Henry followed suit. 


Medieval Juries 


sheriff the fourteenth century was directed 
summon men his county form jury, how far was necessary 
for them have any local knowledge relating the subject 
the inquest Was the verdict foregone conclusion, and the 
selection jurors unimportant part the proceedings, their 
share the inquest being purely nominal? Very little attention 
seems have been paid this subject since the late Fowler, 
1907, contributed note this Review the evidence 
jurors the age heirs, which went show that this sworn 
evidence is, many cases, incredible later the same year, 
Miss Martin added some further facts the same nature and 
1914 Mr. Stamp quoted some cases from Kent where the 
genuineness the evidence obviously Nothing, 
however, seems have been written since the subject these 
juries and their composition. 

There now occurs opportunity getting little information 
from another angle. Two manuscripts the British Museum, 
(Lansdowne 434 and 435) deal with Chertsey Abbey during the 
abbacy John Rutherwyk One cartulary, 
containing incidentally copies number inquisitions quod 
damnum and other inquisitions, with the panels jurors appended. 
The other volume consists extracts from the Court Rolls the 


Ante, xxii. 101 ff., 526 Ante, xxix. 323 
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abbey, and gives large number names tenants. Thus, 
owing the special circumstances, possible say, quite 
often, exactly where particular juror lived, and, therefore, 
whether likely have had any real local knowledge. The 
results, shown below, are somewhat surprising. 

There are eight Inquisitions quod damnum, two actions 
Novel Disseisin, one Extent, and seven other inquests. 
these eighteen cases only two juries are certainly composed solely 
local men. four cases there least one man from outside 
the district three cases least two jurors not live the 
district three more, least three jurors are strangers 
one case least four are from outside and two jurors 
all are local. the other three cases. the names are not known 
any other connexion and may may not local. 

The actual fifteen cases are follows 


Kingston before the Escheator. Quod Damnum, 
relating lands Chertsey, Horley, and Egham. One juror lives 
Chobham. 

Edw. II. the same day, Kingston, before the Escheator. 
Quod Damnum, relating lands Cobham. jurors live Cobham. 

Edw. II. Chertsey. Quod Damnum, relating lands 
Chertsey. the jurors are local men. 

Edw. II. Coulsdon, before Justices. Quod Damnum, 
relating Coulsdon, Sutton, and Egham. Two jurors live Horley. 

Edw. Guildford, before Justices. Quod Damnum, 
relating the appointment third Coroner for the Liberty Chertsey. 
One juror lives Egham, one East Clandon, and one Ash. 

Edw. Chertsey, before Justices. Quod Damnum, 
relating proposed new weir Thames. Two jurors live Sutton and 
one Bookham. 

Edw. Harpsford (near Windsor), before Justices. 
Quod Damnum, relating land Henley-in-Ash. One juror lives 
Horley, one Pirbright, one East Clandon. 

before the same Justices. Quod Damnum, relating the possession 
mill Harpsford. The same jurors No. part, and the 
rest, one lives Horsley, and one Chertsey. 

Edw. III. Guildford, before the Sheriff. Action for damages 
relating Coulsdon. Two jurors live Sutton, one Ash, and one 
Epsom. 

10. Edw. Byfleet. Relating rents Weybridge. Jurors 
specially stated twelve bondmen Byfleet manor. 

Edw. III. Leatherhead, before the Escheator. Quod 
Damnum, relating East Clandon, Epsom, and Chertsey. One juror 
lives Horsley. 

Horley, Coulsdon, Sutton, and Epsom. The same jurors No. 11, 
one living East Clandon. 
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13. Edw. Guildford; adjourned Southwark for want 
jurors; before Justices. Novel Disseisin, relating Cobham. Six 
jurors the Hundred Kingston and six the Hundred Woking. 

Extent Henley-in-Ash. One juror lives Chobham. 

15. Edw. III. Guildford, before Justices. Novel Disseisin, 
relating Epsom. One juror the Hundred Kingston. 


The other inquests are inconclusive for want evidence. 
How should this evidence interpreted would inter- 
esting other students would look similar documents and see 
this sort thing was exceptional the period. that could 
done, might begin get some definite knowledge 
interesting subject. 
Toms. 


English Law Students Bologna the Fifteenth Century 


the university records Bologna has shown that 
large number Englishmen found their way the law schools 
there during the fifteenth century, particularly during the later 
years, and took degrees Canon Civil Law. Their activities 
illustrate several phases university life, and throw some light 
upon the condition the studio this time. 

was not the custom Bologna, was Ferrara and 
Padua, record the names each candidate’s friends, 
testes, who were present his examination and doctoratus. 
Indeed, the notices the official records are brief that many 
cases surnames are omitted, and this makes identification very 
difficult. Johannes Anglia occurs five times the fifteenth 
century, ‘Gulielmus Anglia’ less than six. Internal 
evidence sometimes supplies clue the missing name, but 
there must many identifications element guesswork. 
Italian spelling English names makes further difficulty, 
and Britannia used for both England and Brittany without 
discrimination. 

Apart from Rogerius Anglia’ and Johannes Wigan 
both whom took doctorates Canon Law January 1400, 
English names are found the jurist records until 1423. 
May this year William, archdeacon took 
his degree Canon Law. This must William Chichele, nephew 
the archbishop, who was collated the archdeaconry Canter- 
bury 1420. Two years later was appointed papal notary 
while ‘student Canon Law Bologna and intending 


Although nine cases out ten Brittany 
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engage the service the Pope and the Roman 
Bologna was rector the Ultramontane University from 
23, and leaving the studio went straight Rome, where 
died the following year. addition his archdeaconry, 
Chichele held canonry St. Davids, and 1409 had been 

John Blodvel’, Blodwell, took his doctorate Canon 
Law one year later than Chichele, and his examination egregie 
habuit omnibus’.* was the son priest and 
unmarried woman, and had obtain papal dispensation before 
could enter Holy 1412 was rector White- 
parish the diocese Salisbury, and held successively four 
other livings before the end 1422, when referred 
canon St. some date later than 1417 John Blodwell 
became dean St. Asaph, and 1432 and 1433 was collated 
prebends Lichfield and Hereford. After taking his degree 
seems have gone, like William Chichele, Rome, and 
became abbreviator apostolic brass Balsham 
Church, Cambridgeshire, dated 1462, gives the succinct biography 


Dr. John Blodwell, born Wales, studied law Bologna, 


and practised Rome 

Contemporary with Blodwell was John Bonore, Bonur, 
who, like him, won distinction his examination. took his 
degree, however, four years later, September 1428. 
the Liber Sapientium (fo. 56) described prebendary 
Lincoln, but one that name given Neve, unless 
identified with John Broun, who was collated pre- 
bendary St. Botolph’s, August 1417. There was, however, 
John Boner who was admitted Fellow Winchester 1410 
and who resigned (beneficed) 1416. ‘J. Bonore’, too, was 
rector St. John Baptist, Walbrook, and died 
both these may have been John Bonur Bologna. 

‘Johannes Ysam britania may have been Englishman 
Breton; there was John Ysham, monk St. Albans, 
who received indult plenary indulgence but there 
proof that ever went abroad. Johannes Ysam took 
his degree Canon Law February was presented 
for his examination Johannes Tomarijs, generally known 


Cal. Papal Letters, vii. Neve, Fasti, iii. 650. 
Liber Secretus Juris Pontificii, fo. 53; Liber Sapientium, fo. (Manuscripts 
the Archivio Stato Bologna). 
Papal Letters, vi. 312. vii. 
was the owner fine copy Petrarch, Remediis utriusque fortunae (now 
Coll. Corp. Chr. Cambridge MS. 18), which probably bought this time. 
Stephenson, Monumental Brasses, 56. 
Hennessy, Repertorium Ecc. Lond. 303. 
Cal. Papal Letters, viii. 148-9. Lib. Sec. Jur. Pont. fo. 


this suggests another Englishman, but Tomarijs was good 
Bolognese stock, the son famous lawyer the same name 
lectured Bologna from 1427 onwards, until his death 
1450. The anglicus was more than nickname. 

the course the century two Englishmen were selected 
give the university lecture Civil Law, 1443 and 1457 
respectively. August 1443 scolaris nomine 
referred university lecturer for that but does 
not seem have taken his degree Bologna, and has not 
been possible trace him discover his surname. The 
other lecturer, Johannes Anglia was, perhaps, John Helier, 
rector St. Michael’s, Oxford, who was granted dispensation 
December 1454 leave his benefice while studying abroad. 
The dispensation states that has betaken himself from England 
Italy for the sake study, and desires study letters the 
pope’s city this identification correct, Helier 
must have returned England immediately after taking his 
degree, for the will John Helier, presbyter, dated June 
possible that ‘Johannes’ may have been John 
Foxhales, Franciscan, who said have lectured Bologna 
under the name but the date his 
sojourn there not known, and the whole the evidence seems 
point more clearly John Helier. 

Several Englishmen, addition William Chichele, were 
elected rector one both universities. 1448-9 John Aleyn 
was ultramontane rector, and was perhaps the Johannes 
Anglia’ who took his doctorate Civil Law three years 
Before came Bologna, Aleyn had studied for several years 
where his friends were the ecclesiastical lawyer Henry 
Sharpe, and William Hatclif who became physician Henry 
and, later, secretary Edward IV. The name ‘John Aleyn’ 
common English records this date, but may assumed 
that John Aleyn Padua and Bologna was the John Aleyn, 
doctor laws’, who was sent Pope Nicholas 1454 
the orator the mayor, aldermen, and citizens London, 


Lib. Sec. Jur. Civ., fo. 101 (Manuscript the Archivio Arcivescovile Bologna). 
The university lecture was given the scholar considered the most promising 
his year. 

Cal. Papal Letters, 702. took his degree Civil Law, Jan. 
1457-8. 

Printed Munimenta Academica, ed. Anstey, pp. 672-3. 

4A. Little, The Grey Friars Oxf. Hist. Soc. xx. 262. 

Lib. Sec. Jur. Civ. fo. 

Zonta and Brotto, Academicorum Gymnasii Patavini, 1406-50, Padua, 
1922. 
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dispute concerning oblations. After his return from Rome, 
seems have practised lawyer London, and was con- 
stantly called arbitrate disputes concerning the value 
land, merchandise, shipping. must have been 
man some versatility. more than one occasion was 
opposed acted concert with his old friend Henry Sharpe. 
was still alive 1492. 

The next English name found the records that Thomas 
Legger, who was Augustinian Dunstable. January 
1443, the bishop’s visitation this house, Brother Thomas 
who was the time ‘in the schools’, affirmed that 
‘all things were well’ with the and three years 
later find him elected scribe the chapter 
After this proceeded Bologna, where took his doctorate 
Canon Law October and thence Rome. 
gained audience with Pope Calixtus III, and persuaded 
him that John [Mothel], bishop Limerick, was dead, and that 
himself was suitable candidate for the vacant bishopric. 
May 1456 faculty was issued for his 

John Mothel was, however, far from dead, and sent 
letter the pope alleging that Thomas Legger not only lied 
when declared that the bishopric was vacant, but that had 
bribed false witnesses give good account his 
Thomas Legger was not able disturb the genuine bishop’s 
possession his see, and John Mothel retained until 1458, 
when resigned favour William Legger then 
appealed the pope grant him benefice, since could not 
‘obtain possession the rule and administration Limerick. 
grant receive any benefice was given him, but benefice 
was 

From Egidius Anglia’ was ultramontane rector 
and took his degree Canon Law January 
was Giles Wytyngtone, who had taken his B.C.L. 
Oxford June and who became principal Urban 
Hall. then became rector Dene Magna the diocese 
Hereford, and February 1457 dispensation was granted 

‘Giles Wytyngton, rector the University Bologna’, 
hold incompatible seems have gone 
Papal Letters, 165. 


Visitations Houses the Diocese Lincoln, ed. Hamilton 
Thompson, ii. 84. 

Chapters the Augustinian Canons, ed. Salter, 107. 

Lib. Sec. Jur. Pont. fo. 94. 

Cal. Papal Letters, xi. 264. pp. 58-9. 

Ware, Praesulibus Hiberniae. Cal. Papal Letters, xi. 153. 

Lib. Sec. Jur. Pont. fo. 96. the Acta Collegii Jur. Pont. (Manuscript the 
Stato) the date given January. 

Boase, Reg. Univ. Ozford, Cal, Papal Letters, xi. 134. 
VOL. LI.—NO. 
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Rome, and have died there before June 1466, when 
referred the late archdeacon Meath 

schierbodus Eboracensis who became 
doctor Canon Law October 1457,? must surely the 
Scherwoode, doctor decrees, priest, the diocese 
York who was appointed papal chaplain and penitentiary 
the basilica St. Peter and the Roman court fortnight after 
taking his degree.* was, perhaps, kinsman John Shirwood, 
bishop Durham. William Sherwood, Shirwode, Schyzwod, 
became chaplain the young Richard, duke York, before 1478, 
when was again Rome and entered the confraternity 
St. Spirito was still there July 1481, when 
entered the names Edmund Audley and John Gunthorpe 
with his own hand the Liber Fraternitatis St. Spirito. Like 
Giles Wytyngton, William Sherwood died Rome, and buried 
near Bishop John 

The following year, March 1458, Ralph Makerell, 
took his doctorate Canon Law. 
was presumably already doctor Civil Law, for referred 
‘legum doctor’ the Acta Collegii Juris Pontificii (fo. 
when granted his dispensation take the degree. 
Ralph Makerell was back England October; de- 
granted dispensation hold another benefice addition 
the living Risby the diocese Norwich,’ and 1460 
was again dispensed and given leave hold third incompatible 
benefice. attached himself the Lancastrian cause and 
entered the household Margaret Anjou was imprisoned 
for nearly year after the battle Towton. 

June 1468 two Englishmen took degrees Canon 
Both are described Gulielmus Anglia and just possible 
that they were William Hadley and William Sellyng Christ 
Church, Canterbury, who had both taken the degree D.D. 
Bologna year two One described egregius 
this perhaps Sellyng who had already won fame 
scholar before leaving England the other Gulielmus Johannis 
Oxonia’ and may Hadley, although connexion with 
Oxford family known. became sub-prior 
Christ Church, May 1471, and died December 1499 the 


Papal Letters, xii. 466. Lib. Sec. Jur. Pont. fo. 100. 

Cal. Papal Letters, xi. 662. 

Egidi, Necrologi della Provincia Romana, ii. (1914) 241. 

Ibid. pp. 225, 306. Fasti Dunelmenses, Surtees Soc. 1926, 118. 

Cal. Papal Letters, xi. 366. 

March 1466, and Hadley, March 1467. Memorie 

Lib. Sec. Jur. Pont. fo. 125. 
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age the famous humanist and pioneer 
Greek studies England. 

The same may said for John Dogget, archdeacon 
Chichester, and Thomas Langton, who died 1501 just before 
could consecrated archbishop Canterbury. Dogget 
and Langton had both studied Padua before they came 
Bologna they were among the testes John Chelworth (nephew 
the bishop Lincoln that name) who was ultramontane 
rector there Dogget had been unlucky enough lose 
content his creditors their duties Padua durst abide 
Padua there apply him study, intended for have 
done, but departed from seems that went 
Bologna take his degree,* and probably identi- 
fied with the Johannes Anglia who took his doctorate 
Canon Law November 1469.5 Thomas Langton, perhaps, be- 
friended Dogget and helped him afterwards did Richard 
Pace, but although they were together Padua there 
proof that they were Bologna the same time, for Langton 
did not take his degree until February 

Chronologically, Rogerius Anglia’ should mentioned 
between Dogget and Langton, for took his doctorate Civil 
Law July Roger described Nobilis vir’, 
and possible that identified with the nobilis 
miles roggorus draycott who was one the testes Edward 
Chene (Cheyney) Padua June 1476.8 Roger received 
dispensation for his degree, may have been only short 
time Bologna, and may have been the same Roger Draycott 
who was granted general pardon May 1470 Edward IV. 
perhaps thought advisable spend some time abroad, and 
made his way Bologna and thence Padua. 

May and June 1474. Robert’s surname given the Acta 
Collegii Jur. Pont. (fo. Slymbyg the diocese Wor- 
cester, and must the Robert Slymbrygge who became 
1466 rector was appointed notary 


John Stone, Chronicle (Camb. Antiqu. Soc. ed. Searle). 

Beneficiorum Collationes, xxxiii. fo. 123 (Manuscript the Curia Vescovile 
Padua). Chelworth took his degree, June 1468. 

IV, ii. 

obtained grace for his incorporation from Bologna Cambridge 1489. 
Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses, 520. 

Lib. Sec. Jur. Pont. fo. 127. fo. 133. 

Lib. Sec. Jur. Civ. fo. Beneficiorum Collationes, x]. fo. 27. 

Boase, Reg. Univ. Oxford, 17. Cal, Papal Letters, xii. 534, 815. 
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public, and 1488 and 1495 held the office precentor 
may have held the living Chelvey Somerset 
from 1448 and resigned The identification William 
much more doubtful. described York diocese, 
and there was one William Eure, Evre, precentor York, 
who 1467 was granted indult for life ‘to take the fruits 
his precentorship while studying letters university 
There is, however, nothing connect William Eure with Bologna, 
or, indeed, with any foreign university. 

‘Henricus Aynos’, who took his degree September 
1478, defies identification, unless might with Henry Aynes- 
worth, D.C.L., who was employed Anglo-Scottish negotiations 
1493. quite possible that the ‘de Anglia’ the Liber 
Secretus mistake for allemania’, for omitted the 
Acta and this suggests some uncertainty. 

some time before Thomas Savage studied Bologna 
before going Padua take his degree and serve jurist 
rector there 


Oxonii studiis aliquot duravit annos 
Defuit ingenio nec sua cura bono 

Italiae posthac claras penetravit urbes, 

Artes praecipue quae coluere bonas 

Illic evolvit sinuosa volumina juris, 

Professor cujus clarus efficitur 

Estque rei istius praeclara Bononia testis, 
Virtutem tanti novit illa 

Postmodo Praefectus Patavina factus urbe est, 
Tanta viri virtus tantaque fama 


Savage was sent ambassador France, Castile, and Portugal, 
and was successively bishop Rochester and London, and 
1501 was consecrated archbishop York. Godwin says that 
was inordinately fond hunting, and that learning had 

March 1478 William Boccatus (or Bockett), the 
diocese Bath and Wells, was examined for his doctorate 
Canon was the time rector Mells, and held 
various other Somerset livings from time time, and was one 


Neve, Fasti, 579. 

Weaver, Somerset Incumbents, 250. His (P.C.C. 41, Holgrave), dated 
1505, describes him doctor decrees, Bredon, Worcester 

Cal. Papal Letters, xii. 601. 

Facciolati, Fasti Gymnasii Patavini, pp. 15-16. 

Epitaph from missal Brasenose. Printed Raine, Historians the Church 
York, iii. 375. 

Godwin, cf. Fuller, Worthies, 175. 

Acta Collegii Jur. Pont. fo. 93. 
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the king’s chaplains. 1491 was installed sub-dean 
and the following year hear him executor and residuary 
legatee John Lasty, canon Wells, who left him his second 
best bowl silver with the cover partly was still 
alive 1499, when received legacy silver spoon from the 
rector but died before May 1500.4 

Another sub-dean Wells took the same degree and also 
doctorate Civil Law. This was John Hans, magnificus vir 
juris utriusque peritus who was rector both Jurist Uni- 
versities, and that capacity lectured the Decretals diebus 
rector had the right present scholar for 
gratis degree ‘pro paupere’, and chose one Johannes 
quondam Carnosij Londinijs who was given his doctorate 
Canon Law October 1481. June the same year 
John Hans was awarded 200 bolognese lire the government 
Bologna contribution towards his expenses providing 
palio silk prize for race through the main streets the 
When left Bologna, Hans entered the household 
Hadrianus Castello, the Italian bishop Bath and Wells. 
was doubt due his influence that John Hans was ap- 
pointed sub-dean October The same year, one 
this name was vicar Colyton 

the year 1483 number Englishmen are found Bologna. 
Four them lodged with Gaspare the parish priest 
St. Maria Maddalena, and these was 
perhaps student. arrived the beginning April, and 
October died and was buried the church St. Giacomo 
shortly afterwards English priest also died house, 
and John Burton, another English priest, left after six months’ 
stay, does not appear that made his lodgers very 
comfortable. For more than two years one Robertus monacus 
lived with and acted his curate, but 
kept back part his salary, and Robertus left him the spring 
1485. 

There evidence show where Thomas Thomyow and the 
brothers Nykke lodged Bologna, but they appear have been 
friends and have come from Ferrara together, where they 


Cal. Patent Rolls, 365; Neve, Fasti, 157. 

Somerset Medieval Wills, Somerset Record Soc. xvi. 298. 

383. 

Weaver, Somerset Incumbents, 142, &c. 

Dallari, Rotuli dei Lettori Bologna, 113. 

Not yet identified. The name found Cornwall this time. 

Liber Partitorum, fo. (Manuscript the Archivio Stato, Bologna). 
Neve, Fasti, 157. 

Devon Incumbents, fo. 299 (Manuscript Exeter City Library). 

Diario Bolognese Codibd, ed. Macchiavelli, Bologna, 1915, pp. 47-56. 
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had studied for some All three took their degrees 
Bologna Civil Law, March 1483, and the brothers Canon 
Law The Nykkes then returned England, but 
Thomas Thomyow went Rome, where, December 1483, 
entered the confraternity St. Spirito his 
return Thomyow became vicar and was 
dean Lanchester, resigning that post 1496.5 1503 
was installed archdeacon and was also canon 
Exeter. made his will September 1517,’ and died before 
August 1518. 

The Liber Secretus Jur. Civ. (fo. 177) describes Richard and 
William Nykke brothers, the diocese London, sons 
Thomas Nykke. doubt their father was Thomas Nicke, 
Nycke, citizen and mercer who often mentioned 
the Patent Rolls between 1472 and 1493. The elder, William, 
was this time archdeacon Wells, and when resigned, 
July 1494, was succeeded Richard. William died 
few weeks later, leaving his brother sole executor his will. 
Richard asked make provision for their kinsfolk and 
shuld for him lyke Richard was for time vicar- 
general Richard Fox, when Fox was bishop Bath and Wells, 
and held various preferments before was appointed bishop 
Norwich March Richard Nykke was man strong 
character, and for thirty-five years ruled his diocese with vigour 
and success. belonged the Catholic party and was strongly 
opposed the reformers and the royal divorce. made 
enemies well friends: Godwin says him Richardus, 
cui utcunque nive nomen videatur inditum, adeo nihil erat 
nivei pectore, luxuriosis cogitationibus plurimum aestuante, 
atro carbone libidines ejus notandae videantur 

Next come two Englishmen whom cannot identify. 
Anglia’, contemporary Thomyow and the 
might any several Richards. would pleasant 


They were among the William Fitzherbert, when took his degree De- 
cember 1479. Pardi, Titoli Dottorali conferiti dallo Studio Ferrara, Lucca, 1900. 

September 1483, Lib. Sec. Jur. Civ. fo. 

Egidi, Necrologi, ii. 414. Weaver, Somerset Incumbents, 73. 

Register Bishop Fox, Surtees Soc. 147, 10. 

Neve, Fasti, 164. 

Somerset Medieval Wills, Somerset Record Soc. xix. 193. 

Although Venn, Cantab., says Richard was the son Richard Nykke 
Somerset. 

Somerset Medieval Wills, Somerset Record Soc. xvi. 315. One Richard Nykke’s 
books, perhaps brought home from Italy, late fifteenth-century Virgil, now 
MS. 205 St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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think—but quite unsafe assume—that Richard Sellyng 
was intended. This was young Benedictine who wrote the 
prior Christ Church, Canterbury, from Oxford asking permis- 
sion change from the faculty Arts Law. says this 
letter that utter dyspere’ progressing Art, and 
hytt shall please you that may goo the Lawe, 

such smalle cromys have gedryd Arte shalle sum- 
what fede The nobilis vir’ Iohannes Anglia, 
the Acta and possibly the Anglia mistake for Aquila 
mistake which occurs one two other occasions the 
Liber Secretus. 

Another Ricardus Anglia’ appears 1489, when 
was presented for gratis degree the English rector, Thomas 
His doctorate was Civil Law may have been 
the Richard Ravison who took degree Canon Law Ferrara 
‘after studying Bologna’. Richard Ravison, Rawson, 
not confused with Nicholas Rawson, perhaps brother, who 
studied Cambridge and took there his March 
1489 [1490]. was the son London merchant, and held 
several benefices London before becoming canon Windsor 
January chaplain Henry VIII, Richard 
Rawson had accompanied him the Field the Cloth Gold 
(June 1520), and was afterwards one those learned canonists 
and who the convocation 1529 gave their opinions 
the king’s divorce. was still alive early 1541. 

With Thomas Alcock firmer ground reached. was 
incorporated doctor Civil and Canon Law from Bologna 
immediately after his year office rector both Jurist uni- 
held several preferments, and 1575 was ap- 
pointed Master Jesus College, Cambridge,® which had been 
converted into college his kinsman John Alcock, bishop 
Ely, some twenty years earlier. However, Thomas resigned 
this office within year his appointment. Possibly felt 
the responsibility too much for him, perhaps broke down 
health, for retired small country living and there ended 
his days. 1523 died Shipdam Norfolk, and was buried 
the church there, where there brass, simply inscribed 
Thos. Alkoke, parson 


Written 1480. Christ Church Letters, ed. Sheppard, no. xxxix. 

Henry Aynos, sup. April, Lib. Jur. Civ. fo. 
November 1500. Pardi, Titoli dottorali Ferrara. 

Grace Book ed. Bateson, 26. See Cooper, Athenae, 82-3. 

Neve, Fasti, ii. 336. Alumni Cantab. 


From 1488-9. Acta Coll. Jur. Pont. fo. 199. 
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Yet another canon lawyer from the diocese Bath and Wells 
took his doctorate February This was William 
Wilton, afterwards chancellor Salisbury and Master the 
Hospital St. Nicholas there. The rector Higham, 
Somerset, bequeathed Wilton one silver spoon, did 
Bockett, 1499, probably kept his Somerset connexion 
although his own livings Symondsbury and Marnhull were 
both Sarum his death, which occurred 1523, 
Wilton was buried Salisbury Cathedral, and there monu- 
ment there with rebus his name: barrel, tun, with 

Christoforus Anglia described doctor utroque jure 
October 1492,4 not mentioned the Liber Secretus, 
but the Acta Collegii Juris Caesaris (fo. reports that took 
his doctorate Civil Law that date. Undoubtedly was 
Christopher Bainbridge, the nephew Thomas Langton, who 
succeeded him provost Queen’s College, Oxford, and who 
became cardinal St. Praxedis and archbishop York. 
had already studied Ferrara, but took degree 
there, and 1503-4 was incorporated LL.D. from Bologna 
Cambridge. was successively, dean York (1503), Master 
the Rolls (1504), and bishop Durham (1507) before became 
archbishop September Bainbridge was sent 
several embassies, and much his life was spent Rome. 
probably went there from Bologna, for find Christoforus 
entering the names Thomas Langton, himself, and 
his brother Lanslet the confraternity St. Spirito Sassia 
January was interested the building St. 
Peter’s, and bequeathed 20,000 golden ducats towards the 
was Rome, too, that Bainbridge died, July 1514, 
poisoned Italian priest his own household, either from 
political motives from revenge, for seems have been 
arrogant and unlovable high degree. buried the 
English College Rome, where there very fine monument 
with recumbent His protégé and secretary, Richard 


Lib. Sec. Jur. Pont. fo. 

perhaps held the living Lomplesham the Wells diocese from August 
1503 (Tanner, Bibl. Brit. 777). 

Jones, Fasti Saris. 339. 

Liber Sec. Coll. Med. Phil. viii. fo. (Manuscript the Archivio Arcivescovile 
Bologna). 
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Pace, made prolonged but vain attempt bring Bainbridge’s 
murderer 

From 1492-3 Englishman, rather, Welshman, named 
William Walter, was ultramontane rector. The previous year, 
1491, quarrel had broken out between the Refendario the 
duke Milan and the ultramontane rector, Giorgio dalla 
who should have precedence. The rector resorted physical 
violence, pushing the Refendario order 
gain his point. After much correspondence with the duke 
Milan, compromise was arranged which the Refendario, 
matter courtesy, yielded precedence the rector for one year 
only, while dalla Magna apologized for his incivility. 
the terms this arrangement, William Walter should have 
given precedence Francesco Tranchedino, the Refendario, but 
determined revive the quarrel and secure settlement 
his own favour. 

soon was elected, William Walter quietly made his 
way Rome and induced Pope Innocent VIII support his 
claim before either the Bolognese the Refendario discovered 
his intention. The pope invited William Walter precede all 
ambassadors except those the emperor and (of Naples) 
during his visit Rome, and confirmed his precedence Bologna. 
Walter returned triumphantly, and the grateful doctors praised 
and thanked him, and gave him the privilege presenting three 
poor scholars receive gratis degrees, and paid the large bill 
sent for his personal expenses.* 

The rejoicing was, however, premature. Neither the Sedici 
Bologna nor Giovanni Bentivoglio had any desire exalt the 
studio the risk offending the powerful duke Milan, whom 
they looked upon their most valuable ally. Giovanni Benti- 
voglio August 1492 wrote personal letter the duke dis- 
claiming responsibility, and two days later the Sedici also sent 
explanation and apology. Molestum nobis they said, 
and assured the duke that his Magnificus Referendarius had 
their highest respect. Tranchedino himself wrote twice, 
and August, declaring that the ultramontane rector had 
duke, but that the government Bologna repudiated the rector’s 
action and that satisfactory arrangement would soon reached. 
The rector non facto discretamente and would good 
thing the privilege had procured surreptitiamente were 


Pace dedicated him volume opuscula printed Rome 1515. 
Allemania. 


dalla Tuata, Storia Universale, MS. 1439 the Bibl. Univ. Bologna, 
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December the same year, William Walter was involved 
further dispute. This time, quarrelled with the citra- 
montane rector concerning the right presenting poor 
receive their doctorate gratis. January 1493 ‘magna 
had arisen between the rectors, William Walter 
claiming the privilege awarded him his return from Rome, 
while the citramontane rector pleaded custom. Agreement 
was last reached, each rector consenting exercise the right 
for six months his year Apart from his truculent 
character, very little known about William Walter. The only 
references him English records occur 1502 and 1504, 

The Carolus Anglia who took his degree Civil Law 
April 1493 was certainly Charles Bothe, Booth,’ the second 
son Sir Robert Booth, lord Barton and member family 
which had already produced bishop and two archbishops. 
Charles went Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where his kinsman 
Lawrence Booth was from 1450 1480. After had 
taken his D.C.L. practised advocate the court 
Canterbury until 1495, when was collated the treasurer- 
ship Lichfield. From 1516 till his death 1535 was bishop 
Hereford, and made valuable gifts the cathedral library, 
and finished the beautiful north porch Hereford Cathedral.‘ 
Like Richard Nykke, Booth was strong supporter the queen, 
and opposed Henry’s divorce. 

the next two Englishmen found the records, scarcely 
anything known. Both were canonists. John Warde came 
from the diocese and Jacobus’ from Lichfield. 
The latter was probably James Weston, incorporated Cam- 
bridge from Bologna 1494.6 ‘Ugo Anglia’, however, can 
identified with some certainty Hugh Dacre, Dacres, 
archdeacon Carlisle and native Cumberland. took 
his degree Civil Law Bologna April 1495,’ and after- 
wards went Ferrara and took there his doctorate theology 
February Hugh Dacre had connexions with southern 
England well with the diocese Carlisle, for was pre- 
bendary Salisbury and acted witness for William Nykke 


Lib. Sec. Jur. Civ. fo. Neve, Fasti, 311. 

This supposition confirmed the Acta Coll. Jur. Caes. fo. 96, where carolus 

the books gave the library was Petrus Ancharano Zabarella 
Clementinas. Pietro d’Ancharano was famous jurist Bologna, who founded 
there the college which bore his name: doubt Charles Booth acquired this book 
his student days. The Register Charles Bothe, ed. Bannister, Cantilupe 
Soc. Hereford, 1921. 

took his degree January 1494. Acta Coll. Jur. Pont. fo. 
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when made his will Wells died, few years 
after his return England, 1509. 

Roger Lancastre also came from the Carlisle diocese; 
took his B.A. Cambridge and became fellow 
1495-6 was incorporated Cambridge from Bologna, where 
had taken his doctorate Canon Law February 
the Liber Secretus Jur. Pont. fo. 165, ‘Tomas 
Coventry diocese, receives dispensation for his degree 
March 1495, but the Acta Coll. Jur. Pont. fo. the 
name given ‘Thomas Asshoo’. contemporary Thomas 
Asheby seems have taken degree abroad, and the most likely 
identification with Master Thomas Asshewe, king’s chaplain, 
who was presented the free chapel within the castle Kyd- 
welly December 1485,‘ and the same month 
the parish church Little Cressingham, Norwich 
the other hand, might one several 
William Lovells, may have been William Lovyovill, com- 
missioner the peace for Northamptonshire 

Next chronological order comes the Nobilis doctissimus 
scolasticus Nicholas who took his degree Civil 
Law November 1496 ‘ab omnibus bene merito laud- 
-abiliter Nicholas West, ambassador, king’s 
chaplain, and bishop Ely, was LL.D. and 1496 
had perhaps high enough reputation for scholarship 
this connexion very general sense and seldom means more 
than ‘of knightly birth’, but Nicholas West was Nicholas 
must have exaggerated his circumstances, for his 
father was baker Putney. was born 1461, went 
Eton, was scholar and fellow King’s, and 1486 was ad- 
mitted archdeacon Derby." was excellent ambassador 
and negotiated some very delicate commissions; the French 
alliance 1515 was largely his work, and was rewarded with 
the bishopric Ely, which held till his death 1533. 

Domnovo Dunmow, came from the diocese 


ubi sup. Somerset Medieval Wills, Somerset Record Soc. xvi. 315. 

Alumni Cantab. Acta Coll. Jur. Pont. fo. 

Gairdner, Materials for the Reign Henry 598. 
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and took his doctorate Canon Law March 
‘Dominus mens Anglia’ the Liber Secretus 
Jur. Pont. (fo. appears much more reasonably the Acta 
Jur. Coll. Pont. clemens colyns Anglicus dioc. Londoniens 
and there was Clement Colyns Twickenham who went 
Winchester 1475, became scholar New and was 
vicar All Saints, Isleworth, and rector St. Botolph’s, Bishops- 
gate. exchanged the latter benefice for that Great Dun- 
mow, and died only two years after returned from 
Bologna. 

the diocese York, and the son Sir James 
Strangways. must have exaggerated his connexions, for 
quia Nobilis est domo regali Angliae, obtinuit 
[his doctorate Canon Law] nemine discrepante, also 
gave particularly magnificent feast and honorabilem 
Doctoribus civibus fecit’.6 Everard, Edward, was the 
sixteenth Sir James Strangways’ seventeen children, his 
second wife, and one his half-sisters married Lord Welles, 
who was remotely connected with the house York, this may 
explain Edward’s claim kinship with the royal house. Sir 
James Strangways, Strangwissh, owned Harlsey Castle near 
One Edward Strangeways was rector Brance- 
peth 1498, and master Gretham Hospital 1500.8 

Besides Christopher Bainbridge, another Thomas Langton’s 
nephews came Bologna. This was Robert Langton, pre- 
bendary Lincoln and archdeacon Dorset, who became 
doctor Civil Law May 1498.° Like his uncle, was 
born Appleby Westmorland, and doubt Thomas Langton, 
who was then provost Queen’s, arranged for Robert 
educated Oxford. was Queen’s, too, that sent Richard 
Pace from his ‘domestica schola’ Winchester. Robert 
Langton kept his connexion with the college later years, 
and became one its greatest benefactors. His arms are still 
seen one the windows the chapel, and his brass was 
discovered the muniment room 1903 and transferred 
the college After his return from Bologna, Robert held 

the Canterbury MS. (see 283 10) the name given Dunmow.— 
Dunmow took his B.Can. Law Cambridge 1476-7. See Venn, Alumni Cantab. 

Lib. Sec. Jur. Pont. fo. 

Kirby, Winchester Scholars, 83. 

Hennessy, Nov. Lond. 111. 

Lib. Sec. Jur. Pont. fo. 

Ibid. took his degree April 1497. 

indebted Professor Hamilton Thompson for this identification. 

Fasti Dunelmenses, Surtees Soc. 1926, 125. 


Lib. Sec. Jur. Civ. fo. 169. 
The Queen’s College, 357, &c. 
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several more preferments, and June 1524 died and was 
buried the Charterhouse some time made 
pilgrimage St. James Compostella, and wrote account 
his journeys there and elsewhere, now, unfortunately, 
Either before came Bologna, vacation trip, John 
Raven went Rome and entered his name the Liber Frater- 
nitatis St. Spirito was rector All Saints, Shill- 
ington, Bedfordshire, and also Burwell Cambridgeshire 
apart from this nothing known him beyond the fact that 
took his doctorate Canon Law June 1498, and that 
made his will (P.C.C. 20, Moone) 1500. Tristanus 
details are given, not even his diocese named, and 
far trace has been found him English 
Edward Scott and William Barons, Barnes, took their 
degrees the same day, February Edward had been 
Italy least ten years earlier, for was student Civil 
Law Ferrara, his examination bene habuit 
and described nobilis’ and may have 
been either Edward Scott, the third son William Scott 
Stapilford Tany Essex,’ or, more probably, the son John 
Scott, baron the exchequer, whose brass Camberwell 
St. One his name was rector St. Mary Magdalene, 
Old Fish Street, William Barons can identified with 
much more certainty. had short, but very distinguished 
career after his return England, for was successively com- 
missary the chapter Canterbury, Master the Rolls 
and bishop London for one year before his death 1505. 
was also rector Beaconsfield (1500-2) and Therfield, 
clue his identity. find, however, that William Rott had 
studied Bologna before taking his degree Canon Law 
Ferrara after taking his D.Civ.L. Bologna, June 
addition the fifty English law-students mentioned 
this summary, there were number Irish and Scotsmen the 
Jurist university. not little surprising find large 
number, steadily increasing towards the end the century, who 
kept the medieval tradition studying the greatest all 


Hutchins, History Dorset, xxviii. 


Bibl. Brit. 466. Egidi, Necrologi, ii. 288. 


took his D.Civ.L. July 1498. Acta Coll. Jur. Caes. fo. 209. 

Lib. Sec. Jur. Civ. fo. Pardi, Titoli dottorali, &c. 
Wright, History ii. 388-9. 

Edward’s. Stephenson, Monumental Brasses, 480. 

Hennessy, Nov. Repertorium Lond. 319. 379. 

Pardi, Titoli dottorali, 


Lib. Sec. Jur. Civ. fo. 212, 
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LAW STUDENTS BOLOGNA April 


Italian Most were Churchmen, some, like 
John Aleyn, were astute civil lawyers who found Bolognese 
degree great help their profession. Some were distinguished 
scholars before they came, and many more rose eminence 
their return. the course the century find one cardinal, 
three archbishops, and five Englishmen other than 
William Walter played conspicuous part the affairs the 
studio two were chosen give the university lectures 1443 
and 1457, six held the office ultramontane rector, and 
these and Hans were rectors the citramontanes well. 
Englishman was refused his degree, for the Antonius 
Britannia who failed because was superbus, 
was almost certainly Breton. Out this total 
twenty-seven canonists, seventeen civilians, four who took both 
doctorates, and two students, thirty-four may identified with 
some certainty, seven dubiously the other nine remain unknown. 
short chronological list appended. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST ENGLISH LAW-STUDENTS BOLOGNA. 


May 1423. William [Chichele] D.Can.L. 
June 1424. John Blodwell D.Can.L. 
Feb. 1428. John D.Can.L. 
Sept. 1428. John Bonore 
1442-3. Matthew 
Aug. 1452. John Aleyn 
Oct. 1455. Thomas Legger D.Can.L. 
Jan. Giles [Wytyngtone] D.Can.L. 
Jan. 1457. John [Helier D.Civ.L. 
Oct. 1457. William Shirwood D.Can.L. 
March 1458. Ralph Makerell D.Can.L. 
June 1468 William [Sellyng D.Can.L. 
June 1468. William [Hadley 
Nov. 1469. John [Dogget] D.Can.L. 
July 1470. Roger [Draycott D.Civ.L. 
Feb. 1473. Thomas Langton D.Can.L. 
May 1474. Robert Slymbrygg D.Can.L. 
July 1475. William [Eure D.Can.L. 
1476. Thomas Savage 
Sept. 1478. Henry Aynos D.Civ.L. 
March 1478. William Bockett D.Can.L. 
Oct. 1481. John [Carnysewe D.Can.L. 
March 1483. Thomas Thomyow D.Civ.L. 
March 1483. D.Civ.L. 
March 1483. D.Civ.L. 
Sept. Nykke D.Can.L. 


the infamous Thomas Legger. Hierarchia Catholica, places him 
among the bishops Limerick, but calls him 

221 December 1463. Lib. Sec. Jur. Civ. fo. 

Rector the Ultramontane University. 


Rector both Universities. 
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Sept. 1483. Richard 
Sept. 1485. John 
April 1489. Richard [Rawson] D.Civ.L. 
Feb. 1491. William Wilton 

Oct. 1492. Christopher [Bainbridge] D.Civ.L. 
March William Walter D.Can.L. 

April 1493. Charles [Booth] D.Civ.L. 
Jan. 1494. John Warde D.Can.L. 

May 1494. James 

Feb. 1495. Roger Lancastre D.Can.L. 

March 1495, Thomas D.Can.L. 

March 1495. William [Lovell] 

April 1495. Hugh [Dacre] D.Civ.L. 

Nov. 1496. Nicholas [West] D.Civ.L. 

May 1496. Clement Colyns D.Can.L. 

May 1497. [Edward] Strangways D.Can.L. 

May 1498. Robert Langton D.Can.L. 

June 1498. John Raven 
July 1498. Tristan D.Civ.L. 
Feb. 1499. Edward Scott D.Civ.L. 
Feb. 1499. William Barons 

June 1499. William [Rott D.Civ.L. 


genealogy the Cranmer family has been worked out 
thoroughly that is, perhaps, rash suggest any additions it. 
gives the names the brothers and married sisters 
the archbishop, and Professor Pollard has not only identified all 
but one these, but has added the names two other sisters 
who were still unmarried when their father made his will 1501.5 
There yet remains, however, the question the identity the 
sister whom Strype calls Isabel, married Sir Shepey, 
Who, then, was this suspect that she did exist, but that 
her marriage was secular person, but the Church, and that 
was not knight but nunnery. 

the death Mildred Wigmore, prioress the Benedictine 
house Minster Sheppey, the nuns compromitted the elec- 
tion her successor the archbishop, and November 1534 
they duly elected Cranmer, Soror Germana domini 
The new prioress did not bear Kentish 


Rector both Universities. Rector the Ultramontane University. 

will found its most complete form Professor Pollard’s Thomas Cranmer. 

Memorials Archbishop Cranmer, 601. Pollard, op. cit. 10. 

Register Archbishop Cranmer, fo. 352. The article Minster the Victoria 
County History Kent does not mention this election all: neither does include 
Mildred Wigmore its list prioresses. She there the time Archbishop 
Warham’s visitation 1511, but when she became prioress not know. 
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surname. Nor have any nuns her name been recorded either 
Minster any other religious house Kent. The arch- 
bishop must, therefore, have brought his sister from outside the 
county, just as, only month before, had brought his brother 
Edmund archdeacon Canterbury and provost Wingham 
College. natural look for the new prioress some nun- 
nery the neighbourhood her old-home Aslockton the 
borders Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire. natural, also, 
look for her some large and fashionable house where she 
could assured having other county people’ colleagues. 
There was, Professor Hamilton Thompson has kindly pointed 
out me, nothing the kind Nottinghamshire, for the small 
houses Brodholme and Wallingwells were this date nearly 
extinct. The two Lincolnshire nunneries any size which were 
nearest Aslockton were Stainfield (Benedictine) and Stixwould 
(Cistercian), both some thirty miles away between Lincoln and 
Horncastle and the latter house that think may 
trace the new prioress Minster. 

When Doctor John the bishop Lincoln’s Chancellor 
and commissary, visited Stixwould May 1525, found that 
good deal trouble was afoot there. Several the nuns com- 
plained about the prioress’ indiscreet familiarity with the seneschal 
the house, and among these was the sacrist. Here the 
chancellor’s note her 


CRAYNEMYR, SACRISTA 


Cranmere. Alique monialibus deberent semper sedere com- 
medere mensa prioresse juxta regulam Sancti Bernardi 
modo dierum ita non faciunt, sed ipsa habet secum 
mensa seniscalum alios extraneos illic viventes. 


have not been able find out what happened Prioress 
Cranmer after the suppression Minster 1536, when she re- 
ceived pension £14. That her brother, the archdeacon, 
looked after her interests shown the fact that, the Kent 
chantry certificates record, she had from Wingham College 
ninety years’ lease Ashoverland rectory and chapelry, dated 
April 1544, just before the suppression the college. This 
looks she lived Kent after the suppression her house. 
She was probably dead before February 1555/6, since her name 


was murdered the rebels the rising 1536. must, course, re- 
membered that though Cistercian monks were exempt from episcopal visitations, 
Cistercian nuns were not lucky. 

MS. Longland, owe the following extract Professor Hamilton Thompson, 
who kindly lent his transcript Bishop Longland’s Visitations. 
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does not appear Cardinal Pole’s pension list and she would 
have been saved from the disagreeable alternative following 
one brother the stake the other exile Germany. 


BASKERVILLE. 


Tract James VI’s Succession the English Throne 


interest the tract here lies its advocacy 
the claims James, son Mary Queen Scots, the English 
throne very early date, when James was only about five 
years age, and the reasons adduced for this course. 

formed one volume transcripts written during the 
second quarter the seventeenth century. addition this 
one, the volume contained others dealing alia with the 
Spanish match (1623), account Sir Edward Sackville’s duel 
with Lord Bruce Kinloss (1613), Francis Bacon’s Considera- 
tions touching warre with Spaine (c. 1624),? Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
touching letter his wife from Winchester 1603, &c. have 
not been able trace the provenance this volume, but has 
been carefully written good paper and probably pro- 
fessional copyist, this particular succession tract occupying 
the small quarto leaves, pages. 

Speculation the identity the author must governed 
large extent the date when the document was written. 
clear that the references the Rebellion the North and 
the mention the Bull Pius preclude any earlier date 
than 1570, while the allusion the two factions Scotland 
would seem imply earlier date than 1573 when the siege 
and capture Edinburgh Castle May 1573 Sir William 
Drury administered the coup grdce Mary’s party Scotland. 
Professor Neale, whom have submitted this tract, and 
who has very kindly favoured with his views upon it, 
opinion that was probably written before the Ridolfi Plot, and 
therefore before the end 1571, and all likelihood early that 
year. this so, and there every reasonable ground for the 
assumption that was written very near this time, are 
provided with early, very early advocacy the claims 
James the succession the English throne. the absence 
any apparent trace the original document, fact any 


and Christian Subject Queene Touching the declaring 
interest note that this tract dedicated Prince Charles, whereas 
the first printed edition 1629 dedicated him king, which enables Bacon’s 
tract dated not later than March 1625. 
VOL. LI.—NO. CCII. 
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other the authorship must remain doubt, but anonymity 
such subject and tract addressed such queen would 
the almost certain precaution adopted anyone putting 
forth ballon d’essai this 

LYELL. 


ADVERTISEMENT TRUE AND CHRISTIAN SUBIECT QUEENE 
ELIZABETH TOUCHING THE DECLARING SUCCESSOR 


The Experience your Maty had such tyme you supplied the place 
her that was succeede present government (that now Gops 
grace and especiall goodnes you haue attayned vnto) hath made the Name 
Succession vnto you soe odious, the very mencyoning thereof doth 
qualitie publique private dare deale with your Maty that behalf. 

The weighing whereof made long forbeare put pen paper. But 
seeing the danger groweing towards you such, the same not 
presently provided for, the ruyne your self and your Realme would 
Layinge aside all respects pleasing displeasing, thought 

duty present vnto your Advertisement such manifest fo. 
and vnavoidable dangers, are like ensue not establishing thereof 

allsoe the surety and safety that will grow you thereby protesting 
before Gop (before whom disguising will serue) that whatsoeuer shall 
this behalf, onely proceedeth meere zeale your said safety 
without leaneing inclyning any faction. 

holding for rule, that the knowne Successor breedith 
perill the present Gouernour, hath for ground your owne Experience, 
which hath taught you obserue. And rules goverment grounded 
vppon experience and gathered observacion doe take such deepe im- 
pressions those doe obserue them, hardly are they drawne mislike 
the same. 

Notwithstanding beseech your weigh that noe rule gover- 
ment can grow such perfection (but that Circumstance Tyme, place fo. 
and person Considered) may become perfect imperfect, profitable, 
and safe dangerous; For surely the Course these 
things (as subiect Continuall allteration) there noe such 
grounded Certaintie, but may change and alter the same. And there- 
fore rather this generall Rule may gathered, that all rules Gouerment 
before they put Execution, ought very well weighed whether 
they proper for the present Tyme not. 

Now therefore shall please your weigh the Rule with the 
Circumstance this present Tyme, you shall then best able discerne 
whether Contayne, that safety you supposed, and serue 
proper and fitt for the present Tyme. And for the better examyninge 
thereof your Maty first Compare the inconvenyences establishing 


Professor Neale informs that he, too, unable trace copy, and that 
not contained among the lists Succession documents which had made for the 
purpose his own researches the subject. 
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the same: And soe shall best iudge, whether them fuller perill 
whereby you may drawne, yield apply the old Rule: which 
two Inconvenyences chuse the less. 

Touching the Inconveniencies that growe the knowne successor, fo. 
though may well devided into his sundry Branches, yet for that 
your owne experience can sufficiently iudge thereof, will, without 
further Division, comprehend one onely. Such mislike the present 
tyme, either for Religion thing incident this our present Age), for 
that some perswade themselues, not soe advanced honor, they 
(being their owne Judges) think themselues worthy of: others haueing 
wasted and Consumed disorderly their substance, thinke change gouer- 
ment their best remedie. All these three say) desirous Change, 
(though for severall respects) doe Commonly Conspire with the party who 
establishing knowne haue right succeede, for the ouerthrowe and 
displacinge the present 

This inconvenience being full perill and danger marvell all, 
though your Maiesty weigh accordingly. Notwithstanding may 
please nowe the other side resort (haueing weighed 
inconvenyences them) the weighing inconvenyences the fo. 
other: you shall then first see this dangerous inconvenience, you soe 
much feare, not avoided. You shall allso see other dangerous incon- 
veniences, budding were out this stemme soe great perill and 
danger, you must not long looke keepe crowne your head unless 
that remedy applyed, that may remoue the true cause yor perill. 

The miserie that ensueth not knowne Successor soe euident and 
apparant, generally all men, for that they see orderly noe redress bee 
hoped for, disorderly each man seeketh (so driven necessitie) haue 
staff leane to. Rebells the North did not think themselues vn- 
provided Successor. Such other Subiects, either for Religion 
other Respects mislike the Tyme, are not vnresolued whoe shall suc- 
ceede. would they were fully resolued dutifully tarry their tyme. 
What good cause you haue suspect the Contrarye referr your 
owne Consideration not mencyoning the Bull. 

Lett this then laid for first inconvenyence that the danger you fo. 
seeke prevent haueing the succession vnlymitted not avoided, for 
that Successor start vpp: though not orderly yet disorderly whoe 
hath robbed you the goodwills noe small portion your Subiects, 
and readie bidd you base your owne Countrey with hope winn 
the gole. 

The second inconvenience is, that your Nobilitie, your cheife stay, 
rather torne peeces, then diuided opinion, touchinge the suc- 
cession: whereby your service hindered and perhaps, not soe great 
care had there for your safety were requisite, soe full practise 
and 

And though Rule mayntaine diuision and 
faction, tending safety, yet that aboue others can best skill 
Policy teacheth the Contrary, and saith OMNE REGNUM ETC. 

The third and last inconvenience is, that your good subiects for that 
your Maty seemeth haue Care miserable state you shall leaue fo, 

them, begin withdraw their good wills from you, thinge, how full 
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perill haue your good Subiects decay good will towards you, 
being invironed you are, with many and euill affected subiects, neede 
not tell your Maiestie. 

The inconveniences now the one and the other, being laid before you, 
beseech your Maty discend with weighing the valew your 
Your rule is, that the knowne successor, order breedeth danger 
the present Now that which before hath bin alleaged 
(as whereof you haue allsoe daily good experience) appeareth that 
the same danger not avoided, but most dangerously raigneth accompanied 
with other Whereby rule good consequence reason 
groweth alltogether vnproper for this present tyme, not fitt salue 
for the sore you would apply vnto. Soe now your estate somme 


groweth this new start Successor without order, growne into fo. 


that strength, spoile made your subiects hearts through her Cunying 
inchantement, she lacketh but the Contynuance forraigne Aide, 
hazard the Tryall, who shall inioy garland. Your Nobilitie poysoned 
with faction cannot soe soundly devise, what may the best remedie 
for great and evident Your good Subiects not inchanted 
decaying they doe, good will, cannot with good Courage (haueinge 
languishing myndes) execute that which shallbe devised for your safety. 
Your state standing then these termes, Can your nowe thinke 
long stand, you weigh polycy, you cannot but see hardly 
But you weigh towards Christianitie, you shall 
then see alltogether impossible. 

God hath placed you here over the Inhabitants that 
the end yo" should haue provident and motherly care over them. 


For Princes are but Politique and Naturall Parents are bound fo. 


Carefull for their Children, otherwise Gops Judgments revealed, his 
Scriptures, they are adiudged worse than Infidells Even soe are Princes 
bound Carefull for their Subiects. Now then preservation 
your Subiects from Ciuill sword, requireth your hands established 
Successor, and your Maty through Jealousie your owne estate doe 
deny the same, doe you thinke bring your yeares [the] graue 
peace looke that iustice for denying that your 
Subiects, which you are bound yeild, will not suffer you departe 
hence, without partakinge that miserie, and yo" are like 
leaue them in. 

But here not all: the worst the bloud that Ciuill 
sword shall shed wherewith this whole Iland shallbe embrewed shall 
appeare the day generall Judgement giue evidence against you. 
This well weighed more full then name Succession. 


beseech therefore yo™ may weigh it, and well weighing it, fo. 


you may well provide for it, and that tyme: whereby you may haue 
Gop your Patrone and defender, whose protection had you need, neither 
feare forraigne, nor home Enemy. And without his Protection pollicy 
will serue keepe you seate. 

should here leaue, haueing onely shewd vnto your Maty the danger 
your estate, without offering some remedy for the same, should fare 
like the Phisitian, who vnto his sick patient onely bewrayeth the Perill, 
without putting him any hope remedie. meane bring bim 
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vtter dispaire For avoiding therefore that error, will 
resort vnto the remedie, which for sake will devide into branches. 
the first will set forth the benefit and safety that will grow 
knowne Successor. 
Secondly who with least perill your Maty and generall contentacion 
most part your Subiects most fitt for that place. 


Thirdly, will sett forth the remedie that may provided for your fo. 


safety. 

Touching the first your experience seeth, that necessitie without 
order hath raised Successor, and provision had for your safety, but 
great likelyhood thereby vnsafety and danger. remedy therefore 
willbe order repress this successor, raised necessitie, instituting 
orderly some other, whome there may less danger, and some better 
provision devised for your safety, wherevnto may please your Maty 
Condiscend, the Commodities ensueing will followe. 

First you shall avoide one whoe will tarry noe tyme nor tide, but will 
hardily adventure any thing, for the attaynment present possession, for 
the repressing which noe provision can devised that will serue. 

Secondly, you shall salue devision that now raigneth amongst 


your Subiects greatest qualitie, respect the Diuersitie opinions fo. 


that raigneth amongst them that behalf, threatneth nothing but 
ruyne, whatsoeuer MACHIUILL saith. 

Thirdly you shall restore Comfort and Courage the languishing 
myndes good and faithfull Subiects. 

Fourthly yo" shall disapoint the practises euill affected subiects, 
taking away the hope their disorderly Successor, dayly bewitcheth 
them. 

Lastly raising vpp such Successor, whose well bringing 
vpp and other good provision (there may hope continuance the 
amongst vs) your shall cause diuers Subiects (now vnsetled 
Religion respect the doubt Successor) giue eare sound 
doctrine, the onely way, corrupt become sincere. 

For your Realme your hath Papists sortes, state and 
Conscience. state are they, which respect they think that your 


Successor will favour Papistry, think their safety Pollicy profess fo. 


the which being remydied, there doubt but that easily they 
will reformed. Whoe are Conscience need not shew your 
thing well knowne vnto you. But this onely willI say. That think 
assuredly, that the hope papist Successor, were taken away, they 
would the rather, inclyne better examyne the ground their Consciences. 

Touching the second branch, show who most fitt, both for your 
safety, for the satisfaction those whoe are not seduced 
affection, succeed thinke most fitt before come the shewing the 
same, Answere obiection which good purpose may made. 

The obiection this, that the lymitation this Crowne passeth 
succession, and not election: and therefore whome meane 
produce succeed, not Law enabled thereto, vayne produced. 


For Answer hereof, suppose that held for granted and Confessed fo. 


Generally all men, that noe Tytle alleaged those that pretend suc- 
ceede, Cleare, but that there are iust exceptions taken the 
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The Case being then soe, see Cause why your may not 
preferr amongst those blurred Titles one the Cleerest and such one 
may most tend your safety, the generall benefitt your Realme, 
and the Contentacion many good Subiects and true English men, 
preferr not private Respects before publique Benefitt This obiection 
answered, partie whome think most fitt succeede the young 
lawfully and lineally discended (as generally knowne) the right, 
true, and lawfull Inheritours this Crowne. 

resteth now shew why this Gentle Man should preferred 
before others, and especially his Mother: First preferred 


respect your safety, for that being young and comitted your fo. 


Maty vnto faithfull Gouernours, there not the like doubt any am- 
bitious attempt executed him: some other whoe were 
more yeares. 

Secondly respect the generall benefitt that like growe 
this Realme, vnitinge the two Realmes, which each others trouble 
and vexacion haue beene long sundered. 

Thirdly the two factions that now raigne Scotland (their QUEENE 
being cutt off from hope succeeding) will fall agreemet, whereby 
your shall avoide the greate Charges, that Continually you are like 
respect the perill that like grow you from thence. 

Fourthly, for that the most parte men will best like him 
from whome they are looke for noe revenge respect perticuler 
Quarrells. 

Now touching the last that the Childe should preferred before the 
Mother. First, for that was laid for ground, that all tytles are blurred, 


whereby your without Preiudice any may preferr Consent fo. 


Parlyment, that tytle which may most make for your safety, and for 
generall benefitt the Commonweale, followeth then good Con- 
gruity that she that towards you haue had good tryall common- 
wealth rather harme then benefitt (as her Gouerment can wittnes) 
good and sound pollicy excluded, and hir sonne preferred. 
And surely this your great and rare favour extended towards the 
sonne her who hath sundrie wayes shewed her self vnthankfull and 
vnkynde towards you, will Cause all forrayn Princes (that iudge reason 
and not affection) honour you rare example, and allow 
right well your disallowing her, whose indignity (publickly knowne 
the world) hath made her vnworthy the Gouerment much more 
the Gouerment And for other forrayne Princes 


iudge affection and not reason), will neuer thinke any Dealeing, fo. 


that you shall vse towards her, honorable, long you enioy any parte 
that honour which right they thinke pertaineth her. Therefore 
provide for your safety, and weigh not pretended speech 
honour. 

this Behalfe, will obiected that [you] should seeke 
displace her, respect her indignitie Committed, you should then 
seeme allow her Subiects deposinge hir. example very perilous, 
and such may extended and reach your self. Surely they that 
make this obiection, doe your Maiestie great wronge, and cannot skill 
good, and euen measuring, who meat good Prince that ruleth orderly 
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Lawe, with the same measure that they measure Tyrant, whoe 
disorderly infringeth all Lawes improper and noe good Consequence 
soe say; This reacheth Tyrant, therefore may reach good 
Prince. For the good Prince God whereas the tyrant 
duely and iustly him punished. And whereas falleth out otherwise, 


wee may Not curiously enter into the search Gods Judgements. fo. 


The Reasons preferring young before others 
that pretend right crowne, being now vnfolded. resteth now 
shewe certaine difficulties great weight, that may laid before your 


such shall mislike thereof, shewing how hard matter 


willbe, bring this pass Parlyment, shall please God inclyne 
your heart Consent thereto; vnanswered, may stay your Matie 
from proceeding this halfe. 

First, may alleaged, that such pretend right the Crowne 
(whensoeuer you shall seeke Parlyment the establishinge thereof) will 
seeke make parties whereby the members the same shall devided 
into factions, whereof may growe some present 

Secondly may obiected that the Prince younge, whereby 
there hope yssue him these many yeares. God should 
take him away (he leaueing yssue) and further Lymitacion made 


the Crowne, then should wee vncertaine the Successor before. fo. 10] 


Further his young yeares, God should take your Maty from (whose 
life God long preserue) then would there great contentacion rise who should 
his Gouernour his Minority. 

Sundry others might alleadged, but for that they Carry not like 
weight, leaue lay them before your 

Touching the first, true that desire Kingdome, nature 
such, Cutt off from the hope thereof, hardly Can digested, and 
therefore likely that some practise will vsed for makeing parties. 

each man seeth such miserie like grow, succession 
not established, and when soeuer your shall offer Successor 
well liked of, well for safety for the benefitt the whole 
Realme will (no doubt) most thankfully, without little repugnance 
receiued. Soe that they that Practise, will seeke make party, 
finde very few that will giue eare thereto. For the most parte Men 


euen those that heretofore Faction were drawne the likeing fo. 


mislikeing that Successor, are now Come this opinion. That 
that Succession might established, they Care not whome light. 
For (say they) shall fall one that shall enemy, either may 
reconcilement make peace, departing out Countrie 
seeke safety. 

Touching the other That the young, and soe hope yssue 
him long tyme, whereby dying without yssue, and further 
lymitacion made the Crowne, then should remayne like danger 
before. And further his Minority God should take your Maty 
from vs, then Contention would growe, whoe were fitt his Gouernour 
duringe his said minority. Things vnprovided oft grow For 
helpe therefore these mischeifes, the poore inhabitantes this 
Comitted God gouerment are humbly beseech you, that 
would please you order Parlyment, lymitt Intayle the Succession 
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this Crowne vnto noble houses, such any possibilitie right, may 


attayne due order Succession the same. Whereby not onely this fo. 


present age, but the posteritie following may acknowledge your 
the onely appointed Instrument God that hath deliuered this Land, both 
from Conquest forrayne swords, allsoe from most miserable 
intestine and Civil dissention. 

This help vnto your may seeme soe full difficultie, together 
with the difficultie, there were not offered remydie, might vtterly dis- 
courage you proceed. difficulty hushoring and placeing these 
noble houses with such indifferencie, none them may thinke his right 
preiudiced, being placed, either before which matter 
soe hard done (for sundry causes which for good respect leaue 
mention) all your and other skillfull and best experienced 
Petygrees, cannot devise how may brought pass. 

The remedie therefore that offer Maty this: That such tyme 
shall please you call Parlyment, the which may please Gop 


move you, well for your owne safely, for the benefit your fo. 


Subiects seeke establishment Succession: then allsoe your Maty 
either your owne person, els the Lo: Keeper your name, signifie 
and declare vnto the Lords the higher howse (with whome the matter 
first communicated) great Care and Zeale you haue, not onely 
their present well doeing, but allsoe their posteritie. And therefore 
meane not onely establish such Successor, for all respects best 
liked, and most iustly (before others that pretend little) pre- 
ferred. But allsoe Lymitt the Crowne intayle noble houses, 
nearest vnto yo" Whereby neither they nor their posteritie (by 
any possibilitie mans Judgment) may euer hereafter stand dread 
like mischeife presently hangeth ouer their heads. And for that the 
Placeing those howses, yo" may free from partialitie preferring 
one before the other (whose tytles Judgment the skillfull pedi- 
grees are obscure, their opinions therein fall out diuers, 


way they are reconcyled). Therefore You haue thought good fo. 12] 


Committ iudgement vnto him who most skillfull, and nothing partiall, 
and that Gop. And therefore the end, may stand his allot- 
ment, you haue made choice the advise your skillfull Heralds, the 
names those houses that are nearest you bloud respect 
Crowne, which names written parchment, you haue Caused 
putt seuerall balletes wax, made all one quantitie and bignes, with 
that Carefull sinceritie, there may iustly rise scruple vnsincere 
which you meane drawne out some younge Childe 
yeares age, one one, order Lott, and euerie one the lott 
shall fall out, placed the said Lymitation intayle. 

This Allottment and Lymitation the respect the Ambiguities 
the tytles, referr ouer Gop, who knoweth who most fitt, succeede 


that him Kings doe raigne) whosoeuer say, shall mislike thereof, fo. 


shall mislike Gods doeing, shall mislike wisedome and 
indifferency, who wisely foreseeing the endless Contention that otherwise 
would rise, hath propounded remedie soe void partiallity, shall 
mislike for some perticuler respect, the generall Benefitt, that your 
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your gracious goodnes offereth, not onely vnto that now liue, but 
allsoe posteritie which misliking his, should hinder, your 
gratious good meaneing toward take not place, then shall guilty 
before Gop and man all the and miseries that thereby shall 
light this poore Countrey ours, and your most iustly, most 
innocent, cleered thereof. 

This Matter notwithstanding resteth not voide remedie: For such 
mislikers drawne perticuler respects interests, due order pollicy 
are ruled ouer your and Parlyment. For neuer place 
orderly Consultation, hath been seene that private Case hath bin 


preferred before publique mischeife and especially such Mischeife, fo. 13] 


bring the whole state ruyne. 

Touching the other pointe who should the young Kings Gouernour, 
God his minoritie should take yo™ from (which God forbid), 
referr ouer that parcill followeth wherein the prouision, for his 
safetie treated. 

Haueing now entertayned ouer long with this second branch, 
think more then tyme (for avoiding tediousnes) proceed the third 
and last, which concerneth provision had for your safetie. 

The benefitt that wee and our posteritie shall reape the establishing 
succession great neuer the like was receiued any Subiects 
this Land, any your Progenitors. For thus standeth 
Case Noe man can make accompt possessor here any 
thing but for terme your Life: Afterwards euery man Looketh that 
his portion willbe such and miseries, groweth civill and 
forrayne sword. The particularities whereof should describe, should 
offer vnto Matte longe, dolefull, and most lamentable tragedy. And 


therefore forbeare offer Vnto you matter small contentation fo. 


But said before, the benefits bestowed vppon vs, any your Pro- 
genitors, are not like this yours. For much difference there is, 
betweene him that giueth one gay garment, and another that saueth his 
life soe much there betweene your them. They increase 
dominion haue added vnto this Countrey ours, reputation and glory 
But your Matle Act establishment Succession, deliuereth from 
vtter ruyne and distruction. For this great and inestimable benefitt 
auncyent protectors and restorers, the remayne [Roman] Empire 
their auncient Liberties, were adorned, with the name being called 
Evensoe not onely restoring and protecting 
Libertie, but allsoe yeilding vnto our life, doe most rightly aboue 
all others deserue the same name. What care then can sufficient 
Subiects provide for the safetie that Souereigne, who soe Carefully 
seeketh doe that that may tend the generall safetie them and their 
posteritie, Therefore doubt not but when your shall inclyne 


the provision for their safety, you shall Fynde them zealously and duti- fo. 14] 


fully bent devise that which may tend preservation, the pro- 
visions that they shall offer vnto you, respect your safetie shall 
appeare vnto your such, they shall remoue all iealousie and 
doubt any danger that may growe vnto you the establishing 
knowne Successor. I[n] the meane thought good, according pre- 
scribed order lay before your Maty these provisions followinge. 
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First the young King shall Committ any Act may seeme 
shall please God bless you withall, shall not dutifully all his 
Actions Behaue himselfe towards you and them, becometh Childe 
doe towards his Parents, then forfeit his estate and the 
right then fall, him that next order intayle. 

Secondly any the that are succeed order intayle, 
shall Conspire attempt any thing that may tend the disquieting 
your present possession, your said issue, and there after due forme 


haue any) become bounden the Crowne, and not manumissed, 
his houses raised, and Pillars erected monuments his horrible 
Treason against Prince that deserueth soe well the commonwealth. 
And further the end there may better eye had their doeings 
the brethren the said partie parties Convicted (though not made privy 
the treason) shall notwithstanding disabled ever afterwards beare 
any publique function the Commonwealth, such the said 
Bretheren, shall giue some watchword some pretended Con- 
spiracy against you, the end that being forewarned you haue the better 
eye your safety. 

Thirdly that all others what degree soeuer they that shall 
either confederacy with them otherwise any Rebellious Act dis- 
quiet your estate, allsoe your said yssue, and therefore lawfully 
Convicted, then they and euery them executed Traytors, their 


Children Become Bondmen the Lords they hold Cheeffe without fo. 15] 


hope manumission, and their Bretheren disabled before. 

Fourthly iff any Towne Corporate shall giue any aide assistance 
those that shall seeke any Rebellious Act, disquiet your said estate, 
then they forfeit the benefitt their Corporation and neuer afterwards 
restored the same. 

Fifthly whoe soeuer shall vtter any seditious speech, thereby 
breed misliking yo™ gouerment, and being thereof Convicted the 
testimony wittnesses, shallbe adiudged guiltie felony, and executed 
accordinly. 

And further that [as] many shallbe hearers the said speech and 
shall conceale same the space houres, without reuealing thereof 
some officer, then they forfeit his their goods, and sustaine 
yeares imprisomt. 

Lastly the end that aswell reward Punishment there may 
provision made for your safety there may some yearely Taxacion 


some Convenient Somm money appointed, and the same the fo. 


Sheriffs Collected, which imployed rewarding those that 
shall reveale any seditious attempt against Matle followeth. 

any aboue the degree Baron shall reveale any Conspiracie made 
agt you, and thereof due proofe made, then receiue during his life 
out the said taxacion 1000 markes yearely, and further Consideracion 
this Loyalltye towards your and his yssue succeede, the 
place the first the said that any trayterous Act committed shall 
forfeit his said estate. 

any the degree Baron, shall reveale any Conspiracie agt you, 
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then receiue 400 pounds pension, and further created Knight 
the garter. 

any the degree Knight shall vse the like revealeing, then 
receiue 200 pounds pension yearely, and further his next heire allwaies 
beare the name and place Knight. 

any the degree shall vse the like revealinge, then 


receiue Yearely pension 100 pounds, and further Created Knight. fo. 16] 


any the inferio™ degrees shall vse the like revealinge, then 
they receiue 100 markes the yeare, and further and his yssue 
bear the tytle and Degree gentleman. 

These provisions such are not soe dutyfully affected they ought 
be, may seeme both bloudy and Chargeable, would therefore wish them 
that think them bloudy, and savour Draco, his lawes, would con- 
sider, what effusion bloud like avoided, your mercifull 
and carefull provision had for safetie. would allsoe wish the others 
that thinke them Chargeable, not forgett what Interest and surety they 
haue their goods, your provision shall not goe forward. 

will now leaue further prosecute this last branch referring the 
same ouer the graue Consideration your and Counsell. And 
now with what shortnes may, will repaire the necessary provision 


had for the safety the younge Gop should take your fo. 


away from leavinge whose life hope) many yeares for our 
generall benefitt, will Contynue amongst vs. 

But before come intreat the provision had for his safety, 
most humbly request your the name such your 
Subiects, professe the gospell, that would please you said Lymi- 
tacion the Crowne, annex this Condicion. That the young 
any the other whome order, the right succeede shall Come, 
Shall any Tyme goe about allter the religion presently established 
that then shall forfeit his Interest, and that 
order next succeede, shall supplie his place. 

This provision for the Continuance the amongst vs, your 
shall procure, you shall (no doubt it) thereby procure vnto 
your self, the favour Gop, who will bless your tyme with 


quietnes, and deliuer you from the Malicious attempts those who shall fo. 17] 


[have] more will then power hurt you being Armed with his protection. 
And now the provision his safety, and such other whome the Interest 
the Crowne, their minoritie, may Cast on. 

The first is, that for the avoiding Contention, the tyme 
Minoritie, tyed some Certaine [persons]: and that none more 
fitt Can found for the same, then those the Nobilitie that are suc- 
ceede, virtue the Intayle, and six others whoe for their wisedome 
and skill testamentory Adoption the former predecessor, 
shallbe annexed assistant vnto them. 

Secondly, that the that order next succeede shallbe 
excluded from gouerment, and shall liue private life home his Coun- 
trie, duringe the tyme said Minority. 

Thirdly, for the avoiding Confusion that that 


the furthest off, order Lymitacion from hope Succeeding, fo. 


shall occupie the place regencie, during the said whereof 
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some necessary Consideracion had, the best experienced 
for the lymitting his Authoritie. 

Fourthly, that the order bringing vpp said Successor his 
minority shallbe referred the appointment the noble Men, and the 
other six Councellors. 

Fiftly, that any the doe dye then his next heire male 
shall not admitted supply his predecessors place vnless haue 
passed years age. 

Lastly any the said shall goe about practise displace 
the present gouernour, and thereof Convicted, then executed 
Traitor, his Children neuer beare publique function the Common 
Wealth his Cheife Cause house] raised, and pillar testimony 
his Treason there erected. 

This advertisemt being drawne some more length, answering 
sundry obiections then [intended] 


Finis. 


APPENDIX 


owe the acquisition another tract the same subject, hitherto 
unrecorded and which other copy known exist, the good 
offices friend, Mr. Ferguson. was printed Robert 
Waldegrave Edinburgh during the year 1599, some twenty-eight years 
after the previous manuscript was written, and deserves recorded 
here affording illustration the perennial interest which the subject 
afforded during the reign Elizabeth. The title follows 


TREATISE DECLARING, AND confirming against all obie- ctions the just 
title and right the most excellent and worthie Prince, the sixt, 
King Scotland, the succession the croun England. 

WHEREVNTO ADDED Discovrse Shewing how necessarie for 
the Realme England, that due time acknow- ledged and ad- 
mitted the suc- cession the King- dome. 

Robert Waldegrave, 1599.] 

Small quarto size, consists twenty-three printed leaves. [(A 

The signatures follow the usual practice Waldegrave, and after the 
first leaf each gathering there are only numerals the second and third 
leaves, thus the assembling the sheets presents difficulty, the first 
leaf each gathering being marked with the letter, the second and third 
with the numerals and respectively and the fourth leaf left blank. 

the second leaf the book (Aii) there which 
signed ‘Irenicus Philodikaios’. The writer begins this Preface re- 
citing the great diversitie opinions which found men all Estates 
throughout this Realme, concerning the Royal and shows how 
many people are affected the manifest danger such state affairs, 
and that has thought his duty being member one bodie with 
publish this treatise and supply them with competent number 
weighty and forceable arguments’. commences the tract itself with 
discussion the right the King Scotland descent kindred 
and reviews the claims the earl Huntington, the king Spain, and his 
sister, the Infanta. another chapter, which entitled The objection 
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Forrain birth clearly avoided brings forward and refutes various 
objections this score and finally argues that the Scotch are our subjects 
way homage and that the statute Edward III which entitled 
‘Of them that are borne beyond the Seas’ cannot deemed apply 
James, the body the statute reference made Children borne 
out the alleagance England beyond the Seas’ and that Scotland 
cannot included this connexion being part the same island 
England. considerable detail then turns his attention the 
objection Prince Henries pretended testament’. another chapter, 
discusses and confutes the arguments Robert Parsons, the Jesuit, 
who under the nom plume ‘Robert Doleman’ wrote 1594 his book 
Conference about the next Succession. Having dealt with the king 
Scotland’s just title the crown England, the tract ends with dis- 
course shewing how expedient and necessarie for the Realme 
England, that the King Scotland due time acknowledged, and 
admitted for lawfull successour her The writer urges that 
the people England will readily submit themselves the next lawful 
heir succeeding according their ancient laws rather than anyone 
coming the throne unlawful usurpation. Speaking the fear that 
the realm may become prey foreign nations refers the feare 
the King Spaine fostring the said rebellion (the Irish rebellion) with his 
assistance, and preparing mightie Armada invade us; beeing em- 
boldened therto hope finding heere assistance, reason the present 
controversie concerning the Royal Succession, and the incouragement 
some unnatural and seditious traitours our own nation, who desiring 
the violent alteration Religion, and overthrow the present estate, 
have not been ashamed forge him title the croun England, 
publish the same the world (as have alreadie declared) egge him 
therby the invasion their native countrie 

says that the Romanists this country need not expect good 
treatment from the Spaniards and illustrates this referring their 
treatment Sir William Stanley the Low Countries, and argues that 
England they would also use the betrayers their own native country 
slaves and drudges and would thrust them into Cornwal and the most 
barreine parts the Realme, the holding them alwaies under the yoke 
miserable bondage’. emphasizes the bad treatment meted out 
the Spaniards the inhabitants the Low Countries, also those 
Naples, Sicily, and Milan, well the duke Parma Bruges 
the English pensioners Philip. 

Regarding the date when this tract was written, the reference the 
false titles the King Spaine his (fo. shows that Philip 
had died and that his son had ascended the throne. Philip died 1598. 
Again, when speaking James (fo. F,) referring his children, 
For hath alreadie three children, whereof the Prince which 
the eldest being past five years such towardnesse great expecta- 
tion may justlie had him’. This shows that the date when the 
author was writing Charles (afterwards Charles I), the fourth child, had 
not been born. was born 1600 and his eldest brother, Henry, 
1594, and therefore, reasonably certain that 1599 was the year which 
this tract was written. Whether the author was Englishman 
Scotsman perhaps open doubt. 
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Reviews Books 


Saint Ambroise VEmpire romain. Contribution Vhistoire des rapports 
(Paris: Boccard, 1933.) 


knowledge all the writings Ambrose and demands careful con- 
sideration. consists Introduction the early years Ambrose 
and the society the city Rome which was member, 
biography Ambrose accompanied throughout citations from his 
works, quoted textually footnotes—a convenient practice—and 
discussion the political ideas Ambrose. There follow appendixes 
(i) critical study the sources for which Palanque had prepared him- 
self paper the Vita Paulinus (ii) Recherches sur 
genése des St. Ambroise (in which sought determine 
each case whether the works were originally delivered sermons 
whether they were from the first written treatises, and secondly whether 
the separate works are independent unities whether one can rightly 
-enne’. full bibliography, table chronologique and good index 
complete the book. 

obvious that review the whole work cannot considered 
detail, and since the author specially interested chronological ques- 
tions, seemed best devote particular attention some his conclu- 
sions this field. 

Palanque’s study the ecclesiastical policy Valentinian and 
Gratian during the early years his reign valuable and convincing. 
Valentinian naturally approved the appointment one his own 
governors the see Milan (von 373— 
for the election Ambrose accepted Palanque); one who had 
been trained the imperial civil service was less likely fanatical 
partisan either the conflicting creeds. During Valentinian’s reign 
the new bishop answered the expectations his Augustus. Ambrose 
left peace the clergy appointed his Arian predecessor, and since 
Valentinian ruled from his northern capital Trier, emperor and bishop 
never came into personal contact: Von Campenhausen recently main- 
tained that towards the close his reign Valentinian deserted his policy 
religious neutrality, and against the Arianism his brother, the 


Revue des sciences (1924), 26-42, 401-20. 
von Campenhausen, Ambrosius von Mailand als Kirchenpolitiker, Berlin, 1929. 
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Emperor Valens, declared his support for the catholic faith. The docu- 
ments preserved Theodoret, iv. and emanating from Synod 
were dated von Campenhausen 375. That such 
Council met can longer doubted denial has been countered 
who first adduced the conclusive passage from the work 
Palladius which was incorporated the Dissertatio contra 
blasfemiam aput Sirmium confirmandam duxistis. 
This shows that the Illyrian Council was fact held Sirmium. 
The question only what year the Council met. Palanque has 
reverted, think rightly, the view Zeiller, who dates the year 
A.D. 378. has pointed out that Ambrose must have met Gratian 
the latter’s march the East 378: this necessitated Fide, 
iii. Ambrosium) coram ipse fueras adhortatus.’ 
Ambrose seizes the opportunity the amnesty granted few months 
before Valens the exiled orthodox bishops make demonstration 
favour the catholic faith Sirmium, which through his own inter- 
vention had recently been recovered for orthodoxy the 
consecration Anemius bishop. discussing whether a.p. 375 
A.D. 378 should adopted the date the Council Palanque writes, 
porte pas plus sens que dans not agree; the 
silence St. Basil mind the crucial argument against placing 
the Council the year 375. For precisely this time Basil, under the 
inspiration Eusebius Samosata (who had been banished Thrace) 
was organizing new appeal for the help the West. Basil’s letter 
No. 243 probably dates from the year 375.5 that letter Basil writes 
Valentinian had indeed signed the imperial letter preserved Theodoret 
Basil’s dearest hope would have been realized 
surely incredible that trace that letter should appear his later 
correspondence. If, however, the Council did not meet until the summer 
378, Basil, dying few months later Jan. 379), may never have 
known the documents emanating from it,’ and his silence easily 
explained. Valens the face the Gothic peril had freed the orthodox 


1In Bulletin littérature chrétiennes, (1912), 
Les origines chrétiennes dans les provinces danubiennes Empire romain, Paris, 
1918. 

Edited Kaufmann, Aus der Schule des Wulfila. Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur altgerm, Religionsgesch. Strassburg, 1899, 87, ll. 39-43. 

Rauschen, Jahrbiicher der christlichen Kirche, Freiburg, 1897, 29. 

Duchesne, Histoire ancienne ii. 407: the arguments for the year 
374 adduced Turmel, Histoire dogme Paris, 1908, pp. 356-7, 
and Schwartz, ‘Zur Gesch. des Nachrichten von der 
Gesellschaft Wiss. Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1904, Heft 368 (on which cf. 
Basilius des Grossen Beziehungen zum Abendlande, Minster, 1909, 170), 
adopted Caspar, Gesch. des Papsttums, 1930, 595, not con- 
vince me. 


Ed. Parmentier, pp. 220-3. Zeiller, op. cit. 324. 
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bishops, Gratian now calls upon the bishops the East, 
the surest pledge the letter the emperor occurs the 
favourite quotation Ambrose, Render unto Caesar. may well 
have had some part drawing the letter. 

his policy towards the heretics did Gratian continue the early 
years his reign the neutrality Valentinian? The constitution? 
dated from Trier, April 376, forbidding the assembling heretics either 
city countryside raises many difficulties. Itis addressed Hesperium 
praefectum praetorio, but this year Hesperius was only proconsul 
Africa. The year 376 that imperial consulate, and such years are 
constantly confused the Codex Theodosianus. Compilers finding ipsis 
consulibus their source often assigned constitutions wrong dates 
and even wrong reigns 

allegemeinen gilt fiir die Kaiserkonsulate der methodische Grundsatz dass sie 
bis auf die Zeit des Valens herab fast beliebig untereinander vertauschen lassen. 


Welches jedem einzelnen Falle ist, dariiber entscheiden weniger die 
Iterationsziffern oder die Kaisernamen als Ort und Adressat, mitunter auch der Inhalt 


des 

There imperial consulate when Hesperius was for second time 
380—and this year (Gratiano Theodosio 
conss.) Palanque would refer the constitution, reading Trib. 
Tribus Tabernis for Triv. Trev. Trier.* this plausible alteration 
accepted, Gratian would during the early years his reign have con- 
sistently maintained towards the heretics the policy which Valentinian 
had pursued. 

the year 381 the Council Aquileia met. Here Palanque 
advocates revolutionary chronology: the Gesta date the Council 
September after the close the Council Constantinople Palanque 
maintains that the two councils were held contemporaneously. The 
preliminary discussions before the Council Aquileia, his view occupied 
the month April: the bishops met May and the letters sent 
Ambrose and other bishops Theodosius—the letters 
Sanctum and Fidei—he places the autumn 381. His arguments are 
the following 

(i) The solution (proposed the conciliar letter the 
Meletian schism Antioch inconceivable after the election Flavian 
the see Antioch (June 381), and difficult admit that news 
this election had reached Aquileia October 381. 

(ii) There mention the Council Constantinople the Gesta 


the western council during the discussion the absence the eastern 
bishops from Aquileia. 


1Cf. Fide, ii. 17, Ep. s.f., 22, xli. 26. See 
Diss. 69, ll. Though Ambrose the advocate may not always 
cf. Ep. xviii. 36. 

Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und pp. 65-6. 

ibid. 109, and e.g. 252 Th. 28, summarize the argument 
Palanque his paper Revue historique, (1931), 87-90. 
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(iii) The letter Sanctum refers the Council Constantinople 
termes étonnés quelque peu This only explicable the two 
councils were fact held one and the same time. 

(iv) the letter Sanctum read: When the eastern bishops cog- 
novissent hoc partium the West) venisse Maximum causam 
Synodo ageret How could the easterners have known 
June that Maximus had come present his case the Council Aquileia 
this council only met September 

The difference few months the dating the Council may seem 
matter little moment, but fact small significance for the 
understanding the policy pursued Ambrose. (i) may re- 
marked that the only solution for the divisions the eastern Church 
proposed the letter general council held Alexandria 
support the western protégé Paulinus. what can the passage 
that letter confundimur affectu quod pleraque com- 
perimus eosque gravari nunc quos oportuit adiuvari qui nostra com- 
munione (Ep. xii. refer not the election Flavian 
The man who was prepared challenge the election Nectarius the 
see Constantinople (Ep. xiii. would not hesitate question the 
consecration Flavian. (ii) should noted that the whole dis- 
cussion turns the point that the Council Aquileia was not that 
General Council which Gratian had promised Palladius (Gesta, 
Ipse imperator nobis dixit orientales iussisse venire): whatever the 
reason for the absence the eastern bishops—whether the machinations 
Ambrose the fact that Theodosius had assembled eastern council 
Constantinople—this was irrelevant. The council Theodosius in- 
cluded only one western bishop, Acholius Thessalonica (cf. Ep. xiii. 
7): neither nor that Aquileia was such council the accused had 
every right expect. fact neither party the dispute had any cause 
mention the Council Constantinople this connexion. Ambrose 
could not effectively meet the objection Palladius. (iii) should 
observed that Ambrose carefully avoids any express mention the 
Council Constantinople: his words are qui generale concilium de- 
clinaverunt Constantinopolique gessisse dicuntur that all: there 
not hint that important council had been summoned Theodosius 
himself. (iv) must borne mind that the words the letter 
are simply ‘ut causam synodo ageret suam quod etiamsi indictum 
concilium non fuisset, iure more maiorum sicut sanctae memoriae 
Athanasius dudum Petrus Alexandrinae ecclesiae episcopi orientalium 
plerique fecerunt ecclesiae Romanae, Italiae totius occidentis 
confugisse iudicium (Ep. xiii. 4). The holding general 
council had doubtless been originally agreed upon both Gratian and 
Theodosius when Theodosius had summoned the eastern bishops 
Constantinople, they knew that the emperor the East had abandoned 
plan. Although that general concilium would longer called 
together (etiamsi indictum concilium non fuisset), Maximus left the East 


That this sentence refers Antioch shown the fact that the passage con- 


Cf. von Campenhausen, op. cit. 55, and the reference there (n. Seeck, 
Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 144. 
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lay his case before synodus western bishops whenever such 
synodus should meet. fact the Ambrosian Council assembled 
Aquileia gave Maximus the opportunity which sought, and the bishop 
Milan was led support the claims adventurer. see reason 
doubt the Non. Sept. the Gesta. 

But maintain this date, how are interpret the policy 
would suggest that aimed gaining the support the 
senior Augustus, Gratian, against the independent action his eastern 
colleague, Theodosius. Thus the Council Constantinople diplomatic- 
ally ignored Gratian has cleared the West heresy now, the one part 
eastern Christendom which had consistently stood outpost the 
West alien world, let Gratian general council held Alexandria 
settle accordance with the ideas the western Church the disputes 
the eastern Ambrose regards unnecessary mention 
the recent consecrations Flavian Nectarius: their claims can 
swept aside when the general council meets, just the claim Gregory 
Nazianzus had been ignored the Council Constantinople. Timothy 
Alexandria, Paulinus Antioch—these can mentioned name 
(Ep. xii. 4)—they have only protected the general council which 
the senior emperor besought But Gratian saw the dangers 
such referred the question his colleague. Ambrose, hoist 
his own petard, forced write Theosodius. His plan accordingly 
altered meet the changed conditions. Theodosius will probably object 
the choice Alexandria the place meeting for the Council: only 
one other city remains where western influence may still paramount— 
the capital the Empire, Rome. Thus the letter the emperor’s 
own part eastern ecclesiastical policy studiously ignored those who 
refused come general council are said have taken matters into 
their own hands’. Even the easterners felt that the judgement single 
westerner was such weight that they summoned their counsels 
Acholius Thessalonica (Ep. xiii. §7); what might not achieved when 
the combined-wisdom the western bishops was brought the solution 
these was difficult letter write: was indeed 
bluff which had been forced Ambrose, since the emperor had refused 
play the part for which had been cast the bishop Milan. 

Thus Aquileia through the skill Ambrose, which good cause 
knew scruples, the pretence general council was maintained, while 
fact there was substituted for the general council purely western 
synod before which Palladius and Secundianus were summoned for judge- 
ment and condemnation. Ambrose controlled the proceedings: had 
not practised advocate for nothing. freedom discussion was 
permitted, all objections were brutally thrust aside and length through 
physical violence the cause orthodoxy triumphed and subtly distorted 
account the proceedings was despatched for the information the 
emperor. There sentence the Dissertatio Maximini contra Ambro- 
which Kaufmann confessed that did not understand (op. cit. 
110), and which von Campenhausen attempted unsuccessfully trans- 
late (op. cit. 52). venture think that gives apt description 


Kaufmann, Aus der Schule des Wulfila, 34, ll. 4-7. 
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the Council Aquileia: licet concilium non esset, sicuti 
angustiae secretari quo conventum. est sed episcopi civitatis eius 
quae pro vestrospeciali fast al>tissimo pulpita extat singularis 
sedis testatur was Council: the narrow sacristy 
which met could hold independent witnesses the proceed- 
ings: was fact cabal—the private affair (propriaetas)—of the 
haughty bishop Milan and the bishop Aquileia. 

Gratian the year 382 has fallen under the influence Ambrose 
and consequence attacks paganism, confiscates the endowments the 
priestly colleges and orders the Altar Victory removed from the 
Senate-House. this year that would assign the 
emperor’s refusal bear the title Pontifex Maximus. That refusal 
cannot dated with Zosimus iv. the beginning the reign: in- 
scriptions 370? and 371 prove that the emperor was those 
years still Pontifex Ausonius, his tutor, Pontifex 379 (Gratiarum 
actio, 35, 42). But after Gratian emperor bore the title Pontifex 
Palanque’s suggestion would thus seem probable solu- 
tion the difficulty presented the account Zosimus who, Greek, 
was ill-informed the date and circumstances the decision. 
From the standpoint the pagan world the decision Gratian meant 

article published the Revue des études anciennes Palanque 
has studied length the date the letter Gratian Ambrose and 
that Ambrose Gratian 1). The letter Gratian, contends, 
was dispatched from Trier January 380, while that Ambrose dated 
the latter part March 380. doubt this chronology: depends 
upon the assumption that Gratian could not remove the ‘sequestration 
the basilica claimed for the Arians Milan without visiting the city. 
Palanque’s argument unnecessary recapitulate here: would 
only state briefly alternative chronology. When after the battle 
Adrianople Justina and the young Valentinian sought refuge Italy 
(378), the empress doubtless claimed church Milan for the Arians. 
Gratian sequestrated church. But already was clearly deeply im- 
pressed the personality Ambrose their meeting Sirmium the 
summer 378. that time, have seen, the Council held 
Sirmium had declared itself favour Nicene orthodoxy. The 
Fide, Books I-II, were written and sent Gratian: his letter 
Ambrose the emperor asks that the work might enlarged include 
treatment the divinity the Holy Spirit, and while engaged 
operations against the Goths urges Ambrose hasten his side. That 
letter Ambrose did not would suggest that Gratian’s sequestra- 
tion the church for Arian worship was the reason for this silence. 
Ambrose remains Milan and prepares write work the Holy 
Spirit. preaches sermons the subject. The emperor guesses the 


Palanque, L’empereur Gratien grand Pontificat paien, Byzantion (1933), 
41-7. 


vi. no. 1175: erected the urban praefect Olybrius, 
convinced Christian. 

Zeiller, Bull. Soc. Nat. des Antiquaires France (1928), 174-7. 

Rev, anc. (1928), 291-301. 
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reason why Ambrose has failed reply his invitation. Books and 
Fide are attack upon the Arians: influenced his read- 
ing these books Gratian his way Italy the summer 379 
removes the sequestration. Forthwith Ambrose writes 
Epist. will hasten meet the emperor: during his campaign 
against the Goths, tuum quotidianum iter, writes Ambrose, legebam, 
nocte die tuis castris cura sensu locatus (Ep. This dating 
explains Spiritu, 20: the restoration the basilica was the work 
the Holy Spirit nobis quidem tunc praedicabatur, sed 
operabatur i.e. while Ambrose preached the subject suggested him 
the emperor, the Holy Spirit acted through the emperor. would 
suggest that the emperor’s letter was written from Sirmium its neigh- 
bourhood the spring 379, the letter Ambrose July 379. 

After the revolt Maximus 383 Ambrose undertakes two embassies 
Gaul behalf Valentinian II. The date the second those 
embassies has been much discussed Palanque would place the 
summer 386 after the violent struggle Ambrose with the court over 
the surrender church the Arians. has well pointed out that 
this secohd mission does not appear primarily directed the re- 
covery Gratian’s body: the objects the embassy are stated the 
Obitu Valentiniani, 28, mihi dulce illud officium fuit pro salute tua 
primo, deinde pro pace atque pietate qua fraternas reliquias postulabas. 
Further Ep. xxiv the discussion with Maximus concerning Gratian’s 
remains treated parenthesis the course the negotiations—from 
Ambrose returns the real issues—sed revertar The argu- 
ment that the mission must have been undertaken shortly after Gratian’s 
death thus loses its cogency. But Palanque’s arguments favour 
placing the embassy the year 386 not seem sustain his case 
(i) Ep. xxiv suggests that the court Milan distrusts Ambrose: this 
points date after the dispute over the surrender the basilica. But 
Ambrose knew that whatever the purpose his mission, had been un- 
his enemies, whether before after the spring 386, were 
sure make capital out his failure. (ii) The letter Maximus 
Valentinian (Coll. Avell. 39), which dated Palanque Easter 
386, could not have contained tel éloge Ambrose after the second 
embassy. But the letter political propaganda for Maximus—a true 
catholic emperor: Ambrose persecuted but card the diplomatic 
game. Further, Ambrose not expressly mentioned the letter: 
the Catholic Italy general that Maximus speaks 
The account the mission given Paulinus follows directly 
after his narration the finding the relics Gervasius and Protasius 
and immediately before the fall Maximus. But note the opening words 
19, Occiso Gratiano imperatore recipiendi corporis eius causa 
secundam Maximum suscepit legationem. this text any time after 
Gratian’s death possible for the second embassy. (iv) his letter 
Marcellina, dated Palanque the year 386, Ambrose speaks only 
single embassy Maximus—meae legationis (Ep. xx. 23). But 


Sine ullo monitore ignorantibus omnibus subito. Spiritu, 19, 20. 
During the winter 379-80 Gratian had remained peace these words 
Ambrose are more easily explained written the summer 379. 
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Palanque has failed notice the setting which those words occur 
Ambrose writes: Maximus qui meae legationis obiectu queritur 
Italiam non potuisse transire. But this the objection raised 
Maximus the time the second embassy cf. Ep. xxiv. quod ego 
tunc temporis quando venisti the first embassy) non fuissem retentus, 
quis mihi obstitisset virtuti meae. Ep. dated Easter 
385 (see below), the second embassy should, would seem, dated 
A.D. 384. Palanque has well brought out the provocative behaviour 
Ambrose this clearly thought that Maximus had deter- 
mined invade Italy. that invasion was fact postponed, prob- 
ably due the visit Theodosius the West 384: Maximus did 
not desire break the peace time when both his colleagues were acting 
close 

not think that Palanque’s reconstruction the struggle 
Milan over the surrender the basilica the early months 386 
can sustained. doubtless tempting regard the account given 
Sermo contra 29-30, complete record the course 
the contest 385, but that account rather understood 
merely illustration the tactics the Arian party. 385 Ambrose 
had appeared before the imperial consistory and his attitude there 
and through the violence his supporters had raised against 
himself. The plan Auxentius 386 was bring Ambrose once again 
before the consistory, but this time would implicate the emperor 
directly. Ambrose recalls one incident from the struggle the previous 
year order brand the his opponents. clear that 
Ep. xxi and the Sermo are practically contemporaneous (cf. Palanque, 
513). Palanque would place Ep. (together with Ep. xxi and the 
Sermo) the year 386: Ep. xxi and the Sermo are set before the 
events described Ep. xx. the Sermo the church which Ambrose 
preaching closely surrounded troops and cannot move from 
the building; Ep. has freedom movement, and only the 
course the events described that letter the church surrounded 
soldiers. That Ambrose should have held council bishops while 
beleaguered church surely impossible suggestion, and why were 
the soldiers recalled only given fresh orders invest the church 
The most probable order events would seem be: 385, first sum- 
mons Ambrose the consistory after the temporary check caused 
the rush the crowd the bishop’s supporters the palace the court 
renews its demand for the surrender the Basilica Portiana situated be- 
yond the city walls. these events Ambrose had informed Marcellina 
letter which has not been for the anxiety Marcellina, 
Ep. xx. There follow the events recounted Ep. xx. the 
year 385 the only defence for the action the court was the emperor’s 
right despotic master the Roman world omnia ipsius esse universa 
(Ep. xx. 19). The defeat the court 385 did not lead any recon- 
‘sed graviores motus’, writes Ambrose, plena com- 
motionis imperialia verba (read Ep. xx. 27-8). The fresh im- 
perial attack must based upon surer foundation, that imperial law. 


1Cf. Ensslin s.v. Maximus, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, xiv. col. 
2549. 
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There follow early 386 the laws giving freedom worship the Arians 
and the right eject the catholics from their churches. Ambrose calls 
council bishops and their advice refuses surrender the basilica 
the Arians. The bishops remain with him Milan. Auxentius then 
suggests that both sides shall appoint the matter shall argued 
before the consistory and the emperor himself shall judge. The Catholics 
with Ambrose are imprisoned the church which guarded soldiers. 
Through Dalmatius, tribune, the emperor puts before Ambrose the alter- 
either appear before the consistory leave the city. Ambrose 
replies the masterly Ep. xxi and preaches the Sermo contra 
against Palanque believe that von Campenhausen was right 
placing Ep. the year 385. 

Palanque has brought out forcibly the galling position Valentinian 
after his restoration Theodosius, and has suggested that was 
the instructions Theodosius that Valentinian was retained Gaul 
Arbogast. This suggestion has been confirmed recent numismatic 
study which Mr. Pearce has shown that after the year 388 only two 
types coin were struck throughout the Empire: the Victoria Auggg 
victory type and the Salus Reipublicae victory carrying trophy 
and dragging These two types divide the Roman world between 
them, the former being struck Valentinian, the latter Theodosius. 
the distribution these two types’, writes Mr. Pearce, get, 
were, complete political map the post-Maximus settlement. They are 
complementary each other and mutually exclusive. There over- 
lapping. Valentinian has been deprived the greater part his 
inheritance, Italy, Africa and must agree continues, 
Seeck who sees the actions Theodosius between 388 and 391 
policy gradually and imperceptibly transferring the loyalty the 
Italians from the absent Valentinian himself and Honorius. feel 
doubt that Arbogastes interpreted correctly the wishes, orders, 
Theodosius keeping Valentinian away from his hereditary subjects.’ 
can well understand the hesitation Ambrose when was summoned 
Gaul Valentinian: any such visit might easily have been miscon- 
strued Theodosius. tae time Valentinian’s death preparations 
had been made for his reception Italy: postridie litterae 
instruendis mansionibus, invectio ornamentorum regalium aliaque eiusmodi 
quae ingressurum iter imperatorem significarent (De Obitu Valentiniani, 
24). Ambrose the funeral oration 22) could write Valentinian 
sollicitus alieno hoste swum regnum Italy) attentaretur 22): but 
that lay precisely the ambiguity the situation, for Theodosius 
did not intend that Italy should once more included within the regnum 
Valentinian. his delay making known his decision concerning 
the burial his dead colleague might not admitted that Arbogast 
had only been misled loyalty Theodosius which had outrun dis- 
through the summer months, with putrefying corpse 
still unburied, the sisters Valentinian awaited the message from Con- 
stantinople. And even when the message came the delicacy the situa- 


1J. Pearce, Notes some Aes Valentinian and Theodosius,’ Numis- 
matic Chronicle, (1934), 
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tion reflected the extreme caution the oration Ambrose ‘in primo 
vitae occidit cursu. celeritate mortis, non genere loquor: non 
enim accusationis voce utor, sed doloris oration intellectual 
sword-dance. 

From the failure Ambrose, few years later, the Obitu Theodosii, 
mention Valentinian has been generally inferred that had then 
become convinced that Valentinian had committed suicide. not 
sure that this valid inference, for there that oration still more 
remarkable silence, which, far can remember, has not been noted 
modern scholars. Heaven Theodosius recovers his son Gratian and 
Pulcheria his daughter, recovers his wife but where his 
second wife Galla, Valentinian’s sister, who had died child-birth only 
year Was Honorius anxious obliterate the memory his 
step-mother and her brother 

There much that could said Palanque’s treatment the 
political ideas Ambrose, but this review must have end. would 
desire express conviction that this valuable book. Though some 
points disagreement have been raised here, Palanque’s work must 
taken into account any student the life and writings Ambrose. 


Norman Baynes. 


Adelhard von Bath. kulturgeschichtliche Studie. Von Professor Dr. 
Franz BLIEMETZRIEDER. (Miinchen: Hueber, 1935.) 


BLIEMETZRIEDER has placed all students the history 
medieval thought under obligation his publication the Sententiae 
Anselm Laon, and they will disposed welcome this monograph 
from his pen Adelard Bath. But, while they will find much in- 
terest it, feared that they will led suspect that the 
writer’s enthusiasm for his subject has much affected the sobriety 
his judgement, that, even where their own knowledge Adelard’s life 
and works too far inferior Dr. qualify them 
for estimating some his arguments, they will disinclined accept 
his conclusions his authority. his zeal stake out claims for his 
favourite author the unappropriated literature his period, some- 
times reminds our Baconians’; and impossible not 
unfavourably impressed his frequent attacks upon that admirable 
scholar, Professor Haskins. Though constantly, like the rest us, 
dependent his researches for his knowledge twelfth-century science, 
nouncing ungenerous and mean-spirited his wise caution refusing 
give the rein his imagination reconstructing the literary history 
age our information regarding which is, after all, very fragmentary 
and imperfect. 

When, one occasion, Professor Haskins, publishing Harvard 
Studies the preface Sicilian version Ptolemy’s Almagest, mistook 
the construction one sentence and drew unjustified inference from 
his error, Dr. Bliemetzrieder careful (p. 164, 39) point this out, 
ignoring the fact that, subsequent number the same journal, Haskins 
accepted Heiberg’s correction his slip, and his later Studies Medieval 
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Science (which his critic had before him) implied his punctuation the 
same document the right interpretation the passage question. Even 
if, occasion, the American scholar ventures conjecture, fares 
better Dr. Bliemetzrieder’s hands for such departure from his 
customary caution for his suggestion that the roboratus fortunae whom 
Aristippus dedicated his translation Plato’s Phaedo was Robert 
Cricklade treated with ridicule, Dr. Bliemetzrieder having made his 
mind that the obvious probability that Robert meant may neglected 
and that Adelard Bath must the person intended. 

surprising that, despite what seems his oversanguine con- 
viction the possibility writing detailed biography Adelard, Dr. 
Bliemetzrieder has taken little care acquaint himself with easily 
ascertained facts about the far from obscure town which his hero was 
born that tells twice over that Bath Wiltshire (pp. 73, 341) and 
describes place near Bristol the south-west coast England 
Owing doubt unfamiliarity with the monastic chapters this country 
describes Bishop John Villula having secularized Bath when 
associated with Wells second see-town for his diocese. 

The excessive caution which Dr. Bliemetzrieder condemns Professor 
Haskins certainly avoids himself. The use pulchrius’ moral 
reference sufficient make him suspect that Adelard knew the New 
Testament Greek; allusion the philosopher kings’ Plato’s 
Republic, which can fully accounted for the well-known reference 
Boethius’ Consolatio Philosophiae, leads him give quite 
diffuse note Adelard’s possibly knowledge mention 
the story Cleombrotus the Ambraciot, containing nothing which 
could not have found Cicero and St. Augustine, taken argument 
for Adelard’s acquaintance with Lucian. The whole speculation page 
about Adelard’s stay Winchester route for Bath fanciful the 
last degree (where does Dr. Bliemetzrieder suppose him have landed) 
The foundations alleged for the belief that Adelard his (i.e. 
the anonymous translator the Almagest whom are invited identify 
with him) were champions humanism based wholly classical anti- 
quity and keeping nothing the Bible beyond St. Paul’s acknowledgment 
law written the hearts the Gentiles (pp. 255-7) are surely the 
slightest. 

The silence Aristippus dedicating his version the Phaedo (as 
Dr. Bliemetzrieder supposes) Adelard—surprising Adelard were him- 
self (as also supposes) the translator the Almagest—about his friend’s 
version the latter explained Dr. Bliemetzrieder due quarrel 
between Aristippus and Adelard over the latter’s addiction natural 
science preference Platonism! One does not wonder that Dr. 
Bliemetzrieder cannot away with Professor Haskins’ reluctance profess 
know more than the available evidence will justify, when find him 
asserting that his own conjecture that Adelard was Aristippus’ roboratus 
fortunae and his guess (to which whole appendix devoted) that 
read Lucian are not merely plausible but scarcely disputable. his 
readers cannot follow him here, not that reticent his grounds 
for these suspicions. Indeed, rarely spares one his reasons for statements 
which might seem too obvious need elaborate justification. hard 
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regard the prolix account Arab culture page 68, Moslem and 
Jewish philosophy pages 104 the use the word page 
260, the employment the metaphor food for learning page 343, 
anything better than padding. 

pages 236 ff. have what merely mare’s-nest. the preface 
the Sicilian version the Almagest which Bliemetzrieder attributes 
Adelard, the friend whom dedicated addressed vir serenissime 
(i.e. serenissimae) mentis. Dr. Bliemetzrieder insists taking serenissime 
vocative adds very long note establish the fact that serenus 
used title honour; and argues that the addition mentis implies 
that the person this case isa bishop! Further, since there 
allusion the letter passage Servius’ commentary the Aeneid, 
the bishop question probably Bernard Silvester, bishop Quimper, 
because wrote allegorical commentary that poem. less 
fantastic the inference page 257 from the use the word alligare 
the same document that the writer deliberately attacking St. Augustine, 
because the word occurs passage the latter which there nothing 
suggest was the writer’s mind all. 

Dr. Bliemetzrieder’s scholarship several places seriously fault. 
mention only one these, does not realize that Thorndike’s surprise 
that the title Adelard’s treatise eodem diverso the words are 
not feminine, although the principles called are personified women 
the dialogue, wholly misplaced view the obvious source the 
expression Plato’s Timaeus. page 245, the text, Gilbert 
Porrée treated already bishop Poitiers the time Abelard’s 
appearance before the Council Sens 1140, although note the date 
his elevation rightly given 1142, the year Abelard’s death. 

There are misprints pallenus for pallemus page 111 and admirati 
for suppose) page 284. 

hoped that may yet have from Dr. Bliemetzrieder work 
the history medieval thought which his industry and enthusiasm 
may not robbed their due effect neglect the scholarly prudence 
and self-restraint which might have learned from Professor Haskins. 


Records the Templars England the Twelfth Century. Edited 
Beatrice (British Academy: Records the Social and 
Economic History England and Wales. Vol. ix.) (London: 
Milford, 1935.) 


book appropriately dedicated the memory Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff and the Marquis d’Albon, for owes much both these 
scholars who, more than twenty years ago, planned, collaboration with 
Dr. Salter, edition that Inquisition’ the Public Record Office 
which known the Feodary the Templars’. The untimely death 
the Marquis d’Albon and the outbreak war 1914 delayed the 
whole scheme, and after lapse time the task was taken over Miss 
Lees who, making good use material which had already been collected, 
transcribed the Feodary afresh and prepared lavish edition thereof. 
Once again, however, there was delay for, prompted perhaps the 
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example d’Albon’s Cartulaire Générale VOrdre Temple, the new 
editor conceived the plan editing with the Feodary series twelfth- 
century charters dealing with the estates described therein, and since 
these had selected from large mass material both printed and 
manuscript, further time elapsed, that the book which scholars were 
awaiting with some eagerness 1912 has only now 1935 made its appear- 
ance. have, however, every reason grateful Miss Lees for 
her thoroughness. one can peruse this volume without being con- 
scious the great labour which has been expended its production, and 
the addition the charters has greatly enhanced the value the book. 
rarely possible illustrate twelfth-century survey twelfth- 
century charters and all those who have been concerned the preparation 
this edition have felt that the present opportunity should not missed.’ 
Miss Lees, indeed, has seized the opportunity presented her, and nothing 
that industry and care can provide lacking this edition important 
terrier and its correlative charters. The transcription inspires confidence, 
the numerous footnotes are always learned and sometimes illuminating 
and the difficult and laborious task supplying dating limits undated 
twelfth-century charters has been performed with great success. Finally, 
her long introduction the editor has collected mass detailed in- 
formation respecting the early members and benefactors the Order 
the Templars England, and closely examined the conditions existing 
the twelfth century its widely scattered English estates. 

The importance the Feodary the Templars has long been recog- 
nized, and has been widely quoted since the time when Dugdale described 
this Cod. MS. Scaccario penes Rememoratorem Regis’. was com- 
pleted 1185, and Miss Lees gives reasons for supposing that the actual 
manuscript book the Public Record Office, with its interesting contem- 
porary binding beech boards, itself twelfth-century origin. 
contains the recorded results ‘inquisition’ similar that Domes- 
day, and since Miss Lees anxious press this comparison she might have 
made more use the additional evidence respecting the eleventh-century 
procedure supplied the Inquisitio Eliensis and the Feudal Book 
Abbot Baldwin. all events the Feodary takes its place among the 
important public’ and private’ inquisitions the eighth decade 
the twelfth century, such the Assize Arms, the Kalendar Abbot 
Samson (whose discovery John Gage Rokewode has not been noticed 
Miss Lees), and the Boldon Book. was made time when the 
Templars were, speak, the parting the ways, just before the 
needs the Third Crusade had created demand for ready money and 
definitely commercial stamp the Order’. The Feodary thus 
describes detail the English estates order which was here domin- 
ated two influences: foreign influence determined political con- 
ditions the Latin kingdom Jerusalem, and native influence deter- 


mined English habit and tradition. The Templars were thus one 
respect like other great ecclesiastical landlords the time, but another 
they were distinct. But the similarity was probably greater than the 
difference, and this Feodary may watch once again the erection 
uniform feudal superstructure upon foundation tribal custom and 
village agrarian life which differed widely from place place. The greatest 
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importance the Feodary piece historical evidence probably 
found just here. For describes according unified feudal plan 
whole rural organizations which remained essentially distinct. 
The survey moves from Devon Lincolnshire, from Essex Worcester- 
shire, seeking everywhere the same methods answers the same 
questions. And yet the end the twelfth century, the time 
Domesday, English society’ revealed but rather large number 
different social structures. There still marked contrast between 
the Danelaw and the rest England, and still distinction between the 
manorialized south-west and the more independent east, where, after 
some forty years the Templars’ aristocratic rule, the homines ville could 
hold property and pay rent communal unit par with the individual 
feudal tenant’. Detailed comparisons make these contrasts yet more 
emphatic. The Templars’ manor Cowley Oxfordshire markedly 
different from their Essex manor Cressing and notably more ‘servile’ 
its economic and social organization, whilst the survival Scandinavian 
custom Lincolnshire displayed almost every page the Feodary 
which deals with that shire. 

The charters which are here printed supply mass valuable informa- 
tion many diverse topics. For example, they not only throw light 
the obscure beginnings the Templars’ Order England but they are 
also important for tracing the movements Stephen and Matilda; and 
they will indispensable future students twelfth-century London 
topography, who will for instance glad have definitely established the 
date the sale the Old Temple the bishop Lincoln May 1161. 
But whilst these are only few the subjects discussed Miss Lees 
her long essay, she would probably the first admit that her intro- 
duction does not exhaust the significance the texts precedes. 
should have been glad see fuller criticism the peasant names which 
are commented scattered footnotes, and further work will have 
done the diplomatic form the charters, particularly those which 
are here printed for the first time. few pages dealing with the general 


obtained long and very detailed discussion would have given 


the book wider usefulness. But nothing must now said minimize 
the importance book which has supplied new chapter the history 
the English Templars, presented print valuable medieval text, and 
provided materials which cannot neglected future students the 
agrarian history medieval England. 

The facsimiles documents are the excellence have learnt 
expect from the Clarendon Press; the maps, which are the work Mrs. 
Barrett, are helpful; and the index, which fills 180 pages small print 
double columns, should satisfy even the most esurient for detailed 
information. 


Bishops and Reform, 1215-1272, with special reference the Lateran Council 
1215. Marion and (London: Milford, 
1934.) 


Lateran Council 1215 marked epoch first-rate importance 
the history the medieval Church. was the final achievement the 
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pontificate Innocent III, completing his labours behalf the papal 
monarchy with series authoritative pronouncements upon ecclesi- 
astical doctrine and discipline which gave definitive form conceptions 
previously susceptible change and provided -fixed standards faith 
and conduct for the future guidance Christendom. ground was 
more promising for the work reform which strove inaugurate 
than England: the removal the Interdict, the submission John 
the Holy See, the establishment the papal nominee upon the throne 
Canterbury cleared the way for the beginning the progress 
the policy reform these circumstances Miss Gibbs and Miss Lang 
-have endeavoured form estimate, first inquiry into the per- 
sonnel the episcopate whose duty was carry out, secondly 
examination the conduct episcopal elections and its influence upon 
that personnel, and thirdly survey the actual work the bishops 
themselves the enforcement the Lateran decrees. 

must owned that, far any serious attempt general 
reformation concerned, contemporary evidence yields nothing. The 
Lateran Council certainly recalled bishops their the improve- 
ment diocesan administration shown the number synodical 
constitutions issued the thirteenth century. But the work individual 
prelates their dioceses was merely one aspect the general tendency 
the direction methodical and orderly procedure which was common 
all institutions the period. The Lateran decrees, indeed, are signal 
example this tendency create settled forms out floating material. 
code law, they expanded the range the decrees the council 
1179, which common with them much the ecclesiastical legislation 
made provincial and diocesan synods pronounced the form 
legatine constitutions must referred. Regarded measures reform, 
their scope may over-rated they were impelled the need for com- 
pendium ecclesiastical law upon those subjects which were constantly 
themes dispute, treating them firmly and without ambiguity. Without 
the example the decrees 1215 and without practical experience 


their working, the labour achieved the compilation the Decretals, 


which was brought end 1237, might not have been undertaken. 
The Decretals were any rate the most imposing result the same 
impulse. 

their analysis the composition the episcopate between 1215 
and 1272 the authors show that the prelates, apart from those who were 
monks elected monastic chapters, may divided into the two classes 
generally known sublimes and litterati. The first these consists 
magnates and high-born administrators, the second scholars with uni- 
versity degrees but supplementary the first are the curiales, clerks 
trained the king’s court, and there are several instances which warn 
that the distinction between the classes may too sharply drawn. 
regards elections bishoprics, freedom from outside influence may 
postulated nearly half the number, but the silence records does not 
prove that such influence was not exercised, whether the pope, the 
king, the metropolitan. 

Although the evidence chronicles plentiful, drawback the 
inquiry, and especially the last part it, the lack episcopal registers. 
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During the period that form record, another sign the endeavour 
the age secure order and method, was finding its way into being, but had 
not yet developed fully. the same time the Institution Rolls the 
bishops Lincoln and the imperfect Roll Archbishop Gray York 
furnish illustrations procedure cases vacancies benefices, failures 
patrons present, deprivations incumbents, sequestrations fruits, 
and other such matters. active zeal for spiritual reform can hardly 
deduced from these details, they show all events that diocesan routine 
was carried out with regularity and under proper forms. The authors 
themselves are under delusions with regard the meaning their 
desire for reform showed itself the growth strict legalism 
which had little common with spiritual fervour. Edmund Rich’s 
indignant protest 1240 against secular interference elections, which 
continued spite the twenty-fifth decree the Council, was made 
the interest the liberties the Church from the point view the 
ecclesiastical lawyer rather than that the scandalized man piety, 
while its failure counteract the influence Henry III with the Holy 
See goes far explain the absence any concerted attempt the part 
the episcopacy enforce laws which popes found expedient dis- 
regard. 

Miss Gibbs and Miss Lang have explored contemporary sources with 
exemplary thoroughness, and their short biographical notes bishops 
and the full bibliography add the value the book. Some the small 
errors Latin quotations, such omnimodem (p. 38), consensuerunt 
(p. 61), and vitiam (p. 138) may due the printer; but the title 
Potthast’s work given the bibliography Regestar Pontificorum 
Romanorum. page the phrase from Roger Wendover’s account 
the protest made the bishops the king 1234, melior homo terrae 
vestrae, does not imply that the Earl Marshal was better man that Peter 
des Roches particular, but that was the best the king’s English 
subjects. passage page 139 seems distinguish between convents 
and monasteries between female and male institutions, old popular 
error. the list schools pages 155-6, Plynton probably Plymp- 
ton, but the identity doubtful. The priories Messenden 
and Lande’ (p. 151) should Missenden, Caldwell, and 
Laund. Among the bishops the name Benedict Sansetun, bishop 
Rochester, given its usual form but probably should Sauestun 


Papal Provisions. (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1935.) 


THE struggles between Edward III and Richard and the popes, 
together with the orthodox Anglican doctrine, now rather discredited, 
the independence the Church England before the Reformation, 
have made the subject provisions familiar one English students. 
But contemporary complaints against them have been taken too generally 
their face value, and even those who have some experience work 
papal and episcopal registers would usually loss estimate the 
exact effect them the religious history England. Mr. Barraclough 
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not preoccupied with English church history, and disclaims any interest 
either catholic protestant contentions. wants estimate the 
extent and the consequences the Church universal interference 
the central authority with the discretion ordinary making ap- 
pointments, and satisfy himself whether not this practice was 
deliberate attempt augment the political and financial resources the 
papacy. 

has the unusual advantage approaching the subject from the 
legal side, and thus shares Maitland’s point view well his im- 
partiality, though disagrees with him the subject Grosseteste’s 
attitude provisions. this particular, well other places 
the book, seems hardly allow for the capacity the human, and 
especially the medieval mind, for holding two incompatible principles 
the same time. His studies, have noticed have led him 
consider attentively the formularies employed the business the 
papal court, and shows full knowledge the large continental liter- 
ature dealing with papal procedure, knowledge hardly less striking than 
his neglect the English Calendar Papal Registers, which might have 
afforded some instances quote effective those which obtains 
from Belgian German sources. is, course, true that the study 
papal administrative machinery has been unduly neglected this country, 
and that without there clue the real meaning the documents 
found the Papal Registers. Mr. Barraclough does real service 
when points out that the system provisions, its peak the 
fourteenth century, was mere triumph favouritism, but regular 
means for the poorest set their foot the ladder promotion, subject 
all kinds safeguards, and leaving the ordinary full right reject 
unsuitable candidate and reminds furthermore that never inter- 
fered with lay patronage. attributes its enormous extension the 
rise universities and their effect removing clerks from the districts 
where they were born and had friends. Both graduates and officials 
the papal court needed some assistance compensate for the loss 
their hold their native soil. also shows, what many knew 
already, that provision conferred only claim benefice and not 
right, and that there might other and prior claims. thinks rightly 
that need careful statistical inquiry into the personnel large 
number dioceses before can estimate the extent the influence 
papal provisions, and whether they were practice effective interference 
with the ordinary course promotion. But all this remains done. 

the question his conclusion that provisions were intro- 
duced check the nepotism simony the ordinaries, and 
extended vast system the interests the beneficiaries, who found 
this road promotion more open than that dependence local 
authorities, and acquits the earlier popes any political intention. 
the whole his view seems more warranted than the more romantic one 
which has appealed some historians, even though cannot brush 
aside the contemporary complaints against the system. But the whole 
truth about the working the system will probably never known, 


Ante, 326. 
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because the commonest type provision, that forma was 
not registered, and also because episcopal registers rarely contain any 
allusion papal provisions unless there has been collision between the 
pope and the There seems means discovering 
what proportion the ordinands whose titles are given religious 
houses were forced their notice papal letters. Mr. Barraclough 
right must have been large one. But unless one had the good 
fortune find file kept the official religious house who 
engaged its chaplains could not know the figures for any single case. 
the meantime must thank Mr. Barraclough for useful and stimu- 
lating book. 


Registrum Simonis Gandavo Diocesis Saresbiriensis, A.D. 1297-1315. 
Dawes, B.A., (Canterbury and York Society, 1934.) 


first the eight serial parts which this register appeared was pub- 
lished twenty years ago. the course his work the original editor has 
been joined Mr. Dawes, whom most the second volume (parts 
viii) due. The composition the original manuscript, the earliest 
the Salisbury episcopal registers, analysed Mr. Dawes the joint 
introduction. Now bound single volume, probably consisted 
two separate registers, one miscellaneous and the other devoted in- 
stitutions and collations benefices, corresponding the Memoranda 
and Institutions series volumes Lincoln. Supplementary the 
second register were the register acts the vicar-general, formerly 
two separate sections, and register licences and letters dimissory. 
The arrangement the first portion intermittently chronological, but 
certain points the registrar seems have interrupted his work order 
insert blocks documents, notably papal bulls, various 
stitutions follow each other more regular order and were kept all 
together without any classification under while appro- 
priations churches and ordinations vicarages and chantries, which 
Lincoln were included the registers Institutions, were entered 
the general register. 

his account Bishop Simon Ghent Mr. Flower has brought 
gether large collection material with regard his life before and after 
his consecration from sources outside the register, which are fortunately 
fairly plentiful. From the register itself, need hardly said, little 
personal information gleaned apart from the itinerary supplied 
its dates. This bears abundant witness his activity diocesan 
any rate his preference for quiet life upon his estates the 
tumult public affairs. clear from more than one letter which 
excused himself from attendance important assemblies and cere- 
monies that suffered from ill-health the last years his life. 
his public appearances the most noteworthy was the coronation 
Edward II, and his political sympathies one sign the transcription 


are several provisions forma pauperum registered full Rochester 
(Reg. Hamonis) 1342-3, fact which implies sudden change procedure. 
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the Ordinances 1310 his register. may that the fear incurring 
the wrath the king and Archbishop Reynolds, expressed his apology 
for absenting himself from Convocation 1314, may ascribed 
sense their dislike him but there need put this construction 
upon phrase which more probably purely formal, others certainly 
are into which Mr. Flower inclined read something more. regards 
his sojourn his diocese, Mr. Flower argues distaste for his cathedral 
city from the rarity his visits Salisbury indicated his itinerary. 
Few bishops, however, cared make long visits precincts where deans 
and chapters were sensitive encroachments upon their peculiar juris- 
diction, and comparison other contemporary itineraries with this 
suggests that such motives prudence were general. matter 
fact, Simon Ghent followed the example other bishops limiting his 
visits appearances great festivals and ordinations. 
During the eighteen years his episcopate one Christmas and five Easters 
were spent Salisbury. may remarked that, two bishops 
Exeter whose devotion their cathedral church cannot gainsaid, 
Stapeldon twenty years spent six Easters Exeter, and Grandisson 
more than forty years apparently never stayed there for one the 
great feasts, although may have come from one the country houses 
where usually resided. 

The manor-houses the see Salisbury were conveniently situated 
for access the various parts large diocese which included three 
counties, and during his progresses from one the other evident that 
Simon became familiar with its extensive rural districts. appears also 
that, apart from formal visitations, these progresses were used for the 
edification his spiritual subjects. was visit Urchfont, not 
far from his house Potterne, for the purpose preaching (pro spargendo 
divini verbi semine) that found the roof the chancel disgracefully out 
repair and issued mandate sequestration. Urchfont was one 
the prebendal churches the gift the nuns St. Mary’s, Winchester, 
member interesting group benefices annexed nunneries 
which Mr. Dawes comments with some detail his introduction the 
register. Absentee rectors, usually persons influence upon whose good 
services their patrons could rely, treated such churches sinecures. 
They seem have been badly among the few instances crim- 
inous clerks recorded this register, that the vicar Edington, that 
time prebendal church Romsey Abbey, the most serious. 

visit for similar purpose Lyme Regis, one the prebendal 
churches Salisbury, disclosed neglect the furniture the high altar. 
Two three years before the bishop had found the church unconsecrated 
and had removed the defect but 1302 the fee for consecration remained 
unpaid, and the dean Salisbury was ordered pay and provide 
tabernacle and other necessary ornaments. large number churches 
the archdeaconry Dorset were need consecration some, was 
said, for various reasons was neither suitable nor expedient consecrate. 
Seven are mentioned name the rural deanery Whitchurch, and 
further list names six the prebendal churches Salisbury, including 
the parish church Sherborne Abbey. These the bishop commanded 
the dean put under interdict and suspend their prebendaries. 
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Complaints extortions from parishioners came from these places, notably 
from Lyme Regis and Yetminster: the prebendary Yetminster had 
farmed out his prebend the rector Ryme Intrinseca, who with the 
parish chaplain demanded exorbitant fees for churchings and for probate 
wills within the peculiar. Yetminster church, however, was not 
among those unconsecrated. this context should noted that the 
unconsecrated churches were means new. Memoranda numerous 
consecrations the adjoining diocese Exeter about this period have 
often been misinterpreted affording evidence for the date church 
fabrics, with which they have nothing todo. While such entries are 
value from architectural point view, the two documents this 
register which give clear description the destruction the abbey 
church Milton fire 1305 are another kind, and mark the date 
which the building the existing choir and presbytery was begun. 

spite the liberties enjoyed the dean and chapter Salisbury, 
they were not exempt from episcopal control, the examples given above 
show. But such control was hardly effective where was exercised over 
foreigners. the case Lyme Regis, for example, the bishop had 
deal with two members foreign princely families, Peter Savoy, the 
dean, and James Spain, the prebendary. Savoyards were prominent 
the chapter, Thomas Savoy was archdeacon Wiltshire, George 
Saluzzo, whose preferment the diocese York caused some trouble 
the archbishop, was equally stubborn maintaining his claim the 
precentorship Salisbury. Simon, himself, although Flemish blood, 
Englishman, possibly birth and certainly training, was partially 
successful clearing the chapter its alien but the deanery, 
after the retirement Peter Savoy, remained foreign hands. 
Peter’s successor, cardinal provided Clement 1309, was already 
prebendary Grantham Australis: his vacation this prebend, 
the pope reserved and commissioned him bestow commendam 
upon another cardinal who needed benefice addition his com- 
mendatory abbacy Acquapendente the diocese Orvieto. 
meet the bishop endeavoured fill prebends they 
fell vacant with his own commensales, promoting them from one prebend 
another make room for more. The records his collations 
are unusually full and contain much valuable technical detail. They 
also supply frequent emendations the list Jones’ Fasti Ecclesiae 
Saresbiriensis, new edition which sadly needed. The confusion, 
however, between the two Grantham prebends that volume not 
entirely removed the register, and the records the institutions 
Lincoln which followed the collations Salisbury are safer guide. 
The corroborative local registers the case extra-diocesan 
prebends generally overlooked, and for this purpose the Salisbury 
require comparison with those Lincoln, Wells, and Worcester. 

Appointments officials principal and other administrative agents 
are left unrecorded, but learn from other entries that the 
official was Peter Piryton and his vicar-general Richard Battle (de Bello). 
The constant presence the bishop his diocese made administration 
simple matter, and the archdeacons and their officials were kept hard 
work. Attention given the introduction the number documents 
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which deal with external history. Royal letters and papal bulls refer 
such events the Scottish wars, the banishment Piers Gaveston and 
the suppression the Templars, while the forms summons Convoca- 
tion, two 1304 and one 1314, are interest students the early 
history that body. 

The editors have carried out their task with great accuracy. Some 
misprints great importance have been omitted from the list 
corrigenda, and diffatus (p. 56) for diffamatus probably due the printer. 
sentence page 44, cum sub oculis nostris 
peterent, &c., pavere misreading for panem, with allusion Lamenta- 
tions iv. The index, invaluable guide the intricacies the 
Winterbournes, Tarrants, and the many duplicated names parishes 
which studded the diocese, deserves the highest praise, and supplemented 
admirable subject-index. name more familiar students 
episcopal registers than that Willelmus Testa, archidiaconus 
His archdeaconry here modernized Arennes possibly 
confusion with Arrens (Hautes-Pyrénées). The right form, however, 
Aran, the district being the valley that name the part the diocese 
Comminges which was the kingdom Aragon. suspect also 
that the archdeaconry Muro Veteri ecclesia Valentini [sic], (p. 257), 
left unidentified the index, that Murviedro the diocese Valencia. 


Hamitton THompson. 


(Paris Monnier, 1933.) 


preparing the edition The Diplomatic Correspondence Richard 
Dr. Edouard Perroy gathered materials for study the influence 
the Great Schism the Papacy the history the Church 
England its political aspect. The subject was suggested him 
work the first importance Noel Valois, France Grand Schisme 
completed more than thirty years ago. Dr. Perroy rightly claims 
that attempt has been made previously survey the whole field 
England there have been studies special subjects the authors 
which makes generous acknowledgement. His book shows enormous 
industry. has not only made full use the printed calendars the 
Chancery Rolls but has searched the Treaty, Gascon, and Norman Rolls 
addition foreign sources. pays just tribute the value 
English episcopal registers and has searched those the archbishops 
Canterbury addition the few printed registers which cover the period, 
but did not attempt the colossal task searching the registers the vast 
medieval diocese Lincoln, London, Salisbury, Rochester, Worcester, 
and Ely, and those the Northern province. The book minute study 
the relations between the Crown and the Papacy, their rapprochements 
and disagreements and the reasons thereof. Perroy has illustrated the 
extent papal provisions made the French popes Avignon from 
account book the Record Office canon of. Angers who collected 
revenues for nine absentee cardinals until 1378 among them they held two 
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cathedral deaneries, seven archdeaconries, and ten prebends, and the 
confiscation was ordered the parliament Gloucester 1378 money 
had gone the king’s enemies France, and the Crown had been deprived 
valuable patronage. 

Unfamiliarity with the history English monasteries has led Perroy 
(p. 76) into the exaggerated statement that nearly all them were alien 
priories. Alien priories were dependent mother houses France 
the extent that the priors were nominated French superiors, whom 
they paid yearly dues. the French wars Cluniac houses were legally 
alien priories well number small Benedictine priories and few 
others little importance. The Cistercian and Carthusian houses were 
not among them. the parliament 1376 the commons had petitioned 
that foreign superiors should appoint vicars-general England, that 
Englishmen should become priors, and among the demands presented 
the pope 1381 the English Rome was one for the 
complete independence alien priories during the war, and the am- 
bassadors made proposal the course the negotiations that the prior 
Lewes should put the place the abbot Cluny. This important 
series demands printed appendix documents. Shaftesbury 
and Wilton are wrongly described (p. 297) collegiate churches, because 
there were prebends attached them; they were two the five great 
Benedictine nunneries the dioceses Salisbury and Winchester which 
the chaplains were canons the nunnery, holding freehold benefices 
prebends. 

Dr. Perroy seems have recorded footnotes every instance which 
other historians have slipped into errors, alleges, through hasty 
readings texts, e.g. pages 24, 28, 41, 53, 105, 150, 190, most 
instances his criticisms are justifiable. But his own book has passed 
through the press too quickly. The modern spelling place-names has 
not been found. Inyngho should Ivinghoe (Bucks), Brendbroghton, 
Brant Broughton (Linc), Atteburgh, Attleborough (Norfolk), Yatminstre, 
Yetminster (Dorset). The reference (p. 105, vol. the printed 
register William Wykeham should 313-15, not 
William Bottisham was not Franciscan but Dominican. There were 
abbots the Order the heads houses were priors. 
The Cistercian abbot Jeridone Garendon (Leic), the abbey Waverley 
not Sussex but Surrey. These are trifling errors valuable book 
which must consulted future historians the history England 
and its possessions France the reign Richard II. look forward 
second volume the history the Schism which will end with the 
Council Constance. GRAHAM. 


Monastic Chancery Proceedings (Yorkshire). Transcribed from the Public 
Records Purvis. (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record 
Series, vol. 1934.) 


THE transcripts printed this volume number 176, and they cover the 
period from the end the fourteenth century the middle the six- 
teenth. The editor has arranged them under the monasteries and collegiate 
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foundations which they refer, set alphabetical order. has 
reproduced their English modernized spelling, but apart from this the 
texts have been treated with punctilious care, and the numerous places 
where the original defective conjectural efforts fill gaps have been 
avoided, though, where terminations obvious words are wanting, they 
might have been supplied square brackets. The treatment spelling 
might also have emboldened the editor introduce somewhat greater 
amount modern punctuation than has allowed himself documents 
the verbiage which frequently confusing. French and Latin originals 
have been translated. 

brief introduction points out some the more interesting features 
the contents. These, however, though value local historians, 
add little our knowledge monastic life and history; and the suc- 
cession suits for the recovery property and the restoration title- 
deeds distinctly enlivened narrative passages such the stories 
the invasion Fountains Abbey malcontents from their estates 
Craven (no. 38), and the force armed men with which the abbot 
Meaux and his father-abbot Fountains garrisoned Meaux Abbey against 
their extraordinary visitors and would-be reformers, the abbots Roche 
and Garendon (no. 80). The latter incident took place about 1404, when 
Cistercian abbots England were still debarred from recourse the 
General Chapter owing hostilities with France, and the opposition, 
directed against more complacent abbots who came royal commissioners, 
was further manifested the dispatch handsome contribution 
money and jewels the abbot Citeaux. 

several instances dates are ambiguous. The habitual mention 
episcopal Chancellors merely the titles their sees and abbots and 
priors merely their Christian names frequently suggests alternative 
dates. Thus the affray Fountains mentioned above took place while 
archbishop York was Chancellor, and Mr. Purvis gives the date 
1391-1431; possibly 1449-52’. no. the bishop Exeter 
was Chancellor and certain John was abbot Fountains, and the dates 
are supplied 1404 (1414)-1425, the first these 
instances may noted that from the inclusive the thirty 
years from 1396 1426 should omitted. the second, the election 
John Ripon abbot Fountains 1414 excuse for the suggestion 
the period during which bishop Exeter held the Great 
Seal; the actual date, clearly proved allusion the text 
Richard late earl who died 1458, and the abbot 
thus John Greenwell. similar insufficiency dating noticeable 
elsewhere, and, though Mr. Purvis obviously interested identifying 
abbots and priors whose names occur his documents, his researches 
seem have gone little farther than Baildon’s Monastic Notes, extremely 
useful collection jottings exact scholar, but means ex- 
haustive. The recurrence such note Not recorded Baildon’ 
(p. 128) must not taken implying the hopelessness further 
investigation. 

Mr. Purvis’ translations Latin are not always very exact. 
pergameno redigatis (p. 50) can translated more literally than take 
[the evidence], and sui (p. 151) more than merely weak’. 
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His originals are occasionally hard read, and illegible passages are duly 
indicated dots the text. page his reading new writ 
entre post per cui. French record relating Jervaulx 
Abbey page 67, the word (covin) seems mistranslated 
‘cunning’. Whether ‘fellow monk’, the case Kirkham Priory, 
due the original the editor uncertain; but Kirkham was 
house canons, not monks. the process already referred against 
the abbots Fountains and Meaux, among the other heads houses 
concerned were the abbots Boxley, Stretford, i.e. Stratford Langthorne, 
and ‘Griis’: the last word should have been extended Gratiis’, the 
abbey question being ‘St. Mary Graces’, the monastery founded 
Edward III near the Tower London. 


The Apostolic Camera and Scottish Benefices, 1418-1488. ANNIE 
Cameron, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. (St. Andrews University Publications, 
No. (London: Milford, 1934.) 


than one type student will grateful for this work, the title 
which falls short indicating its appeal readers who are not specially 
concerned with the history the Church Scotland. The Calendar 


entries relating Scottish benefices from the records the papal Camera 


valuable supplement the material from the Lateran and Vatican 
registers which fills substantial portion the later volumes the 
Calendar Papal Letters, adding much our knowledge the personnel 
the Scottish clergy and religious during the period following the Great 
Schism, and containing brief details which throw light upon the general 
condition ecclesiastical affairs Scotland. These documents, however, 
have been used for the wider purpose illustrating the closely written 
essay upon the administration and procedure the Camera which forms 
the introduction and this essay its turn supplies incidental suggestions, 
without direct intention the part the author, towards the explanation 
processes outside the Curia which are familiar students English 
episcopal registers their practical working, but the reasons for which 
are somewhat obscure. 

The period Miss Cameron’s researches determined the death 
James III, king Scots, shortly after the conclusion the concordat 
with Innocent VIII which papal provisions major benefices were 
regulated. that time the Papacy, faced continual deficit, had 
evolved system which safeguarded from the loss the revenues 
accruing from the issue bulls provision, whether evasion pay- 
ment leakage funds the hands the middlemen who stood 
profit the transactions involved. The central feature this system 
was the supersession proctors employed applicants for provisions 
the Curia banking firms which took the business speculation, 
negotiated the bonds for the payment taxes and imposts, and held the 
bulls obtained with the money thus advanced, with regress the Camera 
was not repaid their clients within the customary period allowed. 
growth this standardized traffic benefices traced connexion 
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with the registers bonds and payments for important benefices, bishop- 
rics and abbacies, which were provided consistory. 
for these was shared between the Camera and the members 
the Sacred College present, while the five ‘little services’ attached 
the payment were distributed among the officials the Camera, the 
Chancery and the households the pope and cardinals. the case 
lesser benefices, such priories and parish churches, which were pro- 
vided the pope himself, annates, developed out earlier imposts 
the Avignonese popes and originally gathered locally papal col- 
lectors, took the place the services due from consistorial benefices. 
The payment annates, Miss Cameron notes, was often made the 
principals person; but payments proxy show the same devolution 
exhibited the services and were included the same banking 
system. Naturally, consistorial provisions were less numerous than those 
subject annates, and the latter term process time was commonly 
applied the taxes for which both were liable. 

The greater part Miss Cameron’s calendar taken from the con- 
sistorial Obligationes Solutiones and the Libri Annatarum, but the addi- 
tions from the other registers the Camera are considerable. She has 
obtained command intricate subject, which hitherto has been some- 
thing mystery British scholars. The matters emerging from and 
dependent upon its history are numerous, and there are points which the 
registers leave open conjecture, such the rates charged 
the bankers, the exact nature some the minor imposts which make 
occasional appearance, and the fluctuation exchange values 
money. Instances intrusions into benefices and the exaction bonds 
the Camera from both more rival parties play large part these 
pages. There can little doubt with regard Miss Cameron’s suggestion 
that the execution deeds resignation claimants who all appear- 
ance had never obtained possession was accompanied the grant 
pension from the fruits disputed benefices. This practice was not 
monopoly the Curia, and supplies reason for many those exchanges 
benefices, expedited local ordinaries, which are recorded fre- 
quently English episcopal registers the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries. The history the custom lies outside, or, Miss 
Cameron prefers say, outwith’ her main subject, and fictitious resig- 
nations and exchanges had become recognized parts curial and general 
diocesan practice before the period financial development with which 
she concerned. 

Other points, e.g. the employment professional agents, often persons 
high standing, Rome suppliants for provision, come for in- 
cidental discussion. the local interest the volume enough 
say that, far anyone who has not seen the original texts able 
judge, the calendar has been prepared with scrupulous accuracy. 
Scottish names places and persons suffered strange transformations 
the Curia: the less recognizable these are identified square 
brackets, and the variations are collected excellent index under 
the modern forms. The bibliography good guide the literature 
the subject, but several instances dates and places publication are 
omitted. study, clear and matter-of-fact, the centralization 
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papal finance the fifteenth century, Miss Cameron’s book takes dis- 
tinguished place, and her concise account the business-like methods 
and far-reaching precautions system which, however inconsistent 
might with the spiritual aims the Church, was administered with 
admirable precision, could hardly bettered. But, this period 
the Apostolic Camera put out all its strength secure the payment 
the revenues which was sorely need, its demands, backed 
spiritual penalties, had never been patient delay. Under the earlier 
proctorial system Archbishop Melton York 1329, faced with the 
necessity sending his composition lieu personal appearance 
Avignon, begged his man business London borrow 1240 florins, 
and, could find banking firm ready transmit them, have 
them weighed and see all costs that they were good weight and fine 
gold, ‘car autrement serreoms grant peril nous les payassoms 
duement nostre jour lessez, sicome vous veoillez nous 
soioms hors grant peril’. more agitation could have been shown 
century later any the prelates with whom this volume deals, 
days when demands for the maledetto fiorino, gold the Camera, were 
even more urgent and when the mechanism for obtaining was under- 
going revision and improvement. 


Henrici Angliae Regis Miracula postuma Codice Musei 
Société des Bollandistes, 1935.) 


substantial addition the Subsidia Hagiographica the Bollandists 
example the monumental thoroughness characteristic their work 
all periods. The series 166 stories the miracles wrought the 
posthumous intercession Henry here printed for the first time 
full and the original Latin; for the account the work written 
1923 Father Ronald Knox and Mr. Shane Leslie included translation 
only twenty-three stories. The anonymous compiler the manuscript 
used the evidence provided the official volume English kept 
Windsor which recorded the inquiries held upon the alleged miracles, 
from material sent him John Morgan, dean Windsor 
and afterwards bishop St. Davids. his identity nothing known, 
and Father Grosjean his elaborate introduction carefully eliminates 
number conjectures which have associated him with particular places 
religious foundations, even rejecting the possibility that was canon 
Windsor the ground that did not reside there. This, however, 
not altogether conclusive, for canonry Windsor did not involve 
residence, especially period when residence cathedral and collegiate 
churches had become the exception rather than the rule, and was the 
interest close corporation residentiaries exclude the majority 
their brethren. Whoever the compiler was, was skilful Latinist 
with sense style and gift narrative art, and his anecdotes have the 
inestimable value, common this type literature, admitting 
intimacy with the ordinary life their age constant touches realistic 
description. 
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Latin introduction 266 pages, addition comments upon the 
text and its authorship and contents, relates the evidence for the death 
Henry VI, the efforts made Henry VII for his beatification and the 
history his cult saint, with abundance documentary material. 
view frequent attempts remove the obloquy attaching the 
memory Richard III, interesting note that Father Grosjean 
concludes that the weight evidence inculpates him either the actual 
murderer present the murder the Tower. The translation 
the body from Chertsey Windsor took place during his reign 1484, 
not, often stated, the reign Henry its motive, however, 
obscure owing the secrecy with which was effected. The causes 
which delayed and eventually hindered the admission the king the 
catalogue saints are discussed length, with the conclusion that 
Henry VII intended the canonization synchronize with the completion 
his chapel Westminster which left unfinished. However this 
may be, the tradition that the real obstacle was the exorbitant demands 
Julius engaged costly warfare, for the necessary fees, not unlikely, 
while may dismiss conjectures the pope’s conscientious scruples 
with regard the propriety canonizing king whose virtues were 
counterbalanced his incapacity for practical affairs. 

One specially interesting point, the localities from which the miracles 
were reported, analysed with reference the marginal notes the 
manuscript. view the cult Henry Yorkshire, which, however, 
had been repressed Archbishop Lawrence Booth’s prohibition 1479 
the honour paid his statue York Minster, curious that only 
three stories come from the northern counties, two from Westmorland 
and one from Durham. There are one two slips the list. Farlington, 
near Portsmouth, the situation which clearly indicated the first 
the three stories, all relating one man, that originated there, 
wrongly placed Kent, and Newcastle-under-Lyme, which the text 
rightly says Staffordshire, transferred the editor Cheshire. 
Three places remain doubtful: Kent (no. 100) certainly 
obscure, and the castle called Sandgate, Hammenett Hammone the 
borders South Wales difficult identify, though the mention 
Newnham Bridge the same narrative (no. 148) may point, Father 
Grosjean thinks, Ham Castle the Teme near Worcester. 
probable, however, that Merton the diocese Worcester (no. 129) 
may referred one the Gloucestershire villages Didmarton, 
Rodmarton, Tormarton. The labours the editor are far-reaching 
and the accuracy his text impeccable that surprising find 
page 221 the introduction the king’s almoner 1528 described 


Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders the Renaissance. 
(Johns Hopkins Historical Publications.) (Baltimore Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1934.) 


preface states that the study Venetian shipping was undertaken 
with the hope finding clues changes the economic life the city 
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the capital state which depended much any state ever did its 
sea-borne trade. The student nautical archaeology has gained much 
Mr. Lane having got together great store facts, and, suspect, 
also having become interested them for their own sake that decided 
devote special volume them. has done the work well. 
His reading the standard authorities has been very wide, and this has 
been extensively supplemented researches the archives Venice 
and elsewhere Italy. The subject dealt with all its aspects indeed, 
only the first two the twelve chapters are the ships the Republic 
themselves, the remaining ten comprise such cognate matters the 
craft-gilds, the development the Arsenal and its discipline, the supply 
timber, and on. But the accounts the galley and the round ship 
Venice her prime are adequate outlines, and they are introduced 
clearly written abstract their ancestors the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

The fundamental changes the ships are recorded; thus, force 
circumstances through Venetian history perpetually caused galleys 
used cargo-carriers and round ships for warlike service, with the outcome 
the galea grossa carrying 250 tons cargo below deck kind hybrid 
side side with its parents, which remained specialized for their ancient 
functions. This great galley established type 1475, was two- 
masted vessel propelled sail except when calms battle brought into 
action the oars side and the artillery and small arms which 
were regularly furnished. Such vessels carried the Flemish and Southampton 
trade, transported pilgrims the Holy Land, and brought home merchandise 
from the Levant. Mr. Lane notes the important event Bayonnese 
pirates establishing themselves the Mediterranean from 1310 onwards, 
with the result that the Venetian and Genoese ship-designers speedily 
incorporated certain northern features their ships, most notably the 
stern-post rudder place the duplicated quarter-rudders inherited 
from the Roman merchantmen, and, later on, the round ships the replace- 
ment the lateen the square sail, changes which were among the most 
important the evolution the full-rigged ship type common South 
and North. Another crucial advance was the till 1540 the 
old system, certainly that medieval ships for centuries, less 
certainly that classical times, three rowers bench each handling 
oar, remained vogue, but that year from three five men each 
bench were set pull single oar; the mechanical gain thus obtained 
preserved this new system till the middle the eighteenth century, 
when galleys vanished before the increasing power sailing men-of- 
war. not uncommon belief that the rowers Southern galleys were 
always slaves disposed the author, who cites adequate authority 
for convict labour having been employed only from 1530: previously 
the rowers Venice were free citizens ready exchange their oars for 
weapons when battle was joined’; they competed for service re- 
cruiting office the Piazza San Marco. 

The chapter famous shipwrights written attractively, and that 
important facts brought together for the first time, and should certainly 
read introduction Albion’s Forests and Sea-Power, 
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The Timber Problem the Royal Navy, have space for 
more than mention the great mass information abstracted 
seven appendixes such matters freight rates, the age and cost 
ships, and lists particular fleets the ten tables proportions and 
dimensions, numbers craftsmen and other dockyard subjects. The 
text figures are clear and largely new, some them being plans ships 
drawn the author and others reproductions from the Fabrica Galere, 
important MS. 1400 preserved the Bibl. Naz. Florence, which, 
its careful study Mr. Lane shows, far less known than deserves. 
There full and well-planned index. 


Monumenta Humanistica Texts and Studies about Louvain 
Humanists the first half the Sixteenth Century. HENRY 
Professor the University Louvain. (Louvain: Uyst- 
pruyst, 1934.) 


Monumenta the fourth volume the Humanistica Lovaniensia, which 
series his Literae Virorum Eruditorum Franciscum Craneveldium was 
the first, and his The Earliest English Translations Erasmus’ Colloquia 


the second. have produced within six years three volumes 


bulk and detail, addition his professorial work, small achieve- 
ment. The books are monuments careful scholarship, point, how- 
ever small, overlooked, and the student the period will find them 
variety information which can rely: full index makes this 
accessible. 

The Monumenta are the gleanings made Vocht during the war, 
when the Germans drove him out Louvain and turned him 
professor into archivist’. Unable teach set himself hunt 
through the records the Louvain Studiwm Generale preserved the 
archives work carried patiently through the war years 
the heat summer and the cold winter. His reward was the dis- 
covery the documents printed here and others dealing with the early 
the next volume the series. 

The unpublished documents this volume are: Martin van Dorp’s 
Apology Meinard Man; Gerard Morinck’s Life Martin van Dorp, 
five letters from Gerard Morinck, two Nicholas van Winghe, and one 
each Livinus Crucius, Thierry Hezius, and Martin Lipsius (all found 
stately folio, leather bound, with brass knobs and clasps, formerly 
belonging the abbey St. Trond and now the Brussels Archives) 
Boniface Amerbach’s letter Martin Dorp March 1520 from 
manuscript the University Library Basel; Nicolas Clenardus’ letter 
John Dantiscus, from volume Epistolae Ioannem Dantiscum, 
1534-7 the Archives the bishops Ermeland two letters Vives, 
one from John Helyar, Oxford, December 1524, the other from Rodrigo 
Manrique, Paris, December, 1533, both from the Rehdigerana the 
Town Library Breslau the Oratio addressed the university Louvain 
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1543 Damiao Goes, after his return from captivity France, 
now the Brussels Archives two letters from Goes Bembo, now 
the Vatican Archives. But these are only the plums the pudding 
Vocht has added other letters and papers from rare printed texts, 
and has surrounded the whole with elaborate treatises Louis Vives, 
Martin van Dorp, Nicolas Clenardus, Rodrigo Manrique, Gerard Morinck, 
John Helyar, and Goes. his former volumes 
Vocht has written English: the original documents are every case 
Latin. 

The opening section the book concerned with Vives, more especi- 
ally with his visits England. The first these Vocht places 
1523, holding that the evidence for the two, generally accepted, earlier 
visits insufficient. rejects the identification Vives with the Span- 
iard who visited More 1517. Erasmus letter More March 
1517 says Vives crebro fuit apud te, facile conjectabis quid ego passus 
sim Bruxellae, cui cotidie cum tot salutatoribus Hispanis fuerit res, praeter 
Italos Germanos’. Vocht gets over this definite statement 
the suggestion that the printing the Farrago Vives’ name was inserted 
Erasmus’ letter oversight. This seems hardly probable. Yet 
the visit did take place, would More have spoken (as did) 1520 
being unknown Vives? possible solution would that Vives 
had intended visit England 1517, but did not carry out. This 
how Vocht interprets the hitherto supposed visit 1522, when 
Erasmus wrote letter introduction for Vives Bishop Fisher. Yet 
Vocht shows that Vives’ movements that time leave little interval 
for any visit England. Between the spring 1523 and November 
1528 Vocht traces six visits, the first which saw Vives established 
one Wolsey’s Readers Oxford, where was present the visit 
Henry VIII and Catherine Aragon, who are said have attended 
his lectures. His relations with the king and queen are carefully recorded, 
and his letter Henry VIII July 1527 and his evidence the Divorce 
case are printed full. 

The second and longest section deals with Martin Dorp and gives 
detailed account him and his various publications, which were unusually 
slight for scholar his renown. The Vita, his friend and pupil 
Gerard Morinck, draws pleasant picture professor whose gifts 
oratory and lucid exposition enchanted his audiences, making them forget 
his squint. remarkable that, though Erasmus mentioned Stilus 
erat nervosus (ut Erasmi testimonio there reference Dorp’s 
criticism the Moria and the Novum Testamentum, which the chief 
episode Dorp’s life now remembered. Vocht, however, deals 
with the relations between Erasmus and Dorp length, and shows that 
their friendship survived their differences. Though does not acquit 
Dorp inconsistency, attributes the difficult position ad- 
mirer the New Learning, who yet dreaded its effect the old theology. 
chapter dealing with Dorp and William Nesen, Vocht argues 
that William was the author the much-debated Dialogus Bilinguium 
Trilinguium. This section ends with register Dorp’s letters and 
list his Analecta. Only forty-eight letters have survived, though 
Dorp must have corresponded widely. The more accessible are given 
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summary, but six are printed full. Ep. was printed Almeloveen 
1694 from the original, still preserved Gouda; his transcript in- 
correct, left out the parts which were difficult read. must 
admire the patient skill with which Vocht has deciphered them. 

The third section, brief one, occupied with that interesting student 
languages, Nicolas Clenardus, more particularly with his time Louvain. 
Vocht gives conclusive proof that while there Clenardus used his 
patronymic Beka Beken. When why adopted the name 
Clenardus still unknown. 

The fourth section, also short, returns Vives the tutor Rodrigo 
Manrique, son Alonso Manrique, archbishop Seville and primate 
Spain; and prints interesting letter from Rodrigo Vives, dated 
from Paris, December 1533. The year-date supplied from the account 
given the attacks Nicolas Cop, rector the university, whose sermon 
All Saints’ Day had roused the anger the Franciscans. 

The next section prints the letters Morinck already mentioned, 
with fuller account that industrious biographer than has yet been 
written. addition his life Dorp, Morinck wrote life Briart 
Ath, also the St. Trond volume, and published Lives Adrian VI, 
St. Augustine and the three saints connected with St. Trudo’s Abbey, 
St. Trudo, St. Euclerius, and St. Libert. 

The sixth section describes the note-book John Helyar, Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, who adherent Rome took refuge abroad, 
though continued for several years draw the revenues his livings 
East Meon and Warblington. The book contains transcript 
Ignatius Loyola’s well translations made Helyar from 
Chrysostom, Basil, and other Greek authors. There are interesting jot- 
tings concerned with his daily life, and the rough-draft letter some- 
one, who can identified Vives. This printed here. 

The final section occupied with Goes and his life the 
Low Countries, particularly with the part played the siege Louvain. 
himself gave account this the Oratio, here printed for the first 
time. 

The volume has, the beginning, Memoriam notice Percy 
which reveals the author’s own high standard scholarship. 


Giovanni Calvino. (Milan: Corticelli, 1934.) 

Les Origines Réforme. Tome iv. Calvin Chrétienne. 

Etudes sur Calvin Calvinisme. Fischbacher, 1935.) 


book the first considerable biography Calvin 
Italian historian. The first volume gives straightforward account 
Calvin’s the second devoted his teaching. The author has 
consulted almost all the published sources. But his work contains little 
that new, and his appreciation Calvin’s position not particularly 
enlightening. Monsieur Imbart Tour’s book posthumous publica- 
tion. But although unhappily incomplete, nevertheless the best 
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general account which has yet appeared Calvin’s work relation 
the wider problem the origin and growth the Reforming movement 
France. Lastly, the sur Calvin Calvinisme contain number 
interesting papers distinguished scholars delivered the occasion 
the exhibition Calviniana which was held the Bibliothéque Nationale 
Paris the beginning 1935. 

The first serious issue which confronts the student Calvin’s life 
the date his conversion. Here Doumergue his anxiety get his 
hero into the protestant fold early possible was led seriously 
exaggerate the early influence Calvin his cousin Olivétan and 
Mathurin Cordier, his teacher the Collége rightly 
minimizes these influences. But holds, none the less, that Calvin’s 
protestant sympathies date from his first student days Paris. Imbart 
Tour, however, will have none this, and believes that the sudden 
which Calvin speaks did not take place until his visit 
Paris the beginning 1534. very properly recognizes that neither 
Calvin’s studies under Wolmar Bourges, his commentary the 
Clementia, nor his share Cop’s speech prove anything more than that 
belonged, like many his contemporaries who never left the Catholic 
Church (e.g. Roussel), the left-wing Erasmian party. Whether his 
change heart occurred Paris during his stay with Tillet 
Angouléme, when probable that first began work the In- 
stitutes, there least evidence that took place before 1534, and 
the first action which can assigned with certainty his post-conversion 
period the surrender his Noyon benefices. But whatever the cir- 
cumstances Calvin’s conversion, its effect was turn him from 
Erasmian Lutheran. Imbart Tour shows that Luther’s in- 
fluence over Calvin was this time very strong one, and this the 
theology the first edition the Institutes bears witness. 

Calvin’s journey Ferrara has naturally especial interest for 
Italian historian, though Freschi has nothing add Doumergue’s 
account it. Imbart Tour sees, the episode was little im- 
portance Calvin’s life. may that had hoped interest the 
duchess the cause the persecuted evangelicals. More probably, 
went her court the hope obtaining employment. soon 
discovered, however, that the duke had intention allowing Ferrara 
become protestant outpost. His stay there was perhaps shorter 
than had nor did feel encouraged penetrate farther 
into Italy. Within few weeks had thrown his lot with Farel 
Geneva. 

understand the history Geneva these early years im- 
portant bear mind the vital connexion between the acceptance 
the Reformation the citizens and their struggle free themselves 
from Savoy. Mr. Gordon Walker has well brought out his recently 
published The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, the Reformation was 
accepted Geneva very largely because its principles, broadly speaking, 
coincided with the aspirations the bourgeoisie, who were becoming 
increasingly opposed the feudal-international structure society, 
which the Catholic Church and their territorial overlords alike represented. 
attack upon the latter led inevitably attack upon the former, 
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and thus Farel early became popular hero. the time that Calvin 
arrived, Geneva had secured her independence and the reformation 
the city had entered upon its second and constructive phase, which Farel 
was little qualified direct. this point both reformers made the 
mistake trying force the pace and their attempt impose severe 
ecclesiastical discipline upon people unprepared accept led their 
expulsion. Nevertheless, they were supported influential minority 
which recognized the necessity for new Geneva was maintain 
her freedom the face her powerful neighbours. The situation was 
temporarily complicated the existence party alleged too 
great sympathy with Berne. soon, however, its leaders had paid 
the penalty, the Council pressed for and obtained the return Calvin 
the belief that Church organized under his direction would crush the 
spirit faction and restore order the city. 

Calvin, meanwhile, had been working under Bucer Strasbourg, 
and during his stay there his position had developed. (See the articles 
MM. Courvoisier and Strohl, pp. 105 and Strohl 
points out, Bucer, unlike Luther, did not believe that the whole duty 
the ministers was proclaim the Gospel, leaving God give effect 
their teaching. attached far more importance than did Luther 
the Visible Church. had been much impressed the ecclesiastical 
organization which Oecolampadius had introduced into Basel with the 
assent the Council (see Staehelin, Briefe und Akten zum Leben 
lampads, ii, nos. 806, 809). His own council were, indeed, prepared 
pass any disciplinary regulations which judged necessary. But 
could not induce them accept his view, which even Capiton had been 
won over, that Church and State were two societies, each with its 
own sphere influence and that consequence the Church ought 
possess its own machinery discipline. Calvin thus found himself 
strengthened his opinions. Strasbourg indeed was the first organized 
protestant community which had had experience, and learned 
much from Bucer. His theology began take new direction. The 
edition the Institutes 1539 contains many elements which 
Luther would scarcely have approved. new value given the 
law, the Visible Church, and external discipline. Courvoisier 
puts it: ‘Calvin était luthérien avant d’aller Strasbourg est 
revenu 

For the first three years after Calvin’s return matters went well enough. 
had insisted that the discipline should introduced his ecclesiastical 
ordinances were accepted almost without amendment, and Freschi surely 
not correct his assertion that the admission laymen the Consistory, 
provision which strengthened rather than weakened that body, was 
forced upon him against his will. Moreover, Imbart Tour goes 
too far saying that the right excommunicate was not granted him. 
The ordinances empowered the Consistory use against offenders the 
spiritual sword the word God but added, somewhat ambiguously, 
that the Court was take action which would derogate from the 
supreme authority the Council. true that March 1543, the 
Sixty limited the powers the Consistory admonition. But does 
not appear that this decision was ever endorsed the Little Council 
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and, though was arguable that that body had the right revoke 
decision the Consistory, the Court continued make use excom- 
munication until their right was unequivocally recognized 1553. 

1544 the opposition against Calvin began take form under the 
not very reputable Ami Perrin. But Imbart Tour not quite correct 
regarding these Libertines the national party’. True, points 
out, all Calvin’s ministers were Frenchmen; but objection seems 
have been raised his recruiting them from outside the city, step 
which was indeed inevitably driven. True, again, the Libertines 
objected the influx refugees. But this influx did not become serious 
until, earliest, 1548, which time the opposition was already rampant. 
The root the trouble was the discipline which was detested men 
the type Favre and Berthelier. But the more sober-minded the 
citizens, though jealous for the authority their city council and 
not always approving Calvin’s methods, seem have recognized 
that the Consistory was necessary for the regeneration the 
Their spirit was that Porral, one Calvin’s first supporters, who 
1542, lay dying had urged him pay attention those 
who would clamour against him. significant that Roset, the secretary 
the Council and member old Genevan family, was strong 
supporter Calvin and his Chronicle calls the reformer’s opponents 
indifferently desbordez desbauchez. 

The turning-point came 1553, when Calvin’s authority compelled 
unfriendly Council execute Servetus, struggle which had the 
advantage was easy for him represent Servetus heretic 
was difficult for the opposition prove that was not. Two years 
later the Libertines attempted conspiracy, which was more serious 
than Freschi will allow, and their leaders were either executed exiled. 
Henceforth Calvin’s position was very strong one, though never 
enjoyed the autocratic powers which many historians have attributed 
him. is, indeed, possible that his dislike criticism led him 
magnify the extent the opposition which had earlier encountered. 
did not like Geneva and Geneva did not like him. But each was 
necessary the other, and the citizen Hooker puts preferred 
somewhat hardly yoked home than abroad forever discredited 
Thus whenever Calvin chose make stand, nearly always had his 
way. For spite the opposition the more light-headed section 
which could not accommodate itself the new order, Calvinism early 
established itself Geneva religion peculiarly adapted the needs 


Farnése, Prince Parme, Gouverneur-Général des Pays-Bas 
Louvain, Tome iii (1582-4); tome iv, Siége d’Anvers 
(1584-5). (Bruxelles: Librairie National d’Art d’Histoire, 


his third volume van der Essen continues with great fullness the 
story Alexander Farnese’s reconquests the first movements against 
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Antwerp and the assassination William Orange. These years saw 
the fall Tournai, Dunkirk, Ypres, and Bruges, and the drawing the 
net around Ghent and Antwerp. The author claims that has for the 
first time properly examined and appraised Farnese’s diplomatic, well 
his military, achievements during this period, and indeed the recovery 
for the Spanish power Hainault and much Flanders was accelerated 
the skill with which Farnese played upon the growing war-weariness 
the inhabitants and the favourable nature the terms accorded 
those willing submit. both sides the atmosphere had quite changed 
since the days the sieges Haarlem and Leyden. But Farnese perhaps 
benefited most from the permission accorded him recall the Spanish 
and Italian troops which had had dismiss the terms the Treaty 
Arras, and which formed his principal military strength. the side 
the rebels, the extraordinary vagaries conduct shown the Duke 
Anjou, here fully described, were additional source weakness. The 
volume ends with the assassination Orange and Farnese’s unconcealed 
joy. The author cannot approve his hero’s attitude towards the assassina- 
tion, and regards distinct blot upon his character. 

The fourth volume deals with the siege and surrender Antwerp, 
event which brought Farnese the zenith his career and which deter- 
mined general way the northern boundary the catholic Low 
Countries. The warfare around Antwerp was amphibious nature, 
affair floods and dykes and bridges and fireships, which Farnese 
had continual opportunity display his ready-minded ingenuity. van 
der Essen’s narrative here lively and entertaining, and the stories 
Farnese’s famous bridge over the Scheldt, the ‘infernal machines 
Signor Giambelli, and the critical battle for the Kouwestyn dyke 
when disaster was averted only the personal intervention Farnese 
himself the fight, are vividly told. possible, with some care, 
follow the complicated plan the operations from the interesting con- 
temporary prints and the author’s own rather inadequate sketch-maps, 
but, the earlier the provision maps, both large-scale and 
small-scale, leaves much desired. Unable pierce either the block- 
ading bridge the Kouwestyn dyke which prevented relief being brought 
water, and unaided either the Hollanders and Zealanders the 
English, the Antwerpers under Marnix St. Aldegonde were further 
dispirited the successive falls Termonde, Ghent, Brussels, Nimwegen, 
and Malines, though Ostend still remained impregnable owing its 
coastal situation. van der Essen pays tribute the character and 
abilities Marnix. maintains that his policy negotiating for 
favourable terms soon the hopelessness further resistance became 
apparent, far from being betrayal trust, was but the action 
reasonable man. But spite the precedents set the capitulations 
Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, and other towns, the terms accorded 
Antwerp presented special difficulties. The commercial importance 
the city and the large number traders and merchants all nations who 
either resided had interests Antwerp made some measure religious 
toleration especially desirable. Marnix pleaded for some toleration 
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non-catholic worship, for relief from garrison and for the inclusion 
the Northern Provinces general pacification similar terms auton- 
omy and toleration. What might have happened had Farnese possessed 
supreme power impossible say, but was bound Philip II, 
and Philip would allow departure from the usual stipulation that 
those who desired practise any other religion than the catholic must 
sell their goods and leave within specified time. The Spaniards had the 
whip hand and could insist their own terms. Even so, these were 
remarkably light (see pp. 134-5). There was liberty conscience, 
though none worship; the garrison was temporary only, until 
such time the danger from the Northern Provinces was removed. 
There was sack plundering, and the tactful Farnese left behind 
his Italian and Spanish troops when making his entry, which was applauded 
and féted large part the population. But was the end 
Antwerp’s commercial greatness, Farnese’s triumphs. With the 
mouths the Scheldt enemy hands, the city’s main artery life-blood 
was cut. Nor did the exodus many Calvinist families help return 
prosperity. With Spanish arms carried the great rivers, and Farnese’s 
attention soon drawn off foreign distractions, the tide Spanish 
reconquest had reached its full flow. van der Essen’s last volume will 
tell failures and frustration. 


Clarendon Press, 1934.) 


reign Charles II’, wrote Charles James Fox, one the 
most singular well the most important periods history. 
the era good laws and bad government.’ Hallam’s opinion was equally 
challenging. ‘Strange may seem’, wrote, ‘the fundamental 
privileges the subject were less invaded, the prerogative swerved into 
fewer excesses during the reign Charles than perhaps any former 
period equal length.’ scarcely fanciful suppose that the writings 
these accredited Whigs helped fix the real starting-point Macaulay’s 
work the accession James and not the Restoration. any case, 
although the merry monarch has not lacked capable biographers, the 
reign whole has been rather neglected. Mr. Ogg would probably 
the last admit that had deliberately set out write full-dress 
prologue Macaulay, but that how these two volumes will tend 
judged. may admitted, the outset, that they represent the 
fullest and most reliable account the reign that has far appeared. 
several counts, Mr. Ogg has special qualifications for the task. 
Great industry, sustained detachment, and cautious judgements are 
everywhere apparent. Moreover, was already intimate with the 
external policy and personal foibles Louis XIV: indeed, previous 
study the Roi Soleil easily enables him resist the dazzle the lesser 
English luminary. sternly eschews all temptation write clever 
biography. Charles left with his natural black hair, yet, Mr. Ogg 
shows, was eventually more than the equal his French patron 
diplomatic adroitness. Mr. Ogg’s opinion, the pro-French policy 
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the reign derived the first instance from Clarendon (p. doubts 
Minette exercised much influence over her brother (p. 344), while 
the crisis 1681, claims that Louis XIV was concerned much for 
the fate the monarchy and catholicism England have free hand 
the Netherlands (pp. 600-1, 614). Among the best things these 
volumes the account the Anglo-Dutch wars. 

Mr. Ogg proceeds upon double plan. Roughly half the chapters are 
‘descriptive analytical’, and the others are ‘intended provide 
consecutive narrative the events the reign’. Some such plan 
obviously sound, though the arrangement the chapters could have been 
happier. Thus chapter volume ‘Commerce and and 
chapter xii the second volume Revenue and Taxation should have 
followed chapters and ‘The Land: its Products and People 
and The their Social Progress and the continuity the narra- 
tive chapters would not have been seriously broken. For the most 
part, Mr. Ogg’s treatment follows conventional lines. His estimate 
Charles achievement personal, solitary, and unique differs little 
from that Airy and Mr. Bryant, though, course, are given much 
more exhaustive analysis the evidence which the judgement based. 
other counts, from the point view clearing disputed points, 
e.g. the vital issues which separated Halifax and Rochester 1683, and 
the opening suggestive lines future inquiry, the volumes are 
disappointing. 

consider, however, the question the principal sources the 
period, will seen that final judgements are hardly expected 
this stage. The last volume the Clarendon State Papers has yet 
appear; the private papers Lord Treasurer Clifford, who was known 
contemporaries ‘the bribe-master general’, are virtually closed 
searchers. Mr. Ogg has had the advantage seeing typescript 
Professor Browning’s Life and Letters Thomas Osborne, Earl Danby, 
but might, quite justifiably, have made more use the important 
financial papers bearing Danby’s ministry, the British Museum 
the whole range Privy Council registers for the reign yet unpublished, 
and apart from beginning the Venetian Papers are the State Papers 
Foreign even the calendars State Papers Domestic have yet appear 
for the last two, administratively very important, years the reign. 
And would require prodigy sift the Calendars Treasury Books and 
Papers for the period, though they clearly hold the master key its full 
understanding. Now, while true that Mr. Ogg has industriously 
sulted the unpublished sources crucial points and read widely among 
the multitudinous lesser known tracts, nobody will claim that this equal 
systematic scrutiny the whole evidence. Indeed, the first the 
choice arbitrary and the chance find might seriously distort one’s judge- 
the second, Mr. Ogg does not always succeed correctly inter- 
preting the pamphleteer’s mind, e.g. Fortrey’s attitude the monopoly 
companies (p. 225). 

the one hand, students parliamentary history will welcome the 
evidence (from the Coventry Papers Longleat) eve-of-the-session 
circular letters being sent government supporters Danby’s day 
(p. 483), the way territorial magnates used the Quo Warrantos against 
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the boroughs extend their parliamentary influence over them (pp. 
634-5), but others would have wished for explanation the curious 
solicitude for the duke York’s revenues which the commons displayed 
the ’sixties, more thorough analysis than have here the 
placemen and pensioners under Clifford and Danby. Again, some will 
welcome the excerpts from the unpublished churchwardens’ accounts 
two Dorsetshire parishes, and those interested educational develop- 
ments the interrogatories addressed the authorities Winchester 
1680 which Mr. Ogg has found among the muniments his own college, 
yet certain that many will regret the seeming neglect such authorities 
Osgood the Plantations, Lyon Turner Nonconformity, Dunlop 
Duncombe, Ray, the naturalist, Grinling Gibbons, though one 
Houghton’s correspondents assures that when Louis XIV wanted 
specially fine piece carving sent the Englishman for it. 

not improbable that the chapters finance and trade will come 
for most criticism. What were the main social and economic legacies 
the Civil War and Protectorate periods? Richard Baxter (cf. 48), 
Child, Houghton, and half dozen other writers seem agreed that 
people still want employment’; some had -begun 
question the wisdom our commercial and shipping policy, which tended 
restrict our export trade. Houghton went far say that, the 
traditional policy always cheap land, cheap labour, and cheap pro- 
visions was the right one, Russia, Norway, and Sweden would undo the 
What more, the country gentlemen parliament had begun 
contrive ‘to make our plenty dear’. Hence the violent controversy 
about the prohibition Irish cattle for state ever made law pro- 
hibit provisions for their own state kingdom’; hence the changes 
the corn laws 1663 and the bounty its export 1673. point 
fact, the intervening decade saw the beginnings little-known revolution 
our fiscal policy the abandonment time-honoured restrictions the 
export native products such butter and cheese, cattle and horses, 
leather and candles, followed 1673 the repeal the double duties 
(save fish and coal), which merchant strangers had long paid exports. 
The policy free export, with the additional stimulus certain cases 
substantial bounty, was pushed very far after the Revolution—wool 
was put the free list 1700—and after 1721 only nominal duties re- 
mained. Already Danby’s day, this policy had important effects 
the Customs’ revenue and was coming influence our diplomacy (p. 538), 
for there was little point freeing trade home only find strangled 
our second best market across the Channel. Whereas 1662-3, the 
duties outgoing goods represented third the total Customs’ revenue, 
1678 they accounted for less than sixth and 1701 for only 
clear that this revolution our fiscal policy needs 
taken into account before can speak the Navigation Laws increasing 
the volume changing the direction our foreign trade (p. 241), 
the State having policy for industry. But Mr. Ogg will probably 
reply that what has escaped the attention the economic historians 
excusable him. the chapter revenue error speaking 
lease the Customs Richard Kent 1678 (p. 427); the patent 
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concerned merely the office Cashier. misleading say that the 
London tidesmen received only year (p. 422): that was the nature 
retaining fee and practice they got day when duty 
about £52 per annum all. Similarly, discussing the system the 
appointment Customs’ officers some distinction should clearly made 
the practice under farm and that after 1672 when the service was 
nationalized. The section excise has some misconceptions and hardly 
does justice the developments policy, while the last lease the 
Hearth tax stipulated for yearly rental only £162,000 (cf. 429) 
and, even so, the actual payments fell short. 

have noted certain misprints, errors, and omissions. Staffordshire, 
far from being given heath and moor, was the opinion 
noted Cheshire agriculturist, pioneer the cultivation clover 
(p. 44). Davenant’s excise survey 1683 shows that beer was sent from 
Oxford Henley (cf. 42), and that victuallers flourished Woodstock. 
Northampton appears list counties already mostly enclosed 
Elizabeth’s reign. wrong date assigned the Elizabethan statute 
artificers (p. 129) and the Case Monopolies (p. 354). Among the 
privileges the peers should have been included the right, unrestricted 
until 1690, issue protections also, assess themselves and have 
separate collector for the subsidy. theory, the Restoration monarchy 
claimed all lands covered the tides (p. 140), and the Attorney-General, 
despite his exclusion from parliament, was more frequently consulted 
charters than was the Solicitor-General (p. 191). can discover only one 
case disputed election, that St. Albans 1661, where persons 
receiving alms were allowed have votes the reverse was soon become 
universally established. electoral corruption, noted that 
the second Exclusionist parliament dealt effectively with William Rapley, 
the bailiff Haslemere, while the Oxford parliament formally thanked 
‘the many counties, cities, and boroughs that had freely, without charge, 
elected many members this present parliament, according the ancient 
constitution elections (pp. 474, resolution the 1680 parlia- 
ment which attributed the fire London the Papists was not the final 
one. Danby entered the English peerage Viscount Latimer (p. 528). 
the ’eighties Nathaniel Long began publish daily news sheets giving 
particulars entries and clearances ships the port London, 
matter which had once been valued perquisite the Custom house 
clerks until they had been robbed the ubiquitous patentee. Finally, 
among the historians the reign place might have been found for Nath- 
aniel Wanley’s The Wonders the Little World, General History Man, 
only compare him with Rymer and Madox the next generation. 


Calamy Revised, being Revision Edmund Account the Ministers 


and others ejected and silenced, 1660-2. (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1934.) 


two rivals, Calamy and Walker, are equally sincere and equally 
interesting. Those who wish become intimate with the clergy the 
Civil War and Restoration periods can dispense with neither, and find 
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charm their hearty prejudices and their amplitude diction. Mr. 
Matthews, indeed, acknowledges that Calamy must still read, for the 
conciseness which his-accumulation the fruits modern research, 
much his own, has rendered necessary compels him omit much that 
characteristic and picturesque. But his own work will future 
indispensable, though inevitably incomplete how much remains 
collected shows appendix additional facts about fewer 
than some 160 the ejected which reached him too late incorporated 
the proper alphabetical places. And all students who have sufficient 
acquaintance with his subject read him with interest will regret 
they had not the opportunity making some contribution his store 
from their own reading. 

The most important outcome his work the statistical result. 
finds that the total number the ejected was 1,760, whom 695 went 
out 1660, 936 1662, and 129 uncertain dates. Macaulay’s guess 
the total had been 3,000. Mr. Matthews reckons that after-conform- 
Calamy called them—men who surrendered their benefices but 
after interval conformed, yet too late most cases save their living 
—numbered 171. Among these were three who subsequently became 
bishops, Richard Kidder, Timothy Hall, and Thomas White. The last 
case, Mr. Matthews recognizes, very the other two certainly 
gave livings for other apparent cause save that conscience, and 
after few years accepted other benefices. There evidence that 
either them acted nonconformist during the interval. The after- 
conformists are the villains Calamy’s piece, and Mr. Matthews shares 
his repugnance. 

The number sufferers after the Restoration was much greater than 
Calamy might lead assume. His list included, does the ampler 
list Mr. Matthews, only those who were connexion with the Church 
which continued endowed the irregulars are left out the account. 
Bunyan, for instance, was content with freedom preach. had 
asked for it, would have had chance admission the ministry 
from the official Triers, nor would the Committee Religion for his county, 
body Puritan landlords, have accepted him had received pre- 
sentation benefice. The number such unofficial preachers cannot 
estimated any case, was much larger than that those who were 
settled parish. After the Restoration they were silenced under the 
same penalties those who had lost benefice. But under the Common- 
wealth the distinction between the two classes was clearly marked. The 
official clergy seem have been more carefully tested than they had 
been before were afterwards, and their benefices they enjoyed 
the full rights the line rectors vicars which they belonged. Their 
legal claims were recognized tithe-suits were heard and decided the 
courts Assize, and Ministers whether Presbyterian, Independent, 
Baptist (the last especially Wales, which Mr. Matthews has unhappily 
omitted from his record) had scruple about occupying benefices. 
true that some used their control the parish churches exclude from 
communion all but their own inner circle, but any difficulty this might 
cause was relieved the complete liberty preaching and administration 
outside the church, provided were not Roman too conspicuously 
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Anglican. The Commonwealth was very tolerant, except for the short 
interval the engagement, evident the multitude who were 
allowed retain their benefices though their Anglican sympathies can 
have been secret, and though not many can have had the verbal know- 
ledge the Prayer Book which Bull, according the well-known anecdote, 
displayed. But certain that, with very slight modification, the old 
service was often used and tolerated. 

may wonder whether any but avowed Laudians would have suffered, 
had not the Royalists provoked retaliations their ejections from the 
Severn valley the beginning the Civil war. The response the 
Parliament was the Committee for Plundered Ministers, the purpose 
which was create vacancies filled their injured friends; 
early January 1643 Mr. Matthews has found victim from Hereford- 
shire put possession Essex rectory. But has not fallen within 
his province collect the instances when ejected Anglican, one who 
had yet benefice, was accepted the Triers, and came hold 
preferment with their sanction, and (as the Puritans pleaded after the 
Restoration) approved their proceedings accepting the profits. The 
most remarkable case was perhaps that Thomas Fuller, who was ejected 
from one the best livings Dorset and then received Waltham Abbey, 
which was far more suitable for literary man search patrons than 
Broad Windsor could have been. The Commonwealth authorities de- 
manded evidence sufficient learning and serious character, and the 
avowal vocation for the ministry. They did not require the acceptance 
any theory the constitution that ministry. Among those who 
accepted benefices these terms were several future bishops, including 
one the Seven. But among those who were ejected ordination proved 
less intolerable than conformity. Mr. Matthews shows that number 
who took part the undignified race for ordination before St. Barthol- 
omew’s day flinched before the humiliation using the Prayer Book 
and there were cases where father whose conscience would not allow 
him read was able arrange for his son his successor. Mr. 
Matthews has also observed that the sons the ejected more entered 
the Anglican than the dissenting ministry. 

The details accumulated are interesting both historically and socially, 
and Mr. Matthews, whose labours trust will continued, has only made 
beginning and set pattern. would well could widen his 
borders, and work out the story both the Anglican ejected and the 
Anglicans who accepted benefices under the Commonwealth dispensation. 


The Money Supply the American Colonies before 1720. Curtis 
(University Wisconsin Studies.) (Madison 
1934.) 


has collected his well-known articles American 
monetary history from the late seventeenth century 1720 and, with 
small amount new matter, has rounded them off into volume. 
sequence they form clear and illuminating survey. The chief sources 
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are the papers the old board trade the Public Record Office, and 
Dr. Nettels shows equal skill handling these records and bringing 
economic theory bear his problems. begins with analyses 
the various branches English trade with America, including Spanish 
America, and intercolonial trade. The colonies were new countries, 
each group them producing some characteristic staple, and all needing 
for their expansion greater quantities European manufactured goods 
than they could pay for. Their great economic problem, therefore, was 
that finding adequate returns send England. Dr. Nettels’s most 
original chapter that which deals with the direct efforts solve 
this problem. proves, opposition the hitherto widely accepted 
view Beer, that from the earliest days colonization the colonies 
were valued England not only sources supply, but also markets. 
makes another new point showing that the reasons for the English 
attempts encourage the shipment naval stores from the more 
northerly colonies were largely grounded the need for returns. 
maintaining that the naval factor was little importance appears, 
however, too far. The supplies endangered European wars were 
not merely those from Sweden but all those which passed through the 
Sound the wars that endangered them were not only those England, 
but also those between the Northern and the diplomatic corre- 
spondence the period contains ample evidence that, even the board 
trade had ulterior motives for encouraging colonial supplies, and the navy 
board was dissatisfied with their quality, the European supplies were 
sometimes From these more general matters Dr. Nettels 
passes monetary questions. The English authorities were anxious 
keep the colonies their dependent relation, and would not grant them 
control over currency. The colonists had cope with the shortage 
means payment the very unsatisfactory methods commodity 
money, the fixing inflated sterling values for foreign coin, and finally 
paper money. Dr. Nettels, regard the last these, agrees with 
Ricardo against Adam Smith the causes the depreciation colonial 
paper. shows clearly that none the possible solutions the colonial 
economic difficulties was acceptable English governments. 

word warning should added for other research-workers who may 
follow Dr. Nettels’s studies detail. does not appear 
adherent the view that all printed authorities should exhausted 
before manuscripts are used, and cites from manuscript sources 
number documents (such the reports the board trade the 
house commons) which are available print. This must have added 
his labour, and may the cause some imperfections detail 


his useful book. 


surprising not find Dr. Albion’s Forests and Sea-Power Dr. Nettels’s 
bibliography. Had Dr. Nettels’s work been available when they were written, 
should have altered some expressions two studies touching this subject 
Dutch Alliance and the War against French Trade, 1924, and article The British 
Year-Book International Law, 1928), but the evidence cited the footnotes these 
two studies seems amply justify the above criticism, 
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The Endless Adventure. Vol. iii. (London: Mac- 
millan, 1935.) 


real misfortune that Mr. Oliver did not live long enough 
have sufficient health his last years finish his notable study 
Walpole’s political career. The volume which has posthumously appeared 
continuation its two predecessors little but name. opens 
with summary Walpole’s position and prospects when 1735 met 
the parliament which had been elected the previous year, and the same 
chapter includes defence his action getting rid inconvenient 
mutinous colleagues. The only dismissal which Mr. Oliver admits 
have been blunder that Pulteney, rather odd judgement view 
Pulteney’s later insignificance. The following chapter also pertains 
the main theme, that deals with some Walpole’s notable contem- 
poraries, Chesterfield, Bolingbroke, and the five young men who made 
their appearance the political stage 1735, Henry Fox, Hugh Lord 
Polwarth, George Lyttelton, Richard Grenville (afterwards Earl Temple), 
and William Pitt. these five there are only thumb-nail sketches, but 
Chesterfield and Bolingbroke are given the honour full-length portraits. 
both cases the author indulges rather irrelevant but very readable 
digressions. The able description Chesterfield’s political qualifications 
and career followed disquisition the famous letters his 
illegitimate son, the publication which Mr. Oliver seems both regret 
and resent. And Bolingbroke serves introduce still odder digres- 
sion certain subsequent politicians who are classed together Boling- 
this category consigns Charles James Fox, Canning, 
Gladstone, George Smythe, and George Wyndham. Their common 
characteristics appear excessive belief the power words, 
and lack clear vision and adamantine purpose. what called 
perpetuity was hardly more than vague legend personal pre- 
eminence.’ 

After writing these two chapters, which may regarded fragments 
the third volume originally planned, Mr. Oliver quitted the eighteenth 
century, and commenced pen what calls Political Testament 
which set himself analyse the essential problems and difficulties 
political career. This includes discussion political morality, 
which will probably attract more attention than any other part the book. 
Finally, the author sought drive home his conclusions means 
running commentary the history the century that has elapsed since 
1830. This, which written part with autobiographical intensity, 
never got farther than the eve Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill, but 
list projected headings proves that was planned down the 
present day. 

obvious from this summary its contents that the volume lacks 
unity and cohesion. Nevertheless, the work very remarkable man, 
and account the many vigorous and suggestive criticisms which 
contains, was well worth publication. Mr. Oliver his extremely 
interesting Introduction, disclaims the title historian’, and nobody 
would place him among those who serve the Temple 
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whom describes Smellfungus, the hunter scandalous 
titbits, Dryasdust, the eager researcher, and Monkbarns, the speculative 
antiquary. would class himself among those authors who have written 
commentaries and reflections special aspects the historic movement 
His model Machiavelli when wrote the Livy, and 
his wayward discursiveness emulates another his masters, Mon- 
taigne. Among such authors deserves high place, not only account 
his literary skill, but also because was for many years intimately 
associated with practical politicians. This saves him from being one 
those Professors and Rhetoricians who invent principles and systems 
phrase which attributes Disraeli), and indulge anaemic specula- 
tions the cause the These, following Montaigne, 
denounces vain pretenders whose babble absurdities brings dis- 
the noble profession learning’. Among contemporaries the 
man with whom Oliver had most common was perhaps Arthur Balfour, 
Arthur Balfour the platform the house commons, but Arthur 
Balfour discoursing politics his fireside Whittingehame. 

One reason for regretting that the third volume not orthodox 
completion the work originally planned that, stands, fails 
solve the problem which may have puzzled many historians. Why 
did the author choose Walpole all men the peg which hang his 
political disquisitions, and why did take such obvious pains make 
himself familiar with the rather peculiar atmosphere the early Han- 
overian period That Walpole was many ways successful politician 
proved the long duration his tenure office and his defiance 
strong and growing opposition. That was able and sound adminis- 
trator, and that such rendered invaluable services the country, 
undisputed. But difficult see how satisfies some the canons 
which Mr. Oliver seems hold that statesmen must judged. And 
the Political Testament, which takes the place survey Walpole’s last 
years, only serves complicate the puzzle. the politician’s apologia, 
which one its most brilliant sections, political corruption castigated 
the curse every country recent times except Britain and Germany. 
Yet corruption, the author’s own admission, was one Walpole’s 
most effective political weapons. Again, one the severest charges which 
brings against Gladstone that neglected foreign policy and lowered 
the prestige his country. The same charge could urged, and was 
urged, against Walpole those years, 1735-42, which have been perforce 
omitted. Mr. Oliver himself seems uneasily conscious this. 
reiterates his approval, pronounced the second volume, Walpole’s 
maintenance neutrality during the war the Polish Succession, but 
admits that had brought England into serious difficulties. 


The cessation hostilities soon showed that England had drifted into friendless 
and dangerous isolation. All Walpole’s diplomacy had left France stronger than 
she had ever been before; while the policy the pacific Fleury, though worked 
quietly and demurely, was aggressively imperialistic that Louis the Four- 
teenth. The prestige England had vanished. She stood alone Europe, 
surrounded contemptuous ill-wishers and enemies who awaited their oppor- 
tunity. The armed forces were unfit for war reason neglect and parsimony. 
The worthlessness the creatures had chosen carefully his colleagues 
left him face the storm alone. 
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These admissions, coupled with that Walpole’s unfitness deal with 
situation which had himself created (p. 31) increase the regret that 
Oliver was not able analyse with any fullness the causes Walpole’s 
decline and ultimate downfall. 

view Mr. Oliver’s recent death, peculiar interest attaches the 
few personal touches which allows creep from time time. This 
applies especially the memorable Introduction, ‘in which common 
reader looks history’. The books from which got his early years 
his first knowledge history were The Waverley Novels, Macaulay’s 
Essays, and the Plays Shakespeare. these adds Trevelyan’s 
Life Macaulay, Green’s Short History, and Froude’s English Ireland. 
admits that the end his life the list would considerably longer, 
but would begin with the same three names the same order, and the 
other three would still receive grateful and honourable mention. The 
tribute Scott re-creator the past brilliantly phrased. 
later page the author tells that was reared one the straitest sects 
the Radical Peace-Party, that his elders honestly contended that war 
was anachronism, and gives vivid list the hard facts which 
converted him his later conviction that force now, has ever 
been, the fundamental, final and supreme law human affairs 


European Alliances and Alignments, 1871-90. (New 
York: Knopf, 1931.) 

(New York: Knopf, 1935.) 


comment 1300 pages thirty odd years European history 
most valuable. written with modern eye. Save rare instances 
makes use manuscript materials but, compensation, the survey 
printed sources and periodical literature most exhaustive. is, 
perhaps, more conspicuous the later period, but even the first volume 
contains very full references numerous periodicals different tongues. 
The modern rage for manuscripts and unpublished materials has been 
overdone. But none the less true that man, who has them, 
knows better how fill the gaps which all collections printed material 
necessarily leave. Such man also usually aware that you very seldom 
get correct account when you only hear one side the story. Professor 
Langer more optimistic. Thus, his Franco-Russian Alliance, page viii, 
says that has ‘felt the dearth Russian material but 
not believe that new material would destroy the basic lines the 
Yet the Diplomacy Imperialism (i, viii) the publication 
the Lamsdorff diary referred throwing much new light, and 
its use the text certainly suggests the same conclusion. cannot help 
thinking that worker manuscripts initio would have been less con- 
fident the first instance and less rapturous the second. 

This not say that commentator like Mr. Langer does not provide 
species history once valuable and necessary. Such commentaries 
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have been attempted Germany the origins the war even 
excessive degree. Between 1871 and 1902 such commentaries are fewer, 


Mr. Langer’s work, both for its sweep and range, extremely welcome. 


The Alliances volume, perhaps, suffers little from the modern eye 
impossible resist the idea that our author views Bismarck states- 
man European outlook. Yet Bismarck himself denied this. When 
question was alluded wrote thus: Qui parle 
Europe tort, notion and again ‘who Europe 
(Grosse Politik, ii, no. 255, 87). is, course, true that, any rate 
after 1875, Bismarck’s policy was peace, but was peace the price 
Germany retaining the prizes gained three successful wars. correct 
judgement whether Bismarck was justified seeking peace after 
1875 must deal with the question whether was justified seeking 
war before that date. not easy question answer. Bismarck 
evolved from Prussian into German, but doubtful ever evolved 
from German into European. his excellent and balanced survey 
Mr. Langer nowhere answers this fundamental question follows out 
its implications. Otherwise has given admirable study the 
Bismarckian age. particularly strong questions involving Italy, 
such her attitude the Berlin Congress and respect Tunis and 
Egypt. hope not ungracious say that the treatment the Near 
East less satisfying. The facts are admirably marshalled, but the 
interpretation Balkan and Turkish politics never easy and there are 
points which should question his view. Even here, however, there 
are very few slips fact. notice one omission (Alliances, 85). Our 
author questions the numbers Bulgarian victims the massacres 
given Schuyler and Baring. has certainly studied vast amount 
existing literature, but apparently unaware that Ismail Kemal, 
the only Turk who made serious investigation, admitted ‘some 6000 
dead and this drastic revision not only the official Turkish return 
1386 but Stoney’s estimate 3694 (the one accepted Layard). 
Such example shows the difficulty getting the truth any Turkish 
incidents, and how even large amount study often fails reveal the 
true facts. 

serious defect, for which our author way responsible, the 
comparative lack information British policy. Chapter 
Gooch and Temperley, British Documents, vol. viii, was not published 
till 1932, and till then there was first-hand British account the 
Mediterranean Agreements 1887. The use this and other sources 
Miss Lillian Penson two recent articles shows the advance already 
made the information accessible Mr. Langer 1931. fact these 
new revelations British policy are luminous and instructive high 
degree. Mr. Langer’s Diplomacy Imperialism might said deal 
primarily with British policy, just for the reason that our author moves 
overseas 1891. longer entangled Europe and rightly per- 
ceives that the future lay the water, and that, though Britannia was 
still mistress the seas, her supremacy was longer unchallenged. His 
whole treatment the colonial problem most important. 

Diplomacy and Imperialism sense more ambitious work than 
European Alliances. admirable example research published 
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and printed materials. Russian, Armenian, and even Japanese sources 
are laid under contribution, and the quotations from the press are most 
valuable. There are, however, certain dangers extensive use 
materials. For instance, what was the influence policy the British 
press between 1890 and 1902? This question could probably only 
answered after exhaustive monographic study. England there was 
direct government press organ, real way restraining press com- 
ment awkward moments, and there not present any certain know- 
ledge how far influenced Lord Salisbury some critical moments 
the period. Until know more than present, citation press 
opinions apt misleading. Thus, notice, that the Saturday Review 
several times quoted, yet would bold man who could say how 
much, how little, was its influence during the period. Chapter iii 
Imperialism involves study the press and its utterances, which 
the conclusions are interesting but not likely final. 

Mr. Langer shows considerable critical power and insight number 
instances where his materials are imperfect. Thus, questions the Grey 
declaration March 1895 the Nile valley (i. 265-6), rather the 
account given Years. Grey there says that Kimberley told 
him use firm language about French claims the Niger and that he, 
fact, transferred this firm language the Nile. Now reference un- 
published records supports Langer’s idea that this mistake. Kimberley 
had interview with the French ambassador the 28th, which 
alluded French encroachments the Niger ‘very serious’ but 
did not suggest that expected inquiries the commons about them. 
the other hand also warned him about the Nile and said that 
expected questions about the Upper Nile and French claims thereto. 

The unpublished evidence not decisive but Grey’s recollection 
probably wrong, and Mr. Langer’s questioning fine example 
critical acumen. Other instances could brought forward. the other 
hand, disappointing find this comment the Italian campaign 
Adowa 1896, his (Baratieri’s) plan seems, the layman least, sound 
its fundamentals (i. 278). There has been good deal study this 
campaign and quite easy get military opinion, whereas that 
much value. Again, not necessary Japanese sources 
prove the the Secret Memoirs Hayashi though 
should still doubt whether ‘complete’. The British Documents 
Gooch and Temperley establish its general accuracy, but there are 
certainly slips detail, for which Hayashi not likely have been 
responsible, and which Japanese sources are unlikely support. 

Critical acumen less evident when Mr. Langer quotes statement 
(Diplomacy, &c., ii. 556) Fashoda from Mangin, ‘The Sudanese 
troops the Sirdar’s forces were disposed side with the French’. 
Now the Sudanese were notoriously devoted their British officers and 
oriental likely over the other side just after white officers 
have led him colossal victory. time Kitchener showed two 
proofs this absolute confidence Sudanese loyalty. General Ballard, 
who was there, tells his [1930], 92, that the Sirdar 
sent white troops home every available boat three days after 
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the and secondly, came down Fashoda with two Sudanese 
battalions and only one white company. Marchand himself, ab- 
surdly fantastic account the incident the Figaro August, 1904, 
makes fun Kitchener’s French. This unfortunate, for Marchand 
had then forgotten that the Sirdar, having been partly educated 
France, spoke the language well, Sir George Arthur testifies. But 
Marchand’s account his linguistic powers more ludicrous than 
Mangin’s account his mutinous blacks, and the latter should not have 
impressed our author. 

more general lines Mr. Langer thinks that certain new sources 
‘change the perspective decidedly and that are not few points 
which have been very generally missed (Diplomacy, ix). will 
appear unmistakably that the real object English policy, throughout 
these years (1898-1901) and chiefly because the critical developments 
the Far East, was reach agreement with Russia. The bare 
fact reduces the Anglo-German negotiations comparative insignificance 
Now this going too far. The sources which Mr. Langer chiefly relies 
are Russian, and Russian views British policy are not usually con- 
vincing. Mr. Langer perfectly right fastening the fact that England 
was deeply interested the East, and indeed, some ways, more the 
East than Europe. That fact has important bearing unexpected 
moments and explains our relative mildness towards Russia during the 
crisis 1914. But British policy, during these years, 1898-1901, was 
not usually friendly Russia, and was sometimes bitterly opposed her. 
would more true say that England realized that there were only 
two policies, (a) come agreement with Russia, make 
agreement with some other power strong enough stop Russia. England 
tried direct negotiation with Russia and failed, she turned Germany 
and found broken reed. last she found Japan stout little ally, 
and succeeded stopping the Russian penetration China. Our agree- 
ment with Russia 1907 was affected European well Eastern 
events. 

Perhaps this illustration will serve well another show the 
character Mr. Langer’s work. selects from vast sources published 
information and presents interesting syntheses knowledge. There are 
few more useful services than these enlightened comments, and they 
are aids everybody’s information. is, however, the very essence 
them that, while they advance knowledge, present new views and 
lead fruitful discussion, they are not likely record the ultimate 
verdict the events they describe. say this not depreciate the 
value the work done, but show the difficulties putting forward 
other than provisional views subjects difficult and complex those 
which our author handles. TEMPERLEY. 


Disraeli, Gladstone, and the Eastern Question. study diplomacy and 


party politics. (London: Macmillan, 
1935.) 


upon the secret correspondence between the Russian government 
and its embassy London during the Balkan crisis 1875-8, 
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thirty-five years’ study the Eastern Question, and personal knowledge 
and Yugoslav statesmen, this volume contains much that 
new, and concludes with the only true solution the problem: the 
Balkan peninsula for the Balkan peoples’. was falsely represented 
England struggle between Russia and Turkey the exclusion 
the real fact that, Serbian pamphleteer told the British 1863, and 
the Bulgarians showed their acts, the Balkan Christians had wish 
exchange Turkish tyranny for Russian despotism, but wanted liberty 
and independence. Unfortunately, consular ignorance, diplomatic pre- 
judice, Crimean memories, royal antipathies, Disraeli’s lack fixed 
principles and un-English belief prestige his colleague, Derby, 
declared the habit all foreigners and the exaggerations party 
warfare obscured the real issue, which the lapse sixty years has made 
clear. The British statesman, Salisbury, whom the author justly calls 
one our greatest foreign secretaries saw that the Turk’s teeth must 
drawn, even allowed live’, declared that the Crimean 
war had put our money the wrong horse’, and championed the 
cause the Greeks, Professor Andreades Athens has informed his 
countrymen. Gladstone alone protested against the mutilation 
Roumania, and, with the support experts like Evans and Miss Irby, 
realized the importance the Yugoslavs, for whom Smyth spoke the 
house commons, while Dilke foretold that Austria would accelerate 
her conversion into Slav state accepting the fatal gift Bosnia, 
increase territory which may destroy that unhappy hybrid power 
Chamberlain the union the two Bulgarias and the inclusion 
Thessaly and Epirus Greece, and advocated the revival Greek 
Empire’. this connexion the author omits the little-known fact, 
told the reviewer Skouloudes, that when The Times’ correspondent, 
Ogle, was murdered Thessaly, Trikoupes undertook his work. Inter- 
esting details are the veteran Stratford’s support Gladstone, whose 
phrase, bag and baggage was borrowed from early dispatch the 
great Elchi; and Beaconsfield’s and the Prince Wales’ advocacy 
personal contacts between statesmen, against the ‘feeble and formal 
diplomacy’ Tenterden and the Foreign Office, thus foreshadowing 
the conferences our time, when ambassadors are merely highly-paid 
and foreign secretaries are always travelling. Then, now, 
ambassadors were often ignorant the language the which 
they were accredited, while the Berlin congress Beaconsfield spoke‘ 
French. The intervention the queen, who wanted war, and wished 
that she ‘were man, she would like give those Russians such 
beating only less remarkable than the remark the Prince Wales, 
that when came the throne intended his own foreign 
minister which the Edinburgh Review replied that William III had 
been the only sovereign since the Revolution capable directing foreign 
policy 

The author shows that the work the Berlin congress was mainly 
done beforehand the protocol May, which summary was 
next day published the Globe, while before the congress Russia four 
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separate times had acknowledged right occupy 
which the Hungarians were opposed, because 
they were Slav provinces, which Freeman foretold would one day united 
with Dalmatia, longer face without head’. The omission Mace- 
donia from the settlement justly stigmatized the cause new 
trouble, which led ‘the upheavals 1903, 1908, 1912. and 1914’. 
Beaconsfield’s search for place arms’, which culminated the 
Cyprus convention, began with the idea that Turkey should sell Varna 
England; then Astypalaia, which Layard could not even spell, was 
suggested, because its two harbours, whereas Cyprus had harbour, 
although Beaconsfield vainly boasted that ‘by next year there will 
enough ports Cyprus’, prophecy unfulfilled fifty-seven years later. 
Radowitz regarded the convention mainly matter vanity’ for 
its Salisbury recognized the occupation the island merely 
provisional’; Baker, who had visited it, wrote that ‘if are supreme 
sea, Cyprus not wanted, and not, Granville 
and Derby added that was ‘inconveniently and unhealthy, 
topical song the period emphasized, and Derby prophesied that 
would Greek community the analogy the Ionian Islands. 
the Turks the convention seemed resemble the commission ex- 
tracted fraudulent broker from hard-pressed client’. The author, 
therefore, criticizes Gladstone for retaining Cyprus after having denounced 
its acquisition, just never repudiated, when power, those military 
obligations Asia Minor which had been the price its surrender 

The character sketches the leading men the drama, notably 
Andrassy, are admirably drawn are shown the feebleness the liberal 
opposition, led Granville and Hartington, the latter uninterested the 
Eastern Question and ignorant the division the cabinet into 
parties the premier confessed the queen; the employment 
Wellesley, military attaché, agent behind the back the foreign 
secretary, practice which there was instance during the Great war. 
perusal the narrative makes thankful that secret diplomacy has 
been largely abandoned and more than ever sceptical the veracity 
official denials. also destroys the legend Disraeli master 
foreign policy’. His forecasts have been disproved facts, while 
Gladstone honoured every Balkan capital. The book illustrated 
with map the Berlin settlement and eight cartoons from Vanity Fair 
and Punch, which frequently cited expressing the opinion the 
average Englishman. Much the text consists quotations, and 
those from unpublished sources there index. Thus have mine 
authentic information question which split Great Britain into two 
camps other subject foreign policy has divided it. 


International Bibliography Historical Sciences. Fifth year, 1930. 


Edited for the International Committee Historical Sciences. 
(London: Milford, 1934.) 


Five issues the Bibliography have already appeared. The first four 
covered the years 1926-9 due order. The date the fifth issue was 
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1932. All these have been duly noticed this Review. The present 
volume for the first the omitted years. There remains still due 
volume for 1931. But the preface contains promise that with the eighth 
issue, that for 1934, appear the end the present year, the successive 
issues will made due order, method publication which will add 
greatly the value the work for both students and bibliographers. 
The labour the compilation such comprehensive volume must 
necessarily immense, and only gradually can committees formed 
each country, including members who are competent cover the whole 
ground. 

Among those who have collaborated most the countries Europe 
are well represented, but the continent America, except for the 
United States, Columbia alone appears have contributed. Brazil and 
Argentina are conspicuous their absence. Asia gets scant treatment 
for China and Japan only such works native authors are included 
have been translated into European tongue. But bibliography for 
general use does not admit indefinite extension: must needs 
selective. Already the number entries since the first issue has been 
increased one half, that is, the 4000 odd books listed have grown 
little short 7000. future, order keep the volume within 
reasonable compass, the selection will still more rigid, that the 
compilers will rest the responsibility determining the value 
historical work. Comments the scope and value individual books 
are impossible the allotted space, but such rigid selection will itself 
current reviews periodicals are freely given, that students will 
have some means determining beforehand the character any volume 
whose title may seem bear their studies. 

The list periodicals occupies pages. The details for the issue 
the year are entered the body the book under the appropriate 
headings, but the preface warns that future issues this long list may 
cut down order allow the inclusion some more exact information 
about those specially historical character. The committee are wisely 
determined not increase the general bulk. 

the plan classification, except for one small change, the method 
remains that adopted the previous issue. But one criticism may 
permitted. Pre-history ugly English word. applied the 
period preceding written records. Prehistoric Archaeology does not cover 
the bill, for geology and ethnography are included. But the advance 
methods interpretation all such material has been rapid, one 
might almost say, startling, that ceasing prehistoric the 
old sense before history’. The term Unwritten Records’ seems 
cover all branches the subject, far the English language con- 
cerned. 

Another section which the selective process might more rigidly 
applied without any appreciable loss, that the Sciences ancillary 
history which the present volume occupies over three hundred entries. 
But British reviewer driven the somewhat humiliating reflexion that 
comparatively few works the subject included this section are 
contributed scholars who write English. Perhaps also the literature 
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dealing with the Great war might pruned down without any serious 
loss the needs historians, although doubt with the lapse time 
the output will naturally diminish. Finally, one must offer word 
congratulation the editor and the contributors the completion 
another instalment work which helps materially towards 
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THE genitori whom Signorina Giuseppina Lombardo dedicates her 
Cimone (Rome: Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato, 1934) have good 
reason proud their daughter; and Professors Sanctis and 
Momigliano their pupil. There nothing here the niggling in- 
accuracy the ordinary dissertation. Miss Lombardo makes big, 
bouncing mistakes (which she, anyone else, can easily correct: they 
need not detailed here). But, peccat, peccat most 
enheartening book; laborious, but always alive, real, true purpose. 
she will, the words her preface, perseverare nell’ amore della 
verita she will work which Greek history very, very sadly needs. 


The Trustees the American School Archaeology Athens have 
dealt generously with Professor Dinsmoor, who has been permitted 
produce volume weighing five pounds five ounces entitled The Archons 
Athens the Hellenistic Age (Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University 
Press, 1931). The book begins with account inscription 
which new part was discovered 1928. There follows chapter aris- 
ing out it, the registrars, after which comes reconstruction the 
series archons Athens throughout the Hellenistic age. But two- 
fifths the text are devoted study the Attic calendar from the 
earliest times the end the second century before Christ, including 
treatment the Greek astronomical calendars, while the greater part 
the appendixes occupied study the calendars Macedonian 
Egypt and Delos. Throughout the whole work the author brings his 
own judgement bear every question, using evidence which 
mainly fragmentary character. The bibliographical information, 
not merely the classified bibliography which precedes the indexes, but 
the very full references the footnotes, places students his subjects 
under small debt gratitude him. If, appears the case, 
the whole study was completed between 1928 and 1931 something 
tour force. was not expected that short time the 
most industrious most ingenious scholars could arrive final 
solution many thorny questions, and critic may pardoned 
for thinking that the value the book lies more the references than 
the conclusions. The author’s view the Attic calendar peculiarly 
difficult While adheres the older opinion that the suc- 
cessive cycles Meton, Callippus, and Hipparchus were the legally 
recognized civil calendars Athens, also holds that throughout the 
whole range his study there were constant deviations from the strict 
rules these cycles. his restoration the calendar the best 
reconciliation that can made between the astronomical calendars and 
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the archaeological data bearing the civil calendar, seems easier 
believe that the astronomical calendars were never adopted nor intended 


The Celtic Church Scotland (Aberdeen University Studies, No. 111) 
University Press, 1935), Dr. Douglas Simpson returns 
the thesis already set forth him The Historical Saint Columba, and 
maintains with even greater emphasis that the influence the Ninianic 
Church Scotland has been under-estimated and the importance the 
Columban Church exaggerated. would have regard the conversion 
Pictland first and foremost the result missionary activity from the 
centre sub-Roman Christianity Whithorn (Candida Casa) working 
along the traditional imperial line penetration and operating from the 
days Ninian himself (d. 432) until early the eighth century. 
The work these Strathclyde missionaries is, course, only vaguely 
attested history, and Dr. Simpson’s favourite method showing their 
far-reaching influence charts the saints’ (i.e. distribution- 
maps the probable early dedications churches) is, realizes, far 
from being unassailable substitute for direct evidence. But has 
collected enough material make his views deeply interesting, and 
undoubtedly real service all that the labours St. Ninian and his 
followers should appreciated monograph this challenging kind. 
The least successful part the argument seems the attempt trace 
influence from Whithorn the sculptured stones Scotland outside the 
well-known Galloway group, for the author evidently only imperfectly 
acquainted with the art-history the dark ages Britain and recklessly 
indifferent chronological difficulties. Nearly all those who have worked 
the subject Celtic carvings have learnt that primitive archaic- 
looking sculptures are not necessarily early date, yet Dr. Simpson does 
not warn the unwary before declaring that incised slabs the Faroe 
Isles are unique archaeological commentary Joceline’s statement 
that St. Kentigern sent out missionaries though 
the carvings question are much more likely early medieval date 
than the sixth century (as Mr. Kermode, who published them, was later 
very willing admit). The author is, however, undeniably right in- 
sisting upon the very great importance the original sub-Roman Ninianic 
school carving, and regretted that has missed opportunity 
defining more carefully its relation the pre-Northumbrian art 
the rest the Celtic world. There is, for instance, much material 
Ireland awaiting recognition, and not out the question that the ex- 
cavations Gallen the Britons monastery Co. Offaly alleged 
have been founded the late fifth century St. Canoc, may have 
already provided carvings that prove real connexion with Whithorn, 
or, any rate, reflect unmistakably the Whithorn stage north British 
monumental stone-carving. But claim that, because certain simple 
compass-pattern form cross may have its beginnings Galloway, 
Candida Casa was therefore focus from which great and beautiful 
monumental art extended itself over three countries decidedly not the 
way attract inquiry that may some day, carefully con- 
ducted, lead highly interesting results. 
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‘Prepared two well-known Swedish historians under the auspices 
the Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation’ and admirably translated 
into English, the excellent Short History Sweden, Svanstrém and 
Palmstierna, translated Joan Bulman (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1934), should widely popular, but for its formidable price. 
‘Intended not much for the professional historian for the general 
public and more especially for younger readers might well have gained 
from the substitution one clear map colours for four which, owing 
their small size, little honour the powers the Lithographic 
Institution the General Staff. The text, however, sun-clear, and 
fulfils its object emphasizing Anglo-Scandinavian relations without 
distorting history. While some passages dealing with the Vasa line are 
somewhat dogmatic and allusive, that half the book which devoted 
the last two centuries reasonably full and most instructive. Liberty 
and order under the law’, justly claimed, always been the 
distinguishing features the social life this independent nation’, and 
her past fortitude and consistency promise that they will maintained. 


Dr. Erwin has written very interesting treatise his Zehnten 
und der Reichsabtei Hersfeld Mittelalter (Marburg 
Elwert, was the foundation the English Lullus, the 
successor St. Boniface the bishopric (not yet archbishopric) 
Mainz. Like Boniface desired have great monastery under his 
control, but neither them wished cathedral monastery after 
the English plan. Boniface founded Fulda, which quickly came 
extra-diocesan Westminster, thanks imperial and papal privileges. 
Lullus founded Hersfeld, for which obtained the honour royal 
foundation, though the charter the rights the diocesan were ex- 
pressly reserved. But Hersfeld equally with Fulda was jealous 
Mainz, and the eleventh and twelfth centuries both defended them- 
selves with the usual weapon forgery. Both had charters the 
eighth century, though Fulda was the better and Hersfeld 
obtained access the muniments Fulda against the common enemy. 
Dr. Hélk shows interesting facsimiles the forgeries were skilfully 
executed, and sometimes fortified genuine seals detached from less 
important documents which have survived with their seals removed. 
The fraud has been detected the latest refinement historical research 
the place-names are found forms three four hundred years 
later than the date which they profess belong. The writer does 
not confine himself this narrow subject, but narrates the strife between 
Hersfeld and several sees within which the abbey held tithe, and gives 
clear account usages which often differed from the English, casting 
also light the development very diverse directions German and 


The Association des Chartes continues its publication with 
Chartes Forez, Nos. 451-600 (Macon: Protat, 1935), and index 
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names for Nos. 301-600, and one subjects for the whole series. 
chronological table makes possible find any document without re- 
arranging the portfolios. regretted that the editors find 
difficult get access documents private hands would 
England. 


The old tradition prelates who designed their own cathedral and 
abbey churches dies hard spite much that has been written about 
medieval masoncraft recent years. Common sense, however, fortified 
sound learning, has begun prevail with the exploration docu- 
ments connected with buildings. Some years ago Mr. Knoop, the 
professor Economics the University Sheffield, with the assist- 
ance member his department, Mr. Jones, produced the 
result their researches the building accounts Vale Royal Abbey 
Cheshire. The Mediaeval Mason (Manchester: University Press, 
1933) the fruit extended survey medieval building organiza- 
tion which they have made use all the printed sources available 
for English buildings and number unpublished manuscripts. 
Their method approach that the economic historian, concerned 
with the development the building industry, its administrative and 
executive details, the provenance, operative functions and social status 
masons, their conditions employment, the growth masonic gilds, 
and the transition from the time-honoured system that divorce between 
the architect and the builder which characteristic modern times. 
The discussion these points illustrated wealth detail, the 
sources which are indicated bibliography somewhat marred 
the omission the places and dates publication the works men- 
tioned, and supplemented appendix selected documents. 
Their investigations might well have been reinforced reference the 
abundant French literature the subject and the texts the col- 
lections Schlosser and Mortet and Deschamps, while Janner’s Die 
Bauhiitten des though old book, scientific study 
the organization masonic corporations which should not neglected. 
may also said that study medieval masoncraft complete 
which does not take account the Vulgate interpretation numerous 
architectural passages the Old Testament, which proves that the 
administrative system and the grades labour described medieval 
chroniclers and building accounts were equally familiar St. Jerome 
and his contemporaries. The monk qui caementariis praefuit Canter- 
bury had his prototypes the praepositi qui singulis operibus 
Reg. 16, and those qui operariis Par. xxxiv. 10, 
while the last, levitae scientes organis canere, anticipate the vicars 
choral who acted clerks the works York the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. But the English material which Professor Knoop 
and Mr. Jones have worked plentiful enough. Their industry 
quarriers exemplary, and the constructive skill with which they have 
shaped their hewings into connected history and invested the bare 
records wages and prices stone with living interest gives their 
book quite exceptional and permanent value. 
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Alexandre Eck’s Moyen Age Russe (Paris: Maison livre 
étranger, 1933) important volume 570 pages describing the 
social organization the Great Russian people during the thirteenth 
the sixteenth centuries, qui forment moyen dans 
Russie’. comparison attempted with feudal 
medieval institutions the west. Two introductory chapters sketch 
the political and social development ‘la Russie novgorodo- 
and the formation ‘la Russie souzdalo-moscovite 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Then comes the core the 
book, detailed exposition, with frequent quotation from the sources 
and abundant reference notes, the six main groupings which went 
make the social composition ‘la Russie souzdalo-moscovite aux 
the princes, the churchmen, those holding by,service, 
the peasants, the townsmen, the non-free. One long final chapter deals 
with the formation and growth the Muscovite state. appendix con- 
tains translations ten samples charters, treaties, and wills. Eck, 
who was pupil Petrushevsky, has since 1921 been the universities 
Ghent and later Brussels, and through Belgian assistance and 
under the auspices Professor Pirenne, who contributes preface, that 
this weighty storehouse material, completed 1930, has eventually 
found publication. These circumstances have confined Eck, almost 
entirely, Belgian and French libraries, but his bibliography shows 
they have not prevented him from spreading his net very wide nor from 
including much the more important work published Soviet Russia. 
(Unfortunately the revival interest Russia problems connected 
with feudalism, seen particularly the recent work Grekov, 
Yushkov, and Tomsinsky, has been posterior the writing this book.) 
is, however, curious that the bibliography does not mention either 
Dyakonov’s first work, Vlast gosudarei, Bakhrushin’s col- 
lection texts, Dukhovniya dogovorniya gramoty knyazei velikikh 
udyelnykh, and that none the editions the chronicles subsequent 
1918 appear have been available. Doubtless also due the 
circumstances under which the book was produced that printer’s mistakes 
are distressingly frequent and that the two indexes are means satis- 
factory. Historians who not know Russian will find much the 
greatest interest Eck’s analysis, even they may regret the lack 
any critical examination the sources and may feel times that 
chronological indications are insufficient and that the use made 
the chronicles dubious. Perhaps the first omission deliberate 
view the plan Dyakonov’s Ocherki obshchestvennogo gosudarstven- 
nogo stroya drevnei Rusi, now available western readers German 
translation (unfortunately means satisfactory; Breslau, 1931). 
Certainly Eck’s volume taken conjunction with Dyakonov’s 
masterly study will serve massive introduction the main 
problems the legal and social structure Muscovite society between 
the Mongol invasions and the Troublous Times. 


Under the title Medieval Theories the Papacy (London: Burns, 
Oates Washbourne, 1934), the Rev. Sutcliffe has reprinted 
nineteen essays the late Robert Hull, the majority which 
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deal with the theory Church and State, about the days 
Boniface VIII. spite the notable results achieved Carlyle, 
Scholz, Riviére, and others, Father Hull’s work without doubt adds 
our knowledge this period; and historians will regret that was 
never able recast the essays reprinted this volume into consistent 
and comprehensive treatise. Both his central thought and his main 
preoccupation, however, are sufficiently revealed his essays. The key 
the medieval theory Church and State is, for him, the gradual 
movement from unhesitating acceptance the principle duality (as 
exemplified the decretal Duo Sunt Gelasius, which the subject 
one Father Hull’s essays) the conviction ‘that whatever power 
there the world, and whomsoever wielded, all must eventually 
reduced some fundamental unity’ (p. 44). the significance 
the emergence this principle unity—or, the phrase his own 
coining, rule’ (p. 76)—‘ which, fact, played such im- 
portant part the evolution political theory the Middle Ages’ 
(p. 55), returns again and again. His practical preoccupation, 
the other hand, the precise delimitation between the various aspects 
and conceptions papal power temporal matters: potestas directa, 
directiva, indirecta, &c. This fundamental problem explicitly dealt 
with the two articles entitled Directif’, the article 
Power Power Temporals’, and the important essay 
the Unam Sanctam Boniface VIII, and also the point singled 
out for special treatment the essays James Viterbo, Ockham, 
and Marsilius. far the different categories potestas 
temporalibus are too often misunderstood ignored, even works 
admitted authority, Father Hull’s precise distinctions and lucid argu- 
ments can regarded real contribution the study medieval 
political thought. Objectivity assured the author’s method 
study, which sufficiently explained his remarks the essay 
Unam Sanctam neglect the literary problem has led failure 
see the true meaning particular text the Bull’ (p. 64), the 
determination the sources and literary affinities the Bull has 
determining influence the theological interpretation its doctrine 
(p. These remarks, which reveal the methods pursued the 
author throughout his historical work, will not only recommend Father 
Hull the historian but give confidence also the soundness his 
conclusions. 


her sub-title states, Miss Seesholtz’s Friends God (New 
Columbia University Press; London: Milford, 1934) deals with 
the practical mystics the fourteenth century, and the Rhineland 
particular. Well-documented throughout, her book useful, though 
superficial, account the subject. Miss Seesholtz more interested 
mysticism providing guide life than its metaphysical theories, 
and she gives only slight account the theology the movements she 
discusses. The book, indeed, would have been much strengthened she 
had elaborated somewhat her sections the philosophy Eckhart and 
others, making use the recent work Fr. Théry, which incident- 
ally she does not refer. She would appear have written hurriedly, 
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and she apt crowd her paragraphs with matter which not always 
strictly the point. few errors have escaped the proof-reader 
John Jandum, 23; abbotess, 128; while Marsilius 
Padua called Franciscan writer. 

his lecture Meister Eckhart Mohr, 1934) Dr. Erich 
Seeberg discusses the philosophy Eckhart. cannot said that his 
pamphlet contains anything new, for his main exposition follows 
closely the work Denifle and others. his introduction there are many 
misstatements. His anxiety defend the German mystics against the 
charge that they owed anything Hebrew mysticism leads him number 
the Jewish philosopher Avencebrol among the Arabian Aristotelians. His 
criticism that Eckhart was not good professor since borrowed too 
many statements from other thinkers, betrays strange unfamiliarity with 
Scholastic methodology. claims have discovered Aquinas’ Catena 
Aurea the source for Eckhart’s patristic knowledge, but that book has 
always been recognized the source-book for most, not all, Scholastics 
the time. His half-avowed belief that Eckhart was the predecessor 
Luther and Calvin can hardly substantiated. The extracts from 
Eckhart’s writings which are printed the notes, partly from Denifle 
and partly from the Cues MS., contain many inaccuracies. 


his latest book Dr. Critchlow has given his translation 
the first part Bernat Desclot’s Chronicle King Pedro III Aragon 
University Press, 1934), the second section which appeared 
The chronicle here presented contains brief record, largely 
legendary, the House Barcelona and Aragon, and fairly full account 
the reign Jayme the father and predecessor Pedro the real 
hero the narrative. always excellent reading, and except for the 
first few chapters, which must have been founded tradition, the author 
seems have had extensive knowledge the events the time, and his 
accuracy can tested comparison with the history left the king 
himself. gives, moreover, some details which the 
grapher did not record. Desclot vigorous and dramatic writer; 
tells straightforward story lively style, and was evidently gifted 
with active imagination, for the numerous which 
introduces between the principal characters can hardly have been founded 
first-hand knowledge, though must certainly have had good oppor- 
tunities gleaning information. The present volume suffers somewhat 
from having appeared after the second part, for the few details which can 
learnt concerning the chronicler are not this introduction, but that 
which appeared earlier. Dr. Critchlow cannot any case tell much 
Desclot, who seems have left little himself but his name, although 
the note page vol. makes some estimate the period which 
the chronicler must have written. Some fuller discussion this question, 
and the proved value Desclot’s evidence will inevitably looked 
for the reader this present volume, really the first, and even 
the risk some repetition, might have been worth while for the editor 
have collected all his information the subject also omits 
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tell from which manuscript his translation has been made. Perhaps 
the genealogical table page vii might have been fuller with advantage, 
does not contain all the names mentioned the text, although 
help the reader is. Apart from these few omissions the 
work excellent. The translation conveys genuine feeling the 
period, without being affected, and the notes are full and competent. 
Dr. Critchlow has done real service the general reader well 
the historian, for Desclot’s work seems worthy rank with that 
Froissart for its picturesque detail, while has somewhat more than 
Froissart’s accuracy. The story Aragon and Catalonia well deserves 
study, and special interest the present day read the early 
independence and enterprise the Catalans. 


Emeritus-Professor John Martin Vincent Johns Hopkins University, 
for more than generation specialist the history sumptuary laws 
(cf. also his recent article the Encyclopaedia the Social Sciences, xiv. 
464 ff.), treats Costume and Conduct the Laws Basel, Bern, and Zurich, 
1370-1800 Johns Hopkins Press, 1935), chiefly because the 
records these most important Swiss cities afforded not only sumptuary 
decrees and regulations, but also account their enforcement the 
courts. This jurisdiction never quite lost its pre-Reformation ecclesiastical 
character, for even after the advent protestantism (in Bern until the 
late seventeenth century) was exercised Chambers Councils 
The statistical graphs procedure the Appendix 
(p. 163 ff.) show altogether irregular peaks frequency that the author 
rather perplexed explain, being unable ascribe them either 
general revivals virtue changes government (p. 131). This 
characteristic certain lack economic interpretation, which may 
perhaps accounted for the author’s thoroughly Smithian attitude 
recognizes that such regulations had their rightful place the con- 
ceptions that day’ (p. 132), seems fail appreciate completely 
their meaning one many systematic attempts stabilize the medieval 
structure production and prices. the reviewer’s opinion those out- 
breaks prosecution were simply due the protests the vested interests 
craftsmen and traders damaged the dynamics increasing fashion 
and accelerated change demand. keeping with this rather descriptive 
than explanatory style the whole book are the illustrations, most 
which are devoid any close relation the text German examples prevail 
over the Swiss ones, and throughout source quoted the reproductions. 


The Scottish History Society their Calendar Scottish Supplications 
Rome, 1418-1422 (Edinburgh Constable, 1934), have issued admir- 
able supplement the Calendar Papal Letters. Mr. Lindsay and 
Dr. Annie Cameron have furnished instructive introduction and valuable 
notes text which they have carefully edited few puzzling names 
not appear their index, perhaps because they were themselves 
perplexed. The period, that the first years Martin was one 
great difficulty, for Scotland was just acceding the Roman succession 
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and abandoning (the last state so) the Avignon obedience. Martin 
was wisely conciliatory, and though Benedict XIII described Peter 
Luna and child iniquity’, his appointments are confirmed. 
Martin made use during these years his power provision 
endow Colonna, other alien, with Scottish revenues. The only 
instance mentioned foreigner possession the English Cardinal 
Adam Easton, who was more fortunate than some his colleagues 
escaping with life from the reign terror Urban had died 
1397 after career Italy which had been rewarded not only with 
the deanery York but with the archdeaconry Shetland, which 
this period belonged Norway. Scottish petitioners for benefices 
the most candid and most persistent John surnames 
were still exceptional Scotland though for century they had been 
usual England. John had followed the papal court since Scotland 
joined its obedience, holding the office abbreviator apostolic 
letters ‘for the sake obtaining some benefice, and hitherto has ob- 
tained none, although often benefices fell void the curia did 
his due diligence obtain them, but the pope always provided them not 
him but his competitors’. these five years makes eleven 
supplications, and leave him begging. But the petitioners are fewer 
number than might have expected. Probably the rank and file 
the clergy knew that would vain appeal. Members, 
often not illegitimate, important families are the usual claimants. 
The pope seems have exercised more power over lay patronage 
Scotland than was allowed him England. 


Wilhelm Grau’s Antisemitismus (Miinchen and 
Duncker and Humblot, 1934) more important historical 
document than history. 1519 the Jewish community Regens- 
burg—one the oldest all Germany—was driven into exile. The 
agitation against them had lasted for some time: had culminated 
accusation Ritual Murder, which constituted the pretext for the 
measure. The story, thus far, commonplace. But recent develop- 
ments Germany have afforded the opportunity for telling anew, 
the spirit the Nazi Revolution, study Antisemitism (the term 
used one encomium rather than otherwise) the close the 
middle ages. Dr. Grau’s work was written doctorate thesis, and 
may assumed typical the new school German historiography 
which the Nazi regime hopes erect. not quite encouraging. The 
work breathes all the persecutory spirit the age with which deals, 
large extent the researches the history the Jews Regensburg 
Dr. Straus, which, never likely published under present 
conditions, are deposited the local archives. Page after page notes 
contains references little else. This does not prevent the author from 
sneering contemptuously the Geschichtswissenschaft exempli- 
fied Straus. This science apparently stands close connexion with 
the falschverstandene against which the present work boasts 
who desires ascertain what actually occurred. 
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Thomas Cromwell, Peter Wilding (London: Heinemann, 1935), 
the product some industry spent the appropriate sources, marred 
reliance others which are rubbish, neglect indispensable aids scholar- 
ship, lapses taste, and crude assertions. begins stating that Ralph, 
Lord Cromwell, large (who was, unknown Mr. Wilding, 
the fourth baron and lord treasurer England), ‘is the first the family 
whom any record has been preserved and supplies pedigree (p. 325) 
tracing direct descent the male line from him Thomas what happened 
the barony does not explain point fact Ralph was childless and 
the barony fell into abeyance between his two nieces. With regard his 
main theme, Mr. Wilding’s idea very Cromwell’s energy was 
‘unsurpassed any other English statesman’ (p. 60), and where failed, 
was ‘invariably frustrated the last Henry VIII, who 
essentially stupid man’ (pp. 125, Cromwell, the 
king was finally reduced 1545 crawling abjectly before his haughty 
parliament, begging the members for just little more money and making 
his and terrible admission that was both bare and barren all 
the virtues that prince should (p. 319). Parliament had had, 
however, till 1485, practically unlimited control over the Crown’ (p. 112), 
and Cromwell ‘hated the sordid intrigues, the self-righteous atmosphere 
St. Stephen’s &c. (p. himself engineered Catherine’s 
divorce, Anne Boleyn’s marriage and execution, and the ruin the Poles 
and was ‘as near being atheist any man has ever been’ 
(p. 66). Popes were better: Alexander had his ‘expert 
and Clement VII, like Leo felt ‘that the fable Christ was profitable 
superstition for (pp. 226): theirs was theocracy which they 
were ‘identified with God’ (p. 76), and Cromwell wanted Henry VIII, 
who abjured his own religion and founded new one (p. 150), the 
same. Yet, ‘Cromwell could have had his way England might 
have had all-embracing system national education 1540, 
followed the introduction democracy the beginning the next 
(p. 107), although (p. 165) one single act Parliament 
Cromwell had succeeded sweeping away all the fiction about the 
sovereignty the sadly incoherent with foreign policy 
was not concerned (p. 65), but was inextricably bound com- 
plicated negotiations with other countries from the very beginning his 
tenure power’ (p. 224). Still, the book full revelations. Mr. Wilding 
knows what More did not know about Henry’s character 1531 (p. 315) 
what Henry and Cromwell enveloped long black coat’ said 
each other secret interview garden (p. 42); that the boke 
Articles against Wolsey was so-called account its vast size (p. 30), 
that bills were passed ‘by overwhelming majority’ thrown out 
scenes the greatest excitement (pp. 31, that the Crown 
was settled the Duke Richmond (p. and that Cromwell was 
(passim). But notes with surprise that ‘the House 
elected another layman Speaker’ (p. 39); and three pages fiction 
are taken almost verbatim from Antonio Guaras, who lived till 
1584 and wrote when his memory was bemused that makes Cromwell 
arrange the marriage with Anne Cleves after the execution her suc- 
cessor, Catherine Howard, and nearly two years after Cromwell’s own. 
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Although Oldenbarnevelt played great part the history his age, 
there has been hitherto adequate edition his papers. The gap, how- 
ever, now being filled Dr. Haak. Dr. Haak’s edition Johan 
van Oldenbarnevelt’s Bescheiden betreffende zijn staatkundige Beleid 
zijn Familie, vol. 1570-1601 (S’Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, 
80. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1934), includes not only Oldenbarnevelt’s 
correspondence but also many state papers and official documents drafted 
him. Unhappily, many Oldenbarnevelt’s papers have perished, but 
large number remain, and Dr. Haak has been much pains discover 
them their various repositories both Holland and abroad. The 
majority the documents are printed but some have been 
abridged. Dr. Haak has done much facilitate their use the provision 
good introduction, copious notes, and index. All students the 
period will grateful him for his diligence. The material printed 
this volume too varied character briefly described. true 
that for the earlier years there comparatively little importance, 
though that little not neglected. Mention may made par- 
ticular several documents concerning the formation the Union 
Utrecht and the relations William Orange with Holland. But, 
only natural, the bulk the papers are subsequent date Oldenbarne- 
velt’s entry into the office Advocate Holland 1586. this position 
soon made himself one the leading men the most important 
the revolted provinces. Oldenbarnevelt was concerned alike with foreign 
affairs, with the conduct the war against Spain, and with the internal 
politics not only Holland but also the United Provinces whole. 
Thus there is.scarcely any aspect Dutch history during the period which 
not illustrated this volume. may added, special interest 
English readers, that, besides numerous documents dealing with Anglo- 
Dutch diplomatic relations, there are several concerning Leicester’s acti- 
vities during the years 1585-7. Oldenbarnevelt was one Leicester’s 
chief opponents and the earl does not appear favourable light here. 


The second volume the Life the Icelander Jén Olafsson (Hakluyt 
Society, 2nd series, no. 1932) neither interesting nor 
valuable the historian the The first four chapters describe 
from hearsay the Danish expedition Ceylon 1618-22, and the rest 
the volume concerned with Olafsson’s own experiences the second 
expedition 1622-3, with the details his residence soldier 
the garrison the Danish fortress Dansborg, near Tranquebar, the 
country Tanjore, and with the exciting events his disastrous voyage 
home the Pearl 1624-5. The twenty-five pages consist 
very brief sketch life Iceland—he died 1679 the age 
86—this anonymous author, and the best account 
third hand. often the point view rather than the novelty the 
information that lends any value this journal. just ordinary 
soldier, though would have his reader believe that was person 
some importance credulous and easily deceived, and the 
whole bad finally writing nearly forty years after and 
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relying entirely his memory; consequently his account his ex- 
periences the East filled with errors and misunderstandings does, 
however, tell something the common soldier’s life, both land 
and sea. There very good description the ordinary routine 
board Danish ship that period, the discipline, the things that 
would seem curious the inexperienced sailor strange seas, the 
food and its rationing (see pp. 45-7), and really moving account the 
great storm that beset the Pearl her way home, the disasters that 
caused, and the journey the rudderless ship manned starving 
crew Youghal Ireland. The editors, the late Sir Richard Temple 
and Miss Anstey, have done their work there good intro- 
duction and notes that err anything their being almost too copious. 
They have, however, got their dates wrong for the spring 1624: 
Easter Sunday fell March therefore Rasmusson quite 
correct stating that the Pearl arrived Dansborg Passion Sunday, 
March, and not states Palm Sunday which was March 


The collection Select Tracts and Documents Illustrative English 
Monetary History, edited Dr. Shaw, spite its 
great usefulness has long been scarce. therefore welcome the reprint 
(London Harding, 1935), which announced the first series 
and Historical Reprints 


unfortunate that William Clyde entitled his work The Struggle 
for the Freedom the Press from Cromwell (London: Milford, 
1934), because only one chapter devoted the years before 1640. More- 
over, this introductory chapter merely repeats what already known, 
and some topics, such the Martin Marprelate controversy, not 
abreast modern scholarship. The other chapters are distinctly 
higher plane, and show that the author has searched most diligently 
among the newsbooks published during the Puritan Revolution. 
has revealed more than found elsewhere about the ephemeral 
journalism the time, about the politics the writers, and about the 
conditions under which they printed and sold their newsbooks. Un- 
fortunately, there hardly any end the details that can found about 
the forerunners the modern newspaper, and would have been well 
sacrifice some the minutiae order emphasize the important 
facts. Indeed, the author sometimes seems interested his 
researches neglect what already print. Thus the only reference 
John Hall that was broadly whispered that was creature 
Cromwell’s. view Sir Charles Firth’s letter the 
February 1897), and recent articles devoted Hall, this seems most 


The Hedge Schools Ireland, Dowling, with introduction 
the Rev. Corcoran (London: Longmans, 1935), sketch popular 


Huntington Library Bulletin, November 1934; The Library, March, September 
1934. 

For controversy between Messrs. Clyde and Muddiman newspaper 
accounts Cromwell Drogheda, see the Times Literary Supplement, March-May 
1935. 
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education Ireland from the Commonwealth and the Penal Laws 
the institution the Board National Education 1831, pains- 
taking compilation and some respects quite anadequate one. 
those the Hedge Schools includes useful chapters the Protestant 
Education Societies and the English Private and Public School foundations 
before 1782. But considerable proportion the book made 
long quotations and where expect Dr. Dowling exercise his historical 
sense discussing the merits his sources and indicating some probable 
conclusions, find only welter excerpts often contradictory. For 
example, one would like know how far the author thinks the Hedge 
Schoolmasters’ claim great classical learning really justified. The real 
importance the Hedge Schools the cultural life the people only 
superficially treated, not excepting Chapter 12; their significance lies 
the fact that after Keating Irish literature folk literature, and the 
Hedge Schoolmasters and poor scholars’ were its chief exponents, 
prime means spreading among the folk that love poetry and learning 
that fostered the poetic tradition the period, especially Munster. 
Chapter one the best the book, gives valuable and interesting 
account the school books used, and the appendix includes list those 
Donegal, Co. Kildare, Co. Galway, and Kerry these and other popular 
books were important source for modern folklore, but Dr. Dowling 
tells nothing this, and indeed seems unaware the existence 
Irish folklore and its debt the Hedge Schools. E.g. treats 
Court Poetry what clearly ordinary peasant entertainment 
with folktales and songs such may found hundred places the 
Gaelic districts to-day. list all known Hedge Schools and school- 
masters and all information about them available would have been 
desirable addition the useful appendix and bibliography. Among the 
many quotations misses reference Tom Hood’s The Irish School- 
master’. Some the renderings from Irish verse are very free para- 
phrases; e.g. ‘an fhuireann 6’n anfadh gan theacht saor 
does not mean and saved the crew the vessel from destruction 131. 


Innberetninger fra den Franske Legasjon 
Norge, 1670-1791, Bd. the consular reports the French legation 
Copenhagen regarding Norway, which Professor Johnsen has edited 
for the Norwegian Historical Sources Institute (Oslo: Dybwad, 1934), 
cover 364 pages the years 1670 1748. Apart from brief preface 
French, the text consists entirely documents, and these almost 
two-thirds date from the war the League Augsburg. Denmark stood 
neutral, and belligerent reports from Copenhagen throw much light 
Baltic and North Sea conditions between 1690 and 1697, especially with 
regard navigation, prices, and the working international law. Many 
incidental facts interest occur the Danes India succouring the French, 
the king Denmark cheerfully contemplating visit from Peter and his 
train four hundred hopes treaty, diplomat trying pull strings 
against the Intendant who had demanded the arriére-ban from his brother, 
alleging that the military service A.D.C. was negligible, though 
had seen five campaigns and received three blessures mortelles, and forth. 
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The succeeding wars produce less illuminating correspondence, though 
the court Denmark January 1713 described with rare frankness. 
Professor Johnsen’s second volume, which will carry the work 1791, 
with extended introduction and index, should greatly enhance the 


Among the circumstances which favoured the growth French 
ascendancy the reign Louis XIV three are special prominence 
(1) the attitude the restored Stuart kings England and their 
quarrels with (2) the enmity the republican Amster- 
Holland against the restored house Orange; (3) the 
disunion Germany due the desire the princes preserve their 
and the Protestants defend their religion against the 
centralizing and persecuting policy attributed the Habsburg emperor. 
That these favouring circumstances were lost the decade between 
1680 and 1690 was largely due the faulty conduct Louis XIV 
himself. His persecution the Huguenots alienated the Protestants 
England, Holland, and Germany. His aggressive policy Germany 
forced the princes, headed the Great Elector, desert the French 
alliance and support the Emperor. His bigotry and his economic 
measures exasperated the Dutch mercantile classes. And finally the 
Revolution 1688, which owed its easy triumph largely French 
blunders, drove the male line Stuarts from the English throne, and 
transferred William III, the foremost champion European 
coalition against France. part this not unfamiliar story, the 
relations William III with the German princes, the professed subject 
Dr. Pauline Havelaar’s thesis entitled Der deutsche 
und die Politik Wilhelms III von Oranien (Berlin und Bonn: Diimmler, 
1935). The title not little misleading. Only thirty pages out 
hundred and fifty-three deal with William III and Germany, and these 
are mainly concerned with the changed attitude the Great Elector 
after 1684. far the greater part the volume filled with rather 
chaotic quotations from German pamphlets and from the dispatches 
Dutch diplomatists Germany, which are chosen illustrate the 
meaning and the strength German ‘liberty’, and its relation the 
current doctrine the balance power. The book may have some 
value guide the unfamiliar pamphlet literature Germany the 
seventeenth century, but contribution the study William 
policy worthless. The author admits that William himself only 
once refers German liberty, and the context the passage shows that 
meant liberty from French aggression. policy was obviously 
promote German unity against France and therefore reconcile the 
princes with the emperor. 


more suitable subject could been found for the modern 
processes photographic reproduction than the Négociations 
Comte d’Avaux Irlande, 1689-90, which new edition 
Stationery Office, 1934) has been produced this means for the Irish 
Manuscripts Commission. The rarity the original undated edition 
made famous, and cannot said have been neglected but 
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great advantage that should now accessible under ordinary 
conditions. Dr. James Hogan gives brief introduction which 
supports the view that 1845 was the date the original printing. His 
more general observations are controversial tone. Whether 
fair Macaulay, his readers will able judge for themselves from 
the text which follows. 


Germany the Eighteenth Century the Social Background the Literary 
Revival, Bruford (Cambridge University Press, 1935), pri- 
marily for the student German literature and thought. is, 
however, considerable interest and importance for the historian, since 
collects and interprets mass little-known material governments, 
classes, and manners. Beginning with sketch and the 
Autocrats, benevolent otherwise, imposing ridiculous, who worked 
the system, proceeds survey the courts, the nobility, the country 
gentleman, the peasant, and above all the different sections the middle 
class whose rise produced both writers and reading public. The book 
closes with chapters the Profession Letters, which only became 
possibility the second half the century, and the influence political, 
economic, and social factors literature. Two Appendixes (the first 
coinage, weights, and measures, the second statistical survey the States 
old Germany) and admirable bibliography add the value this 
essay historical sociology, which breaks new ground several directions. 
Professor Bruford master his subject, and there not dull page 


The subject The Caracas Company, 1728-1784, Roland Dennis 
Hussey (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1934), very 
important one. Though trading companies were the exception rather 
than the rule the Spanish Empire, worth while learn all can 
about the way which they were regarded the theorists and the govern- 
ment, and the manner which they worked. Moreover, the very 
restrictive conditions which prevailed Spanish American trade, the 
position company with formal monopoly throws more light the 
circumstances the trade general than would have done any other 
empire. Dr. Hussey tells the story Venezuela under the company 
well can. There are some questions which would unfair 
expect him answer: for instance, whether the smuggling the Dutch 
was rather the cause the effect the company’s policy, and whether 
the numerous instances forced trade were genuine. (On these points, 
however, might have got more light from Dutch sources, only from 
the printed resolutions the States-General.) But not unreasonable 
expect him identify colonial under-secretary, one may call him, 
like Banfi, and present clear account the movements the galleons 
the moreover, would have done better restrain his obiter 
dicta about Spanish politics and diplomacy. Unfortunately, the book 
written, and the translations from the Spanish are made, such bad English 
that sometimes impossible discover the sense. 


Admittedly Sir Leslie Stephen showed less than his usual fairness 
his article Sir John Fielding the Dictionary National Biography. 
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Mr. Leslie-Melville has now given admirably-drawn picture Sir 
John’s work magistrate for Westminster The Life and Work Sir 
John Fielding (London: Lincoln Williams, 1934), which goes far dis- 
prove the charges corruption commonly brought against him, and shows 
that his importance magistrate was far greater than has hitherto been 
recognized. Mr. Leslie-Melville points out, very little can ascertained 
concerning Sir John’s private life. One reason that both Sir John’s 
private papers and those his celebrated brother, Henry Fielding, were 
destroyed the Gordon riots. far evidence has survived, 
Sir John’s favour. was not only extremely generous time when 
could ill afford towards dependent relatives, but later was one 
the founders three important charities. store material, which 
excellent use has been made, exists for Sir John’s career magistrate, 
which began 1751. lies the value the book. Henry Fielding 
was reformer his views both the proper method the suppression 
crime and the treatment first wished, what magis- 
trates before him had means invariably wished, provide honest 
police court justice well suppress crime. John followed his 
footsteps. Almost the last act that the two brothers performed unison, 
shortly before the elder’s death 1754, was draw plan that had 
far-reaching consequences for the social well-being London. The activ- 
ities notorious gang street robbers had led royal proclamation 
offering £100 reward for the apprehension each any them. The 
result that proclamation was instructive. Men base sort induced 
acquaintances commit robberies and then betrayed them for the sake 
the reward. The original gang, the meantime, continued flourish. 
Amid the general alarm, the two Fieldings put forward plan which was 
based their conviction that crime could not effectively suppressed 
London, nor for that matter elsewhere, except the creation paid and 
trained police force. was left the younger brother carry out this 
scheme. Beginning with dozen men, developed slow stages into 
the regular police force. The best tribute John Fielding and his police 
was the occurrence maiden sessions the Old Bailey January 1757. 
Another point great interest upon which Mr. Leslie-Melville dwells the 
attempt Fielding initiate mounted corps aimed against the high- 
waymen who infested the outskirts London. The essence dealing 
with such, said his pamphlet, was quick notice and sudden pursuit. 
Hence his scheme for mounted messengers who should once convey the 
news when highway robbery had taken place and summon his mounted 
patrol. Part the cost was met the Treasury and part 
residents living within radius twenty miles London, who were 
invited subscribe this fund rather than those for rewarding in- 
formers. broke down for lack this financial support from both sides. 
Another scheme for enabling his police obtain intelligence crimes 
committed was more successful. This took the shape weekly crime 
bulletin, which continues to-day the Police Gazette. 


The name the Frenchman Abraham Hyacinthe Anquetil-Duperron 
seems have become obscure his own country England. Now 


Jones, Henry Fielding, Novelist and see ante, xlix. 745-6. 
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has been discovered Raymond Schwab, and his extraordinary 
character has made his biography worthy task for novelist. The result, 
Vie (Paris: Leroux, 1934), vivid and sym- 
pathetic picture, well documented. The leading fact that Anquetil- 
Duperron, the age twenty-three, inspired the sight few lines 
Zend, formed the plan going India and discovering the works 
Zoroaster. did so, and that was the glory and misery his life. Not 
wishing trouble his relatives enlisted among the released prisoners 
who were being recruited for the troops the French India Company. 
However, his plan was discovered, and was able sail better company 
with salary from the Royal Library. was good-looking young man, 
distractions. After two years India had met Parsees. 1757 
was Chandarnagar, where among the Brahmins hoped find the 
Vedas. But the Seven Years’ war had broken out, and fled foot 
Pondicherry without change linen for six weeks. year later reached 
Surat, where elder brother was the French service. There quarrelled 
with the French chef and refused stay the same house with him. 
beat his brother’s servants, and his brother found torture live 
‘non pas avec frére, mais avec There were two parties 
the Parsee community, and sought gain his ends setting them 
the ears: utilisant les déchirements intérieurs des familles, saura 
opposer aux dérobades Kaous plus certaine son cousin 
Darab’. Nevertheless six years his work translation was finished, 
and returned report his achievements the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions. But was once set upon the Encyclopaedists. They had 
already proved Moses fiction, and they did not want the trouble re- 
futing another prophet and another Bible. Hence his claim was fraud. 
When his translation appeared, even Sir William Jones refused believe 
that the least capable charlatan could have written such twaddle, and 
Grimm and Volney followed the same strain. But lived see his 
work accepted France, and ended his life recluse, dans une apothéose 
misére sublime Unfortunately there was one, not even 
himself, capable judging whether had made faithful 
translation. was honest, and was also supremely confident that 
had succeeded. This side the question Schwab does not undertake 
discuss. There are That Anquetil the customs 
the Parsees will doubtless special interest the Parsee com- 
munity. The articles the Parsee high priest, Sir Modi, are re- 
strained and valuable statement what the Parsees know their turbulent 
devotee. 


time when the accusation ritual murder repeated against 
the Jews, not only the notorious Streicher his but even 
writers here Britain, The Ritual Murder and the Jew, edited 
Dr. Cecil Roth (London: Woburn Press, 1935), is, unfortunately, 
opportune. The kernel consists formal judicial report Lorenzo 
Ganganelli, the future Pope Clement XIV. Dr. Roth has done the 
work efficiently. gives the Italian text full, with English 
translation which have noticed only two errors—the turning 
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Baronius into the continuator Raynaldus, and St. Antonino 
Florence into Antonio (pp. 69, 89). There are four appendixes, bringing 
the question down the correspondence the Times (11-16 May 1934). 
The historical introduction shows clearly how the popes and the Roman 
hierarchy, whenever they acted officially, defended Judaism this point 
against its fanatical, and often criminal enemies, though their sheltering 
words were seldom much avail protect the Ganganelli’s 
report is, incidentally, great value side-issue shows the thus 
far and farther exceptionally learned and open-minded cardinal 
confronted with the fact that the Holy See had solemnly beatified the 
so-called boy-martyrs Rinn (1462) and Trent (1475) whom himself 
can scarcely have believed (pp. 72, 84-5). 


The interest Dr. Edith Jean Louis Lolme und sein Werk 
die Verfassung Englands (Berlin: Ebering, 1934) its estimate 
Lolme’s thought upon continental thinkers. centre the Constitu- 
tion England, written England French and published Amsterdam 
1771, three years after his flight England from Geneva. Lolme 
was pupil Montesquieu, and not original thinker: indeed, one 
may farther and say that lacked his master’s originality and was 
inspired only his doctrinaire interpretation the English constitution. 
Lolme had little historical sense. the physiocrat, Dupont 
Nemours, remarked, used historical data like lawyer order 
establish preconceived theories: hence, his peculiar version constitu- 
tional development. But Lolme adopted the dual theory Montes- 
quieu that the English constitution represented the reconciliation 
liberty and government, and that this was the consequence the 
separation powers. Thus, Lolme vindicated his master against 
the criticisms Rousseau, who had ridiculed the freedom the English 
state, and lost his faith the ‘volonté générale’. Unconditional de- 
mocracy illusion Utopia; the constitutional democracy 
England became the embodiment the rationalist state. Lolme 
saw the English system the most practical means which political 
liberty was secured. That liberty was the product monarchical polity. 
The rule law and not the will the king was the governing principle 
that polity; and the separation executive and legislature set limits 
royal prerogative. Nevertheless, the monarchy possessed the greatest 
importance the independent executive organ which stability was 
given government which the two houses parliament were con- 
tinually changing. Miss Ruff emphasizes the favourable attitude 
Lolme the English Constitution and his failure note its defects. 
part, she ascribes this failure his analysis the constitution 
theoretical abstraction and not working reality, and part his 
concentration upon the mechanical construction the organs govern- 
ment rather than upon the operation that machinery. Therefore, 
ignored the cabinet, overlooked the rise the house commons, and 
over-estimated the power the monarchy. was through Lolme 
that Montesquieu’s theory the English constitution was passed 
the Fathers the American constitution, the Constitutionalists 
the French Revolution, and the liberals nineteenth-century 
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Germany. was his presentation constitutional monarchy which 
inspired continental political thought, until the English discovered 
the ‘conventions the constitution’. But must admitted that 
men like Chatham and Camden accepted Lolme’s interpretation. 
Through him, liberty was identified with the English Constitution, 
which there was separation powers and independent monarchical 
executive, and direct democracy was discredited. The unconditional 
sovereignty the people was illusory: the truer ideals provided the 
means enable the people influence the government the state, 
rather than put the actual government into their hands. Liberty 
was not the power govern, but the power revise the policy the 
government. 


Early Constitutional Development Australia, vol. New South Wales, 
1788-1856, Melbourne (London: Milford, 1934), the first 
three projected volumes which together will cover the constitutional 
history the Australian colonies before their federation. Judging 
the present volume, the record, when complete, will exhaustive. Mr. 
Melbourne was contributor the Australian volume the Cambridge 
History the British Empire, for which also prepared workman- 
like appendix describing the official records. one better qualified 
write the standard reference book this subject. Despite its full 
and careful detail, this volume does not, however, add anything sub- 
stantial the existing conceptions Australian history the 
constitutional history the British Empire. will not lead any 
notable reconsiderations revisions. This results from the nature 
the subject. Australian constitutional history not, intrinsically, the 
highest importance historical studies. For students the spread 
self-government the British Empire, the best approach is, course, 
through English constitutional history, and after that through American 
and Canadian. Even for the Australian student interested primarily 
his own country the most important modern constitutional documents 
the Durham Report. Because the central issues were decided elsewhere, 
not necessary for the majority Australian students study 
great length the detail constitutional development Australia. They 
may therefore keep free fairly large proportion their time for those 
economic and geographical aspects which chiefly constitute the individuality 
Australian history. follows that the usefulness this book will 
not text for University classes, but work reference. For this 
purpose will give good service wherever British imperial history studied 
with any thoroughness. illustrates, for example, the almost irresistible 
urge towards ‘assimilation’ colonial and English institutions. 
society peculiar description’ (the phrase Bathurst’s) early 
New South Wales, seemed ill-designed for the rule law and self-govern- 
ment. Yet the general principle that the laws colony may 
not contrary the spirit and principles the law England made 
persistent autocracy virtually impossible. The interesting story the con- 
flict between governors and the legal officials the colony told with 
full detail. New South Wales, long ago England, the lawyers 
prepared the way for liberty. The work was taken colonial reformers 
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who demanded their English birthright. evil this place com- 
plained Sir Thomas Brisbane, ‘is the passion which exists, that New 
South Wales should the counterpart England.’ Mr. Melbourne does 
not confine himself entirely the constitutional theme. From time 
time pauses illustrate the process which the early radicals—the 
and their allies—joined hands with their op- 
ponents and finally claimed self-government, and attempted organize it, 


Mr. Taylor’s chief aim Methodism and Politics, 1791-1851 
(Cambridge University Press, 1935), discover reasons for the his- 
torical alliances the two great branches English Protestantism with 
the two historic reflexion his able study, Thirlwall 
and Gladstone prize essay, say that the reasons are not hard find. 
Methodism started with bias towards established order and authori- 
government, and with warning against party politics. Wesley 
told his followers that they must nothing but save souls. Dr. Bunting 
who long dominated the movement was Tory. Gradually, however, 
methodists became Liberal. The lesser methodist churches were always 
Liberal. Mr. Taylor stresses the influence over them the Liberal 
championship individual liberty’; but their drift was more directly 
due the social arrogance and the blind insistence religious disabilities 
with which the Tory party that era fettered their own chances success, 
and flouted potential supporters outside the church. The author’s interest 
the organization and cleavages methodism leads him sometimes 
beyond the scope the book’s title, but his discursiveness may win 
wider public. emphasizes the methodist contribution English 
hymn-singing the hold primitive methodism the working class 
and the attraction Wesleyan methodism for prospering members 


the middle class’. Their Puritan suspicion amusements made them 
concentrate their energy and ambition business, politics, and religion. 


The appearance Manchester Merchants and Trade, 1794-1858 
(Manchester University Press, 1934), Dr. Arthur Redford and students 
the Honours School History the University Manchester, should 
welcomed not only important contribution the subject discusses 
but showing thevalue students economic history the records 
associations merchants and manufacturers. Documents this 
nature have hitherto been used mainly officials engaged writing his- 
tories the institutions with which they have been associated. They de- 
serve more attention than they have far received from students the 
development commerce the nineteenth century. hoped 
that the action the Manchester Chamber Commerce allowing 
students access some its records, and depositing them public 
library (the new Central Library Manchester), will followed other 
Chambers and associations. The manuscripts used Dr. Redford are 
the proceedings the Manchester Commercial Society (1794-1801), the 
Manchester Chamber Commerce (1820-58), and the Manchester Com- 
mercial Association (1845-58). Dr. Redford’s main theme the stubborn 
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struggle the Manchester merchants surmount the barriers which ob- 
structed the expansion their export trade’. The Continental System 
and the Orders Council raised acute problems for the Manchester mer- 
chants during the difficult period the French wars. Afterwards the 
expansion English trade was hindered such difficulties hostile 
tariffs the Continent and elsewhere, political disorders South and 
Central America, and the privileged position the East India Company 
the Far East. home the policy protection appeared many 
Manchester men the chief obstacle commercial development. 
these and many other topics the author has been able throw new 
light. Those who have had occasion consult any the volumes the 
proceedings the Manchester Chamber Commerce, and have observed 
the great variety subjects that engaged the Chamber’s attention, will 
appreciate the skill with which Dr. Redford has handled the diverse material 
his disposal. One suggestion may made. The economic historian 
who confines his attention one set commercial records labours under 
the same disadvantage the diplomatic historian who works single 
set archives. Where possible the evidence the Chamber’s proceedings 
should supplemented investigation the records commercial 
associations other towns which were interested Manchester’s problems. 
Thus examination the minutes the American Chamber Commerce 
the Port Liverpool, which are seen the Liverpool Public 
Reference Library, would probably have enabled Dr. Redford amplify 
somewhat his cautious reference the activity Liverpool merchants and 
shippers regarding problems North American trade (p. 98). 


The first three volumes the late Colonel Ramsay Weston 
work, The Armies the First French Republic and the Rise the Marshals 
Napoleon were edited his son, Colonel Charles Phipps. the 
latter’s death the task was taken over the author’s grand-daughter, 
who responsible for the fourth volume, bearing the sub-titles, The Army 
Italy, 1796 1797, Paris and the Army the Interior, 1792 1797, and 
The Coup Fructidor September 1797 (London: Milford, 1935). 
Warm praise must accorded her work, especially there reason 
believe that this later part her grandfather’s papers was left rough 
and disjointed state. Her preface, too, short is, shows that she has 
the family aptitude for military history and clear understanding the 
characteristics this period particular. That period, need hardly 
said, extreme interest. the First Italian Campaign the genius 
the young Bonaparte mountain warfare shown its highest and purest. 
That sufficiently revealed here, but this not any sense biography 
Napoleon. The account his operations, though clear and admirably 
critical, incidental the account the early career the future mar- 
shals. them the Army Italy was far richer than any other for 
furnished, according the reckoning Colonel Phipps, eleven Augereau, 
Berthier, Brune, Lannes, Marmont, Masséna, Murat, 
Suchet, and Victor, not mention the brilliant young Joubert, whose early 
death robbed him the baton. One the most questionable Colonel 
Phipps’s judgements that this list appears him dull one. Certainly, 
not even the Rhine-et-Moselle, which appears his favourite, could 
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produce better one, though doubtless there were not the Army Italy 
four soldiers match its Davout, Saint-Cyr, and Desaix. 


The name Sir Lowry Cole familiar all students the Peninsular 
war that one the soundest and most capable Wellington’s sub- 
ordinates the Fourth Division, which commanded, except for couple 
intervals caused sickness and wounds, from October 1809 till the end 
the war, had reputation second none. The publication, therefore, 
the Memoirs Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole, edited Maud Lowry Cole 
and Stephen Gwynn (London: Macmillan, 1934), based Cole’s 
own letters and other family correspondence, very welcome. Unfor- 
tunately Cole was neither prolific nor voluminous letter-writer, and inter- 
esting this little volume is, does not throw much light some the 
doubtful questions which one had hoped might have illuminated. One 
thing does stand out clearly, ordering his Fusilier Brigade deliver 
the attack the flank the French column which saved the day 
Albuera, Cole acted absolutely his own responsibility, and 
him that the credit due, not, Napier says, Major Hardinge 
Beresford’s staff. The account which brings this out comes from the 
journal Major Roverea, Swiss officer the British service, who had 
served Cole’s Brigade-Major Maida, which gives some useful 
details (p. 46). Roverea, unluckily, was killed Sauroren (July 
1813), another the Fourth Division’s great days, account which 
from his pen would have been very what quoted from his 
journal makes one regret that the editors have not given more it. 
Cole’s own letters, when does write, are interesting and useful, the pity 
they are few, especially for the Peninsula. They are rather more 
frequent when was France with the Army Occupation after Waterloo, 
which had missed, and from Mauritius and the Cape, which colonies 
was Governor from 1823 1828 and from 1828 1832. The editors 
have made good use other family letters eke out the rather slender 
stock Cole’s own correspondence, but they have not succeeded avoiding 
minor blunders. The 26th Regiment was never Cole’s Division (p. 70) 
was the 3rd Battalion his own 27th Inniskillings which were his 
2nd Brigade. There are companies the Dragoon Guards (p. 33), and 
battalion ‘light grenadier companies’ (p. 46) impossibility. 
more serious error say (p. 95) that Vittoria practically marked 
the end the Peninsular war the fighting the Pyrenees, the Nive, 
the Nivelle, Orthez, and Toulouse gave Cole and his men some 
their chief opportunities and achievements, and their importance com- 
pleting the work the earlier campaigns should emphasized not 
minimized. Cole himself says Sauroren (p. 98), ‘the Army here 
ranks first among those the Peninsula 


Concerning vol. Pichardo’s Treatise the limits Louisiana and 
Texas, edited Professor Hackett (University Texas Press, 
1934), little need added the remarks vol. which were published, 
ante, present reviewer shares Mr. Hackett’s admiration 
for the erudite cleric historical investigator’, and finds the 
editor and translators the same ‘thoroughness and accuracy’ which 


mark Pichardo’s work. 
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Dr. Hyde’s Mr. Gladstone the Board Trade Cobden 
Sanderson, 1934) has documentary work behind it, but not promising 
monograph. The subject difficult. the Board Gladstone had 
grapple with all sorts things. Only master economic history 
and style could make unity out his grapplings 226 pages. Mr. 
Hyde has wasted twenty his precious pages rather slight account 
Mr. Gladstone financier and statesman not the Board Trade; 
there are necessarily gaps his historical and has very 
little style. This would not matter much had but 
has not that either. ‘It might wise begin our review the 
European situation considering one the simpler treaties then 
existence between this country and Portugal’ (p. 114) sentence 
which may owe its humour slip. But what can make this 
175). ‘Although Gladstone voiced the opinion that would 
have been better have fixed limit capital railways receiving 
Parliamentary sanction during that Session, such property deteriorated 
for many years after 1847, thereby reducing interest that promised 
provide solid basis for public security, one apparently insurmount- 
able difficulties.’ This perhaps the worst, but means 
isolated e.g. page 224, ‘From the moralist’s point view, his ideas 
the were not greatly behind those the end the century’. 
three lines page valiant attempt’ both ‘sweet music’ and 
ground’; and page 159 another writer criticized for 
ignoring the fact that ‘these clauses did not constitute the whole 
[railway] Bill’ [of 1844], although Dr. Hyde has mentioned particular 
clauses and does not proceed mention any. Reference the author 
criticized shows how the words ‘these clauses’ may have become 
imbedded Dr. Hyde’s but this kind research should not 
required readers. Mr. Hirst, who, are told, read the 
manuscript, must have lost his blue pencil nodded more than once. 
This hard writing about what apparently first book; but 
though the book adds our knowledge Gladstone, its conclusions are 
neither very new nor very important; and something must attempted 
hinder those who award Ph.D. degrees and encourage, allow, young 
scholars publish from assigning more weight the use manuscript 
letter than judgement, lucidity, and correct handling the King’s 
English. 


his Feldmarschall Revolution und Gegenrevolution 
Osterreich (Vienna and Braumiiller, 1934), Herr Paul Miiller 
does ample justice national figure, whom history has treated none 
too well and biographers have almost ignored. His study this 
frustrated career based the family archives 
Tachau, the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, the Kriegsarchiv and the 
like, and certain other private collections, which the Metternich 
and Kiibeck papers are the most important. Thus has been able 
construct detailed account the mental background political 
principles this consistent and unyielding aristocrat and conservative, 
well the relatively straightforward progress his professional 
life. Born 1787, was old enough have seen ser- 
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vice against Bonaparte 1805, 1809, and 1813-14. was devoted 
follower the career arms that had deliberately chosen, and 
thoroughly deserved that promotion, 1840, the Bohemian command, 
which had meet the upheavals 1848. His removal from the 
supreme command the field against the Hungarian rebels, short 
time after his masterly suppression armed revolt Prague and 
Vienna alike, has always seemed one the grosser examples the 
ingratitude princes, but, after all, his failure crush the Magyars 
threatened compromise both dynasty and state. The new emperor 
and the clear-sighted and ruthless Schwarzenberg could not afford 
indulgent—even brother-in-law—and his political views were 
theatre war secondary Radetzky’s Italy and distracted 
the civil side the reconquest Hungary well. Herr Miiller does not 
appear discuss the question his military capacity His career 
subsequent the ungracious recall April 1849, told the author 
much length, regrettable affair. campaign for rehabilitation, due 
mortally wounded pride, resulted nominal reconciliation with the 
emperor. Until his death March 1862 remained 
the forefront the aristocratic conservative interest the avid 
recognition (he had expected succeed Schwarzenberg upon the latter’s 
untimely death 1852), liberal written advice, but doomed ex- 
clusion from the public exercise power. Only the tormented period 
constitutional experiment, resulting from the French war, could 
regarded exercising some influence upon affairs, and here the office 
that had been refused him under the centralized autocracy 1849 eluded 
him again. The general impression left, upon perusal Herr Miiller’s 
account, that the Emperor Francis Joseph was great loser 
declining admit Prince power. Herr Miiller has 
not, perhaps, quite succeeded creating living picture his subject’s 
life, has nevertheless made courageous attempt none too 
grateful task. The richness his material itself may have overlaid his 
plan. His able and sympathetic study reinforced elaborate 
apparatus notes, assembled, one’s regret, the end. There also 
index. One thing alone might have been supplied and would have 
taken very little brief, but precise chronology, after the manner 
that Dr. Heller’s Schwarzenberg, Prince official 


Troisiéme République, soixante ans politique histoire (Paris 
Plon, 1934), Robert David has given his readers full and authentic 
chronicle French history since 1871, with special reference the way 
which the constitution 1875, meant provisional makeshift 
its monarchist creators, has weathered many storms. complete list 
the cabinets which have held office adds the book’s value work 
reference. That, however, not what David designs his work be. 
is, fact, almost passionate plea that France will understand the 
lessons history that she may put her house order. The author 
politician with war service, well man letters. quotes 
Marsha] Foch, ‘les nations risquent périr que elles perdent 
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and attacks the peace 1919 having been made terms 
acceptable Germans, international financiers, pacifist dreamers, instead 
being, might have been, permanent bar the 
brutal force Germany. All the evil the Versailles negotiations 
proceeded (he argues) from England’s false conception the need 
balance power between France and Germany. David does not 
under-estimate Englishman’s difficulty appreciating Continental 
politics but appeals French readers remember the lessons 
drawn from the history which has written. describes the greatness 
our national ideal’. would put end the degrading fear 
the elector; the parochialism French politics; the subservience 
deputy whose term office too short. holds that re- 
presentative should duty, not trade’. His reflexions the in- 
dividualism French character, compared with the German herd 
instinct, are splendidly stimulating, though here (as his criticisms 
the Versailles treaty) possible that some critics interpret the teachings 
the past being different from those which David presents with 
such force and conviction. 


student the analytical school jurists Dr. Vernon O’Rourke, 
has compiled careful treatise The Juristic Status and the Sudan 
(Baltimore The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935). Starting from the premise 
that the later status Egypt very much contingent the legal 
character the Sultan’s prerogatives before 1914 shows historical 
survey that Turkey enjoyed complete sovereignty over Egypt from 1841 
1914’, and only 1923 renounced her legal rights, although Great 
Britain became the jure well the facto sovereign even before her 
declaration protectorate and remained till argues that 
internally sovereign state’, for the existence the Mixed 
and the Consular Courts constitutes subversion her sovereignty, nor 
does British interference after Stack’s assassination 1924 and again 
1927. Externally, however, Egypt bound Great Britain which was 
nevertheless willing refer disputes with Egypt the League Nations 
1928 and 1930, cannot force Egypt declare war, and limited the powers 
the High Commissioner 1930. Internationally, therefore, Egypt 
client state Great Britain, possessing full internal sovereignty but limited 
her external relations ties with Great Britain’. regards the Sudan, 
thinks that the Mahdist conquest ended Turkish sovereignty, but that 
from the signature the treaty 1899 till 1914 the Sudan was not under 
Egypt, but new and separate state, decided case 1910, over 
which Great Britain and Turkey exercised condominium, like those 
Belgium and Germany over Moresnet before the war and Great Britain 
and France over the New Hebrides. Turkey’s sovereignty was abolished 
1914, and since 1922 there has been British and Egyptian condominium, 
the Egyptian share which has been actually diminished, notably the 
expulsion Egyptian officers and the creation Sudan Defence Force, 
that while legally Egypt and Great Britain are equal partners, prac- 
tically the only remaining prerogative the Egyptian king his right 
approve disapprove the British right about 
valuable the royal veto England. Italy’s tardy recognition the 
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British protectorate over Egypt, which Count Sforza gave the reviewer 
casuistic explanation the Spa Conference, omitted; Salisbury 
could not have spoken ‘in the House Commons’ (p. 147, 20). The 
arguments are lucid, the arrangement excellent, and the bibliography 
full, except for the omission Crabités’ recent But international 
law and foreign policy differ theory and practice: international 
lawyer rarely foreign minister. 


Highland Papers, vol. (1934), the last series five volumes 
edited for the Scottish History Society the late Sheriff 
Macphail. was practically complete the time his death, and 
stands very much left it, with the addition excellent 
biographical sketch the editor Dr. Dickson, his friend and 
the chairman the Society’s council. Macphail made himself 
eminent authority peerage law; and was engaged many notable 
Scottish peerage and succession cases. The present volume, which 
indebted one section the researches the duke Argyll and 
another valuable excerpts from the Vatican registers procured the 
late Dr. Maitland Thomson, exhibits the editor’s skill and learning 
dealing with Highland affairs. Menzies charter, late the thirteenth 
century, gives him opportunity exposition for characteristic allusion 
‘that remarkable tribunal the Committee Privileges’. Letters 
legitimation granted lord regality 1579 furnish the text for 
useful note the Scots law. But the main bearing the collection, 
which miscellaneous, upon matters genealogical and topographical, 
relating chiefly the western Highlands. Thomson’s Vatican transcripts, 
which have long reposed the Register House, are their printed form 
welcome contribution ecclesiastical history, fully annotated, and 
extending from the middle the fourteenth century the end the 
fifteenth. Another manuscript, owned Thomson but not yet identified 
respect its authorship, throws light upon events which very little 
known, the operations during the summer 1690 and the last phase 
the resistance William Orange. The volume worthy memorial 
man who from his early years was sympathetic champion 
Highland interests, sentimental and practical, and who for forty years 
participated the conduct and contributed the work the Scottish 


The Northamptonshire Record Society heartily congratulated 
The Montagu Musters Book, 1602-1623 (1935). admirable intro- 
duction, Miss Joan Wake tells the reader all needs know about musters 
order understand the documents transcribed. Probably the military 
system then common England was efficient Northamptonshire 
anywhere else (outside London), but 1607 the trainbands were useless 
put down local rising against enclosures. Perhaps the editor might 
have stressed more strongly that improvements the art war had 
made the militia obsolete, for the day two spared once twice year 
did not provide enough time enable countryman master the intricate 
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drill the period. long the bow and arrow served the national 
weapon, the yeoman could practise shooting his heart’s content, but 
musket costing nearly thirty shillings, with powder and shot extra, was 
too dear possession for the individual. Accordingly, the local authorities 
had make assessments provide funds for the purchase weapons, 
which were stored some central point. addition the lists trained 
men contributors assessments, there are printed many adminis- 
trative orders and some letters more informal nature, together with 
note Sir Edward Montagu the condition Northamptonshire 1614. 


His most interesting statement that the county was not enclosed, but 


that the lands the freeholders, farmers, and tenants lay common. 
Apparently, the enclosures, and the disturbances arising out them, 
which have attracted the attention modern economic historians, had 
not made any great impression upon the local magnate. 


time quickened interest Scottish legal history, the appear- 
ance Sir Thomas Craig’s Jus Feudale English translation 
the Rt. Hon. James Avon Clyde, Lord Justice General Scotland, 
opportune vols. Edinburgh and London: Hodge, 1934). 
famous work has thrice been published the original Latin: 1655, 
Robert Burnet, Edinburgh 1716, Luther Mencken, Leipzig; 1732, 
James Baillie, Edinburgh. edition, containing much im- 
proved text, the one usually cited the present day; and Lord 
Clyde’s translation exclusively based upon it. While the titles and 
sections Baillie’s edition have been retained for facility reference, 
certain extent the titles have been paragraphed afresh; and the 
place Baillie’s summaries there have been substituted short headings 
catchwords. Inasmuch Craig frequently compared the Law 
Scotland with the customs recorded the Libri Feudorum, Lord Clyde 
has appended English translation that venerable body authority 
(pp. based the text printed the end Beck’s Corpus 
Juris Civilis (Leipzig, 1829) clarified the case obscure passages 
the scholarship the later feudists, more especially the Commentaria 
Feudorum Usus Consuetudines Absolutissima Mattheus Afflictis 
(Frankfurt, learned translator Craig’s work and the Libri 
Feudorum has written valuable prefatory Note (pp. and, 
although has omitted Baillie’s notes changes the law between 
Craig’s time and his own, and also excluded the references civilian and 
feudal commentaries, has not only reproduced the body the text 
the references the original legal sources found Baillie’s edition, 
but appended entirely new Index Craig’s work framed modern 
lines. While they may justly regret the absence any apparatus 
editorial notes explanation the text, legal and historical scholars 
will welcome lucid translation Craig’s Jus Feudale not only 
incentive research the history Scots Law but presentation 
English dress one the most important all treatises system 
law which deserves more intensive study the part comparative 
historians and jurists. Craig (0b. 1608) lived, Lord Clyde reminds us, 
“near the close highly formative period the slow development 
Scottish political and legal institutions which may said have 
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culminated the time Lord Stair (1619-1695)’. The Jus Feudale 
evidence the fact that Craig’s time legal feudalism, despite the 
decay the earlier feudal polity, was still the most characteristic, and 
indeed the dominant, feature Scots Law (p. xxv). More nearly akin 
the law France and the Low Countries than that England, 
the Scots Law preserved the spirit, although not always the letter, 
the feudal, civil, and canon laws, which were the common legal heritage 
Western and, since the incorporation these elements into 
the law north the Tweed had proceeded lines natural equity and 
adaptation local needs, all institutional writers have agreed with 
Craig his fundamental conception Scots Law system founded 
Natural Law (pp. xxi, Comparisons the laws France, 
England, and Scotland are plentiful the Jus Feudale. This feature 
Craig’s classic exposition will alone sufficient commend Lord Clyde’s 
edition those scholars who are concerned with the difficult but fascinat- 
ing problems comparative legal and institutional history. 


Lancashire Deeds, vol. (Manchester: Chetham Society, 1934), the 
first instalment new series which will add the obligation under 
which all students English history stand the Chetham society. The 
volume, edited Col. John Parker, contains the first part Lord 
Shuttleworth’s deeds, those relating estates Eccleshill, Barton, and 
High Whitaker. Most them have not hitherto been used, and they 
add materially the manorial and genealogical information contained 
the Victoria County History for Lancashire. The sixteenth-century 
deeds, being usual very verbose, are not given full. But nobody 
likely require fuller accounts them than Colonel Parker gives. 
Among the Barton deeds curious agreement about the services due 
from the manor, which was held thegnage. The tenant was bound 
his own expense take charge the sons and daughters his lord, 
with their nurses, find food and other necessaries for his lord’s hawks, 
hounds, and horses, with their attendants, and feast his lord three times 
The High Whitaker deeds include fourteenth-century forgery 
charter Roger Lasci, which facsimile given. The 
frontispiece portrait Fleetwood Barton (0b. 1664), who brought 
Barton into the Shuttleworth family, child standing front her 
mother, Mary Hesketh. 


Some Fraser Pedigrees, Duncan Warrand (Inverness Carruthers, 
1934), valuable addition the large existing library books about 
the Frasers. The main stems the Clan have been dealt with many 
writers since the days Alexander Nisbet and Sir Robert Douglas, 
notably—in modern times—in the 17th Lord Saltoun’s three stately 
volumes The Frasers Philorth, Mr. Alexander Mackenzie’s History 
the Frasers Lovat, and the voluminous literature the Lovat 
Peerage Case. Mr. Warrand has limited himself the cadet branches, 
and has given pedigrees fewer than thirty-two junior territorial 
lines the name, all His genealogical statements 
are fully annotated and documented. has given many fragments 
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personal biography and local history, and has printed some docu- 
ments illustrating social conditions, for example the inventories the 
personal belongings Hugh Fraser Kinneries, who died 1669. 
Interesting features the book are lists the Fraser freeholders 
Inverness-shire 1754, 1780, and 1802, and genealogical tree connect- 
ing the junior branches the Clan with Hugh Fraser Lovat, who 
died before 1440. Mr. Warrand claims with justice that has made 
much new information available. has stopped short to-day, 
about hundred years, ‘doubtless every Fraser knows his her 
descent for that period’. There full index names and places. 
The book would have been improved short bibliographical note 
the authorities cited. The ordinary reader, who neither Scots 
lawyer nor professed genealogist, not much the wiser for bare 
reference the Particular Register Hornings. 


far back 1888 the late Walter Rye published the first register 
Norwich Freemen, which was known the ‘Old Free Book’. This 
register ended with the names for 1548-9. was more than time that 
second register should follow the first into print. Now this has been 
admirably performed Mr. Millican Freemen Norwich, 
(published authority the Norwich Corporation Norwich: Jarrold, 
1934). one matter Mr. Millican has broken away from Mr. Rye’s model, 
for has arranged the names under trades instead printing them 
whole alphabetically. This the great advantage the student 
general industrial history. Lord Macaulay remarked that during the 
seventeenth century the city Norwich might taken ranking next 
London the first English manufacturing town. This register goes 
far justify the remark. The date, 1548, which this second register 
book commences is, the editor points out his short but most valuable 
Introduction, coincident with the secularization the ‘craft’ gilds, 
the result which was bring all trades and occupations more firmly 
under the control the governing body the city. Hence the issue 
ordinances, which good example given Mr. Millican the 
ordinances issued 1622, which divided the trades, mysteries, and 
occupations used the city into twelve Grand Companies (pp. xix, xx). 
The list twelve particularly interesting its sub-divisions, showing 
the numerous lesser trades grouped round the major trade, often his- 
torically rather than practically major, which gave the Company its 
name. Mr. Millican has added greatly the usefulness his book 
grouping his list over ten thousand Freemen not merely under one 
the twelve Companies, but under one the less than two hundred and 
eleven trades which they were composed. Moreover, has added 
appendix 990 apprenticeship indentures concerning men whose names 
appear the Freemen’s list. must very grateful him for such 
complete and skilfully analysed record industries great city 
the seventeenth century. section the register, small, but par- 
ticular interest, the list (p. 208) Freemen whom trade 
assigned the register, where such admittances those Sir John 
Suckling, 1626, Lord Henry Howard, 1671, and Robert Paston, Esq., 
1677, emphasize the continuity the town’s history, while, the same 
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time, other names, such, for example, that Thomas Legge, the 
Master Caius College, reveal the close connexion Norwich with the 
university Cambridge and with Gonville and Caius particular. The 
indexes names and places maintain the high level set the body 


There peculiar satisfaction seeing the publication work that 
one has long felt was needed, especially the author such competent 
one Professor Spargo. Even the casual tourist Naples cannot 
help being intrigued reading his Baedeker that the Castello dell’Ovo 
was anchored egg the sea the Sorcerer and vaguely 
wondering what connexion had with the author the Aeneid. Yet 
the one was almost popular the other, clearly proved the fact 
that Petrarch’s devotion the sorcerer got him into trouble with the 
papal court. all similar cases, largely question supply and 
demand. Once person becomes popular hero, the gradual accumulation 
marvels connected with him only matter time, Alexander, 
Aristotle, Boccaccio’s astrologo’ Publius Vergilius 
Maro. Mr. Spargo’s method dealing with the tangled mass Virgilian 
legend Virgil the Necromancer (Harvard Studies Comparative Litera- 
ture, vol. x), (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1934), will 
commend itself once both the folklore student and the lay reader. 
the first chapter are introduced all the legends they occurred 
the first four hundred years, and supplied with chronological table 
sources. the following chapters each legend taken turn and treated 
length; its origin and gradual development traced and, wherever 
possible, explanation offered. Among the talismans made Virgil, 
prominence given the egg which appears have been really nothing 
but foundation sacrifice ensure the safety building. Attention 
drawn the presence ostrich eggs mosques, and the explanation 
Hasluck put forward the most likely, namely, that 
their purpose was guard against the evil eye because 
their having opening. The other explanation that the egg signifies 
faith and concentration, the ostrich hatches the egg simply staring 
incessantly. But either these theories are correct, they have 
certainly been forgotten to-day, for Constantinople many the eggs are 
pierced right through, while the emu egg often seen similarly suspended 
the large iron hoops supporting the numerous glass cups, which originally 
held floating wicks, but now contain electric globes. However, continual 
questioning the mosques their purport received intelligent 
answer whatever. After interesting chapters Virgil’s lines and auto- 
mata are treated exhaustive study the famous Virgil the 
basket motif, and the mixture Oriental and Occidental elements clearly 
established. times find difficult agree with some Mr. Spargo’s 
theories, although all them are highly entertaining. But are unable 
associate the Rigveda Vréa, either sound any other way, with 
Virgilius. The test chastity, the Bocca della Verita, will evoke the 
minds readers many folklore parallels. And here final word must 
said the arrangement the very full notes. excellent. They are 
all given together the end the volume good bold type, and owing 
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repetition the chapter number each page the text well 
the notes, easy reference greatly enhanced. good index completes 
most interesting and satisfactory work. 


Miss Florence Edler’s Glossary Mediaeval Terms Business, Italian 
Series, 1200-1600 (Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy America, 
1934), based large number printed and manuscript authorities, 
including both commercial treatises, gild regulations, and accounts. 
Among these last the Selfridge collection Medici archives conspicuous, 
and use has been made the Datini, Bardi, and Peruzzi records. The 
Frescobaldi account book the Public Record Office (Exch. K.R. Accounts 
Various 127/10) has not been used spite its interest, but there are 
other accounts the same date (1311-13). Quotations have been given 
freely illustrate the meanings the words, and words unknown the 
great dictionaries are marked with asterisk. There are valuable ap- 
pendixes business and industrial terms and practices found the 
Medici documents the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and classified 
lists weights, measures, and technical terms which will make the book 
useful both historians and philologists. Miss Edler has had the advan- 


tage corrected text Pegolotti, which Dr. Allan Evans preparing 
publish. 


composing grand scale biography the great historian 
Herculano, young Portuguese scholar has established claim more 
than the student Portuguese literature. Sr. Vitorino Nemésio’s 
Mocidade Herculano Bertrand, 1934) covers the first twenty- 
eight years his subject’s life, but manner reconstruct the 
entirety each scene through which passed. therefore 
history, material and intellectual, the Portuguese emigration the 
era Dom Miguel, made significant contact with one the great 
minds the nineteenth century. The author’s knowledge encyclo- 
pedic, and continually throws fresh ground that impossible 
say what are the limits his appeal scholars. For instance, during 
his stay Plymouth, are shown Herculano and the other Portuguese 
refugees accumulating dislike for the English language, lodgings, cooking, 
Sundays, and way life general, thus neutralizing the admiration 
they felt for our political liberty and our well-being. These men made 
Portuguese opinion the Liberal era, and can better understand 
why became Europe both model for politics and object 
distrust. the other hand, the attractiveness France, studied 
this individual’s experience, appears quality able neutralize 
temporary political estrangements. give this merely instance 
the sort enlightenment offered book which, when completed, will 
encyclopedia the Portuguese mind between 1800 and 1880. 
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